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Leschetizky 


yssession of my metho 


INTERN: ATIC Ns AL 


Send for Pamphlet 


Degrees granted Mm 





EL IZ. ABE 

SOPRA 
JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 
AGNES 


MARY WAGNER . GILBERT, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Method. Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 
Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 





RE ADING 


For Vocalists and Instrumentalists 
MME. ( rROTIN. 
s4ro River Carnegie Hall, 
Studio 805. 


Music, 


CONSERVATORY OI 


course for teachers and _ professionals. 
1orough course for beginners. 
Eberhard, Pres’t 7 W.° 903d St., New 
*P hone 2147 River ( Thirty fifth year.) 
TH Kk. PATTERSON, 
NO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio West :o4th Street 
"Phone, 8101 Riversid 


KIMBALL, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert Recital 
77th St., New York. PI 5798 Audubor 
2 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 





Telephone: 3747 
SAMUEL 
h and 


MORITZ E. 


Ass't Organist, 


MUSIC OF 


PRESSON MIL LE R, 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE 


92 East 


ART OF SINGING 


rhirty-fourth Street, 
Madison Square 


New York, 


BOWDEN MOYLE, 


and Artistic Singing, Per 
Diction in Engish, German, 
Residence-Studio, 


New York City 


Culture, Style 
Perfect 
Italian 
- 43 East 21st St., 


SCHWARZ, a 


Trinity Church, New 


York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


rHE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Chartered by Board of Regents.) 
Emit Reyt, Director 
PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO, 
PHEORY AND COMPOSITION 
Opera Sche East 86th St 


WM. i: “NELSON 


INSTRUCTION ann ACCOMPANIST. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. an qd. Thurs. ; 
St., Eas ge, N. J., Wed.; 142 
New s. and Fri.; 6 Oakw. vod 
, Orange, N 











Coaching for 


JOHN W. 


WILLIAMSON, 


DUDLEY 


WILBUR 


HARRISON-IRVINE, 


31d 





BRUNO HUHN, 


YVACHER OF 





(Subway express station.) 


W. WITTEMANN, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 











824 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Fel., 1350 Columbus 
FRIEDBERG, 
Culture, Art of Singing, Sight Reading, 
Opera, Church and Concert. Ameri- 
presentative of Leonard's Illustrated Musical 
ferlin, Studio, 51 East soth St. Resi- 
re le Ave., West 
Pp ARSON PRICE, 
CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
55 est 25th St., New York 
onfidently state that M Parson Price’s 
of the voice, both male and female, 
his style of singing, entitled him to a high 
among teachers.’ MANUEL Garcia, 
NICHOLS, 
rENOR 
Concerts—Oratorios—Recitals 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*Phone, 976 Columbus ; 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 
Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn 


a Se ae eee 
BUCK, Jr, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Sio Carne 


gie Hall, } 


LUYS STER, 


SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method 
preparations of church soloists Normal 
school music Vocal  Instruction— 
ion 
‘Mettes olitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy ark, 
Grat . ork City. 


mercy New Y 





STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCAL ISTS 
Wollaston, 231 est 96th St., New York 
’Phone, 8833 Riverside 





EARLE 


Concerts 


ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST. 
Conductor choral clubs. 


Instruction. 
1204 Carnegie Hall. 





FRANCIS PARSONS, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Vecal Instruction. 

126 West 7zath St. Phone, 3009 | Columbus. 
CLAUDE MAI TL AND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 


Brooklyn. 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LEE TRACY, 


INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. ( CH: ARL ES 


PINOFORTI 


Certificated 


Teacher of the Lesc ig MeErTHop. 
Studio l 


Carnegie Ilall, New York City. 


SS 


EDWIN GRASSE, 
VIOLINIST. 


Manager H. Goprrey 
1402 Broadway. Studio, 161 


TURNER, 
East 176th Street. 


Ik EPH PL IZZARE LLO, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 eins Hall, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE, - 
TENOR COMPOSER. 

Composer of “Serenade,” “The Raindrop,” “The 
Bird,” “Youth,” ‘Mother's Cradle Song.’ 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 

*Phone, 3021 Bryant, 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, 
ACC -OMP AN 
Branch Office, ‘‘Musica ‘ Courier.” 
954 Eighth Ave., near 56th St. 
‘Phone, 3555 


ae AN, HARMONY, 
Wis 


Columbus. 





SIEGMUND GR ISSKOPF, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND 
G ROSSKOPF, 
SOPRANO—VOCAL 
1204 Evie een Hall, 





INSTRUCTOR 
ELISE 
INSTRUCTION. 

New York. 





en. REGINA WwW ATSON, 
SPECIALTY. work 
Pianists, of teachers. 
46 | Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Repertoire with Concert 
and the training 


Indiana Street, 





Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Dejartment, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE, 

Lectures and Recitals. 
New York. Tel. 5430 Plaza. 


JORGE G. BENITEZ, 


leacher of Singing. 
644 Madison Ave., 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
165 West 7ist St., New York. 
Indorsement by teacher: “Jorge Benitez I con- 


sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 

in all its Any student who diligently 

orks with him will find great benefit therefrom.” 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA. 


LAEIS S BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
and 


branches 





ADELE 


Teacher of Singing 
"Phone, 5757 Columbus 


Lyric Diction. 
915 Carnegie Hall. 
WALTER S. YOUNG, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Hall, 





x 8o 


i-802 Carnegie New York. 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall. 423 E. 140th St. 





AMY GRANT, 

78 West 55th St., New York. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
**Electra,”’ “Pelle as and Melisande,” “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden,” ‘“Parsifal,’”’ etc. Instruction. 

Tel. 714 Plaza. 





CARL FIQUE, _ Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic 
I = E MUSICAL 
28 Dekalb 


Soprano, 
INSTITUTE, 
Avenue, line es 


E “ INOR’ COMSTOCK, 


(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces the 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls in 
New York City, October 12, 1910. For catalogue, 


apply to Miss ELtinor Comstock, 749 Madison Ave. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky “Method— 


Limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East 6oth St. *Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Oratorio—Councerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall, 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
7oth St., New 


172 West York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIG U rE, 
ART OF SINGING 


Hotel Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., 
(near Broadway). 


MA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO. 

Voice Culture and Art cf Singing. Concert and 

Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 

Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 


MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
VOICE CULTURE. — 
Repertoire and Diction. 

Ave. Tel. 6495 nai’ Hill. 


New York 








Mme. E 





434 Fifth 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 
Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New York. 
Tel. 594 Col. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 





School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. _ 
246 West i2ist St., New York. 





Mr. Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


163 East 62d St., New York. 


AND 


Home Studio: 





BERTA GROSSE- THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 

359 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 

330 Fulton St., Brooklyn 


THE 


Studios 4 Steinway Hall, Room 16, New York. 
Branch 98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. 
L Fel. Call, 4207-J) Main. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


11386 


PIANO—ALBERT. 
Ave. 
1332 Lenox. 


Madison 
*Phone: 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will acccept engagements 
and a limited number of puypiis ddress: 

889 St. Nicholas Ave., N Phone, 3050 Audubon, 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St., Phila 





THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
58 West goth St., New York. - 
er- 


Violin, Anton Witek, the famous violinist; H 
wegh von Ende, J. Frank Rice Piano, Vita 
Witek, Albert Ross Varsons, Antoinette Ward. 
Singing, Adrienne Remenyi, Jacob Massell. 





MARGUERITE HALL, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Recitals Vocal Instruction. 


Oratorio, L 
78th St. ‘Phone 7048 Schuyler. 


1o1 W. 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall. : 
Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique du 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 








INSTRUCTION —# KS ANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
ISTORY. 
HISTORICAL Ta TURE RECITALS. 


Columbus, 
2294. 


Jefferson Ave., 


Residence Studio: 60 
Ok Automatic, 


Yhio. Telephone, 





Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
The Natural Method of Tone Production founded 


on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiology. 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York City. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 

PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
503 Huntington Chambers, 





Studio: Soston 


ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 


Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiuller. 
78 West g4th St. Phone, 3274 River. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 








PIANIST 
Management, Sawyer Musical Bureau, 
1425 B’way, N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

zo1 Carnegie Hall. 

Aarup Greene, Pianist. 





Caia 
CARLOS N. SANCHEZ. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York. 
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LOIS FOx 


SOPRANO 
29 East 29th Street. : New York City 


cae WILLIAMS me 


Management: SAM’L 6. — 
Auditorium ‘Building . 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
HOTEL ENDICOTT. Stet ST.. and COLUMBUS AVE.. REW TORK 





DALLMEYER RUSSELL |< 


PIANIST 


914 Ivy Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUTH DUDLEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
123 Joralemon Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE STERNBERG 


OOL OF MUSIC 
Fuller” "Building, 10 South 18th St, >" Philadelphia. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 











407 Plerce Bullding - . Boston 
LEON M. KRAMER conucto: 
Cantors’ Associz atic yn of America, 

Halévy Singing Society, New York; Halévy Sing 
ing Society, Newark, N. Bia Director 5 anhattan 
College of Music, 40 West 115th St., New York 


ART OF SINGING. 


RE Concert Planist 
Av INSTRUCTION 
EE 255 West 97th St. 
> & Phone, 3430 River 


MAUD MORGAN 


ARPIST 
Tel. 2267 Stuyvesant er Livingston Place, New York 








« SHARP. HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, If. 


CARRIE HIRSCHMAN 


PIANIST 
23 West 113th Street, New York. 
Phone, 1036 W. Harlem. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
328 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Weightman Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 




















PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fr 
R A 
A 
N 
Cc Soloist St. Patrick’s 
I Cathedral 
S Hotel Gristel, 122 West 49th Street 





Phone, 3101 Bryant 








ae | LD Concert 
Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
STRUCTIO 
PI AN oO GA N 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club. Mendelssohn Club 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Recitals and Piano 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction | SS 
Address: 144 East 180th St., New Yerk City 








r= | 


TENOR 
CONCERT, 
RECITAL, 
ORATORIO, 
INSTRUCTION 


The Metaphysics of Singing 
Management: Sawyer Musical Bureau, 1425 Broadway, M. Y. City 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


Management : WALTER 6. ANDERSON, & West 38th St., Hew York 
‘Phone, 849 Murray Hill 


Z=PAZPA4 








SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2014 Breadway, New Yerk 
Telephone, 1630 Riverside 





ww nM. EX BANTI cs 


Studio 13 WEST 


CONCERTS, RE RECITALS, 


_MUSICALES 


NEW YORK 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATOR 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 


APPLETON, WIS. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Dean 
Send tor Bulletin 








PRISCILLA CARVER 





PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Central Ave., Highland Park, Wt, 
Phone Highlaed Park 1044 








ANTON FOERSTE 


PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





PIANIST 





CARL BRUCHHAUSEN 24815 


STUDIO: 51 East 59th Street, New York 


Telephone, 1946 Plaza 





EDWARD STRONG 


TENOR 


7 — 92d Street 


YORK 
Tehatene 144 River 





Omrarzo 


TENOR 


KITCHELL == 


1 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 





PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COACH 

Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
4 Stersepticon Musicales ia conjunc- 
then with Anna Shaw Faulkner a 





Win DOENGES *2iscis te 





Special 
Summer 
Session 


June 28th to August 8th - - a a 





Phone, 4668 Columbus 


FOR 
Teachers 


AND 


Students 


si ° 65 Lessons, $55.00 








Send for Explanatory Booklet—Certifiate Granted 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL - - . 


- > 42 West 76th Street, New York 





FRANZ KOHLER 


Director Violin Department 
Oberlin College. Oberlin. Ohio 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


5535 Eliswerth Avenue + Pittsburgh, Pa 


Bissell Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


ARIE SPRAGUE, Directress 
Bisco BIL 7th Av-. and Smithfield St Pittsburg 
Ss. F. TROUTMAN 


E. LUCILLE SOPRANO 
MILLER =e 


Address all Communi- 
a WESLEY SEARS, 





cations to 








St. Chur 
a2d and W: na sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 





ALTA MILLER, Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching. 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone, Evanston 118 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY D EB Fr Pais 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicage, Il. 


siovann’ CAS TELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOBTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONT! 49, MILANO 
FRANK WALLER 
Accompanist Organist Opera Coach 
Phone, Aldine 1682 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ii!. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


-"T'eTheory and Composition 
LEIPSIC HAYDNSTRASSE 3 











WYCOFF = 


Wilbur B A CHE 


YTONE 
The SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway 


WALTER K N 

ST CLARE D L E 
MUSIC STUDIO 

1523 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUTHER CONRADI 


Concert Plani:t and Teacher 
2032 Chestnut Street Philadel sbi 


MARY A. COX 


Amatens conatreeoet ibaa 
neervatory, Kim all 
Residence Pheae, 3562 Hyde Park — i. 


EMIL LIEBLING 
PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

July rst to August st pit Private lessons 

Teachers’ Meetings. ect Recitals. Send for 

Circular ~: 

Addres | Lieb Kimball Hall, ¢ 


VITTORIO CARPI , 


VOCAL TEACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence, Via del Centi 7. P 2 de 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direetor 


Practical Training Courses for Teach 
Artistic Piano Playin 7 
THE PABLTEN SYSTEM 


Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY :: OF :: MUSIC 


incerp. Nev., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 














rcrt 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 
CONCERTS and ORATORIO 
INSTRUCTION 
Specialty, French Diction 
339 West 23d Street 
Phone, 2992 Chelsea 












ALDRICH ‘viv: 
Dupa 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Management, SAWYER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York 








COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 


DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 


Fall Term now in progress. Students may register at any time. 
Address Registrar, 9th Ploor, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, New Phone Nos. 4868 and 4869 Harrisen 








MAY HAMAKER 





SOPRANO 
Returned from Burope 
Pupils accepted 
135 West 104th Street, Sew York 
TEL. 2835 RIVERSIDE 





-- MURPH 





ZOunOZ 





ADKIN 





TENOR 
(St. Barthotomew's ) 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 38th St., New York 
BARITONE 
Gesagenes!: LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


CARNBGIB HALL 
Perscas! Address: 34 West 44th Street 








VIGTOR HARRIS “!=" 


CHER OF SINGING IN ALL lis Ba#ANC SES 





Master Sehool for Violinists. 


BOHUMIL MI 
searching investigation will resu 


The most rigid, 
ph School is immeasurably superior to any oladies inetatien LY ay seer. 


MICHA LEEK 


a strong confirmation of ge fact that our 
ear es mailed 
fa BLbG. CHIC. 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER "===: 








LUCILLE t TE o i S$ B T 4 y SOPRANO 
Chicago, it. 





Opera House Bullding 


E.}++a253 


Teacher no Geor f, an ae Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Carl D ; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 
—w ‘eae "Katheving Bloodgood, Flor. 
ence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude erri, Jean- 
nette Fernander, Edith Miller. 


Special Operatic Training ‘Including Action) 





BENEDIC 





ZOmr| FAPM 7 


RICE 


TENOR 





CONTRALTO 


Soloist, St. Bartholomew's Church 
MANAGEMENT 
WALTER BR. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street New York 
"Phone 349 Murray Hill 


Has sung to millions of 
people 
MANAGEMENT 
THE SAW YER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


6 








OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Fechante 
In En pats French, Italian, Germ 


SIG. F. T. 


ITALIA 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, — Direc 


NARA of 4 Mettio:. Opera co. 
A NR 


. R 
Ore oom $34 Carnegie Hall, New York 





4 THE MUSICAL 





COURIER 














ering )O- 


pianos & 


o@itd 


The Oldest in America 
The Best in the World. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


BOSTON, 


ESTABLISHED 1823. MASS. 


























If you want to make prog- 
ress in musical study, you 
must have a good piano. 
Try the Conover. 


Send for Catalog 


The Cable [ompany, 


Manufacturers 


Liucago 


























THEH. P. Nelson Piano 





The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





THE H. P. NELSON COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
Fast 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK 








One of the three 
V) ERET T Great Pianos 
of the World 


THE ia — COMPANY 























TERLING 20s 


High Standard of Construction 


DERBY, CONN. 
LEOPOLD KRAME 


CONCERTMEBISTER with the CHICAGO GRAND 
EISTER with the wAvA $s 0 

will accept violin pupils popames 15th May in WAIDHOFEN AN DER THA 

Address: LEOPOLD KRAMER, qo Opera House, Philegelpbia. x or WILHELM 

KRAMER, Kel Weinberge bei Prag, Pstroska 3 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, 304 5S. Wabash Ave., Chica 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIO AND DRAMATIO ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 








Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weld 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. eory—A. Weldig. Arthur Olaf Andersen. 
Singing—-Karleton Hackett, David D. Duggan, Public School Musio—O. Robinson 
Beges Lésne, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John School of vMoting-—Hiart FB, 
NJ, a . President. 
ous Wilhelm Middelschulte quien Taatled free. 








KRANICH & BACH“ 


rove PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 
Teacher of 


weet FLORIO ‘sini, 


Orand Opera Tenor Dramatic (‘‘Scala’’ Milan) 


MAESTRO OF THE REAL ‘‘VOCE POSTATA” (ITALIAN og PLACEMENT), the foundation 
of the whole ART IN SINGING without which ‘“‘BEL CANTO”’ correct singing is an impossibil- 
ity. VOCAL TRAINING FROM BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC PERFECTION. ‘Professionals prepared 
and coached in grand opera repertory in all modern languages according to the highest traditions 
in the leading European opera houses ant at the METROPOLITAN. Teacher of EGANI, Tenor, 
Royal Opera, St. Carlo, Naples; JOHN BLACK, Baritone, Royal Opera, Berlin; LILLA BRETON, 
Soprano, Opera House, Venice; V. SULLIVAN tenor; E, ‘OROMONTE, Concert Baritone; ORISCA 


WORDEN, Concert So yprano, and many other prominent artis 
Studios: 104 West 79th Street, New York. Cable Address: 








“FLORIEL,’ 














inidtlateddiel Po=27 











<a oa 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th Street 


*Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 
W IND 0 PH: Sc o ft 

j ROWN CON- 

cenT OE ‘necro, .. 39th St. 

Exclusive Masagemeat . 
MARC LAGEN 

= CONTRALTO 
Successors te the Welfsehn Bureau 

New York 


F O ST E od sre. 
CONTRALTO 
434 Fifth Ave., @. ¥. City 
Virgil School of Music 
45 East 22d°St., New York 
Half Term Begins February 15th 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
Management : que QUINLAN JNTERRATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 
"Phone, 4848 River 


3 West 34th Street, - 
Personal Address, 2469 Breadway 











E a ORATURA AND LYRIC 

P [ LZ RANO f 
VIOLINIST wi, ew Y ay oo MS na eg Regi 
Concert Direction M.H.Hansow | Under Excl t. i agen. & Jonze 











437 Fitth Avenue. N. Y. 








(ym geny Lm 
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Dufau, of Milan, has sung here in the ‘Barber of Seville” pression His two distinguished partners on Tuesday 
and “Traviata,” with such a temporary engagement in_ played in the finished manner that was to be expected of 
view. Frieda Hempel will return to Berlin, of course, such experienced artists 
after the New York season. Mlle. Dufau has a light, flex gS ee g 
ible voice and a very considerable degree of technical skil Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, is beginning to find 
In the first act of the “Barber” she was nervous and sang her public in Berlin. By that I mean an audience that can 
a bit off the key, but in Proch’s variations, in which she always be reckoned on whenever this artist appear The 
was heard in the second act, she did some admirable program of her second concert sisted chiefly of 
coloratura work. In “Traviata,” too, she was nervous in she played, the B minor sonata, three preludes, tl 
the first two acts, but later on she braced up and did very ballade, F minor fantasy and tl B minor s 
well. To be sure, her voice lacks individual charm and closing number, however, was Schumann's “¢ 
she could by no means fill the place of Hempel, but she is Madame Carreras plays with the vigor and strength of 2 
a singer of many merits man and no tour de force seents to be too much for her 
zRR, Her technical command of the keyboard is such that there 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr gave a recital in Bliithner Hall on are practically no difficulties for her, so that she is free to 
Wednesday evening before a good sized audience, demon-_ give rein to her fantasy and get thoroughly into the spirit 
strating again that he is entitled to a high rank among the of the composition. Works calling for bravura seem to 
piano virtuosi of the day. Mayer-Mahr combines in a high suit her best, yet she has charming lyric moments, and she 
degree brilliancy and accuracy of execution with poetry “sings” beautifully on the piano. She is an artist of great 
Fawien Se: 43, and sentiment of conception His interpretations are earnestness and seriousness; this is shown by the way she 
Bertin, W., March 4, 19158 } straightforward, legitimate and in excellent taste. He has’ enters into her work with heart and soul d in a broader 
halist was the soloist of the ninth Philharmonic con- a beautiful legato, which is always in evidence, not only sense also by the way she has steadily ne to t fore 
n Monday, this being his first appearance in this city in his cantabile playing, but also in rapid passage work nRe, 
with Nikisch, although he has played under that great con- His program comprised the Beethoven thirty-two varia \ large audience assembled in the Phill last 
: du both at the Gewandhaus and at the Hamburg con- tions in C minor, Brahms’ intermezzo, Liszt’s “Legend of evening to listen to a Wagnerian program under tl 
4 certs. The youthful Russian gave a wonderful perform- the Holy St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” the Rubin- leadership of Felix Mottl, consisting of the Vorspiel to the 
ig nce of the Tschaikowsky concerto, the best that has been’ stein E flat polonaise and four of his own compositions, third act of the “Meistersinger,” the Vorspiel to ‘Tristan 
: heard of the work in this city in many a year. Zimbalist entitled “Elfenspiel,” “Devotionale,” “Fantasiestiick” and and Isolde,” and “Isolde’s Liebestod,” the overture to 
has gained very much in temperament since he was last “Bagatelle.” Although a very busy teacher, both with ° Lohengrin,” the “Trauermusik,” and the closing scene 
’ heard here; his playing has always been characterized by private lessons and with his large class conducted at the trom “Gotterdammerung.” Mott! is a wonderful conduc 
% exquisite finish, sweet, beautiful tone tor of Wagner’s music and has long since 
: quality and musicianship of the most re ind justly been considered so by the en 
fined kind. All of these characteristics tire musi world. It cannot be gain- 
were shown in an increased degree in his said, however, that he inclines to drag the 
A rendering of the Tschaikowsky concerto, t ia nore t] ais , 
: but the violinist’s tone has gained in ) t i t tat Yet t 
; breadth and expression; his cantilena was ipressior t 1 "\ t whole 
beautiful and soulful, while his passages ma t grand f inst ent le 
were plaved with vigor and elan. Th tions wer \ decided disa 
purity of Zimbalist’s intonation is astonish- pointment w t sing f Zd 
g. Of course, this remarkable fidelity to Fassbe r, of M is gained a 
the pitch has much to do with the en- national reputation Wagner singer 
G trancing beauty of tone that he draws “ She proved pointing from the stand 
from his Strad; it is a tone of ethereal point of v qualitic f ry 
l liness, wl olly free from earthly dross; her voice nded neithe | ( or pene 
loes not hear the friction of the hairs trating at d t i ive tremolo 
: n t bow nor any of the mechanical greatly 1 red tl tural beau f her 
iG processes of tone production. Zimbalist’s \ rgar S ks temperament 
4 tone is like molten silver. He played the ) ind failed utterly to rise to the grandeur 
: cantabile parts with breadth and authority, { the “I t he e seemed 
and made them stand out in bol ‘ contrast to feel her rt gs, f he had but 
to the passages, which he took at a very ant applau 
2 lively tempo, withal with great clearness. Ree 
Zimbalist is a real violin genius and al wo y g Amer ertized with 
ready he takes very high rank among liv- ————_ ex the Philhar Orchestra in Beet 
; ing virtuosi. The other numbers of the ; ar a = Paes - Grdguta i Hal f ening—Loui 
; oram were the ™ . ran tiine’ —t-- 3 jee — —- } Cornell jianist nd Loni Persinge: 
: ram were the overture to Corneliu te 9s ‘ Lou 
: “Barber of Bagdad,” two movements from , —s -s < rer violinist. Persinger already has been heard 
T . . . , xX | ’ ; 1 
Ifumperdinck’s “Moorish” rhapsody, and 1 - ——. | here twice t nd each tim it 
the Schumann D minor symphony. The = pronounced ¢ At this concert 
| ts of the Humperdi ck rhapsody CARICATURE OF GODOWSKY PLAYING ONE OF HIS TRANSCENDENTAL LEFT HAND ee eRe Sapeeet we 
: ear t titles, “Tarifa, or an Elegy to . ARRANGEMENTS OF CHOPIN’S STUDIES 1 i temperamental perform 
‘ 5 t,’ and “Tangier, or a Night in a By Adelina Sacerdot a of the Bruch G mir erto, Cor 
: N Café.” It is not very in- nell, also, if I mistake t, | eard 
; t that Humperdinck has written, but it Scharwenka Conservatory, Mayer-Mahr finds time t eep here before. He is a pupi f Rudolph Ganz. He gave 
pleasing in its melodic outlines and full of char- his technic and repertory up to concert pitch, and when- excellent reading of the Schumann concerto, playing it witt 
4 teristi coloring in the instrumentation The elegy ever he appears in public as a soloist one 1s sul f hear a great deal of technical accuracy and finish and witl 
8 ns with a suave melody sung by ‘he muted violins ing some admirable piano playing cellent tone coloring. He is a talented vouth and sé 
pianissimo; then follows the soft, mournful shepherd's nRe*, endeavor is revealed in all that he does 
ng, played by the English horn; the depressing influ- A gifted young violinist made his debut in Beethoven zee 
j ence the Oriental fatalism revealed in this is relieved by Hall with the Philharmonic Orchestra, playing the Mozart The accompanying caricature of Godow by Adelin 
é ely theme for oboe. The “Night in a Moorish Café” E flat, Spohr’s eighth and the Tschaikowsky concertos. The Sacerdoti, the daughte: the late owner and buildes 
« illustrated by themes and harmonies that are very sug- boy is a pupil of Alexander Petschnikoff, who conducted of the Philharmoni M Sacerdot ss pronounced 
2 gestive; there is life and color in this movement As a the orchestra. Zdzislow Jahnke, the youthful debutant, talent for cartooning, and although she has never had at 
however, the music of the rhapsody lacks the stamp made an excellent impression, displaying a technic that was jnstruction in drawing e gets remarkable likenesse 
treng individuality. Nikisch closed the program with remarkable for a youth of his age, and he seems also tO The caricature shows Godowsky executing one of his tran 
dmirable performance of the Schumann symphony have an instinctive knowledge of musical values, for his cceendental left-hand C1 rrangement 
4 Rene phrasing and his accents were in splendid taste. He is a nee 
Godowsky gave a Chopin recital in the large hall of the very promising boy. — ee ee ee = 
5 Philharmonie, and he showed that he acted wisely in RRR ae a 4 . Berlin at ¢ Z ee . te he = 
a ing for this purpose Berlin’s largest concert hall, for On Thursday evening a concert was given in the Sing Fe nema * v2 ; cit a : rl . 
4 dience turned out that filled it almost to the last seat. akademie by Heinrich Maurer, piar with the assistance | pas : s a : 
program was popular in character and comprised the of Prof. Hugo Heermann, violin, and Jacques van Lier, mm vi WwW _ ; rs fe , ' r 
Bs ’ minor fantasy, the B flat minor sonata and the better cello. Maurer seems to make a specialty of chamber music, sadn ler stag i t ‘ pera 
ak: : . 3 eee The new opera hous f nat 
etudes, preludes and waltzes. At the beginning the for he was heard only in works of that nature The pro Sl il ee hes 


pianist seemed a bit tired. but he soon warmed up to. gram consisted of the Brahms C minor trio, Saint-Saéns 
: 2 Ff 





he has never played better than he did in the sonata in the same key, for piano and cello, and the S 


} 














; part of the program. Godowsky’s plastic touch, his _ bert B flat trio. Maurer proved to be an admirable pianist Richard Strauss’ “Ros ier t if rst perf 
den, singing tone, and his marvelous execution, com- and musician. His playing was technically finished, tonall ince at La Scala, had a f tive n spite of the 
vith his exquisite refinement of interpretation, make sympathe tic and well balanced as to ensemble; he did not preset of the compos The It ld | naught 
Chopin playing a thing of joy At the end of the pro- give too much, as pianists are apt to do when playing witl f the waltzes and dance t 1 tl i 
he had at least a dozen Is and | responded with violin and cello, nor on the other hand did he give too parts of the libret t 7 
lf dozen encore little. He found just the happy medium; his conceptions led out four time ter f t t after t 
nee were very artistic and his phrasing tasteful. Maurer is an ond the hisses drowned t 1 nd it w nly wit! 
Frieda Hempel, Berlin’s star coloratura singer, will ensemble player to be reckoned with. He has also been great difficulty that t third act could be finished. How 
g at the Metropolitan next season, the manage- heard here several times this winter as an accompanist to ever, the beautiful tr t I ! ! it 
Royal Opera is looking for a substitute. Mlle. singers in which capacity he also made an excellent im iudience and compensated f legree for what they 





@ 


e ot rt ing f the work, so that at 
p t poser again was called 

fosenkavalier” is still 
rt rrow a second excu! 

ge ft Berlin by extra train The 


t which | wrote last weel 


irector of the Vienna Imperial 
pensio1 According to the 
1 to a pension who has served 

he discharged by the man 

e pensioned off. As Wein 
resignation and had served les 
not entitled to a pension. Th 
performance of the “Rosenkava 
een superintended by Weingartner 
s made a very effective 
that he has cut the score down 
tainly i sensible move, as 
g as originally written 

‘ it Sarasate’s life-long 

( quite suddenly in the Villa 

r nt t 1 Sarasate Gold 
Sarasate a ompanist and man 
nown, he was marr el 
tinctly recall Sara 

Yor in December ISSo 
that ‘ rable and Hl-fated 
late impresario, 
Metropolitan Opera 

\\ ter ) d ted Sarasate played 

Mende ert nd his “Carmen” fantasy and 


~ . whicl were iccom 


( | ‘ pianist Goldschmidt was of 
tle import t he v n excellent impresario. With 


Bertha Marx now 


e next { neert of the Royal Orchestra 
n March 9 a new symphony, which 

le inn Bischoff, will be intro 

Berlis e other numbers of the program are 
Euryanthe verture, Mozart's ‘Haff 
Beet e1 Leonore” overture, No. 2 


cert of his 
Orchestra 
e Glazounow concerto 


Lalo’s Spanish symphony and 


ntire f it for lin and piano and will 
‘ ” f Schubert’s op. 102, Schu 

Reet wen ( minor sonatas, whik 

Mozart, 


ar tuture 
ho will a recital in Beethoven 


March 14; Alfred Cortot, who will be heard in 


Raoul S 
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Kocalszki, Alberto Jonas, Joseph Lhevinne, Frederic La 


mond, Olga Steeb, who will give three concerts with the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, playing nine concertos; Conrad 
a Schubert and Liszt program, and Max Pauer 


nerer 


Strauss will accompany [ran 


Ansorge in 


Qn March 8 Richard 
Steiner, who is to sing a program of Strauss’ songs in 
Beethoven Hall. It 
$ a piano accompanist in Berlin 

ure 


Leila Hélterhoff will be heard in 


a long time since Strauss has been 


eard 


a second song recita! 


n the 11th in Scharwenka Hall, when she will have the 


ssistance of Fritz Lindemann 
nere 
lhe Concert-Direction Hermann Wolff has issued special 


invitations for a matinee to be given in Bechstein Hall, on 

















“KONIGSKINDER” IN BERLIN 
Kir Humperdinck, Lola Artot de Padilla and Hoffmann 





March 8, by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, of Vienna. Won- 
derful reports are abroad concerning this boy, who is only 
thirteen years old. His ballet was produced at the Vienna 
Imperial Opera last fall, and his piano trio, op. 1, is to be 
played here by the Rosé Quartet at its next soiree on 
March 9. According to all accounts this boy is an ex- 
raordinary creative genius. We are accustomed to pre- 
cocity on the violin and piano, but it is a very different 
matter when a child of thirteen writes good chamber music 
and a work considered worthy of production by such a 
great institution as the Vienna Royal Opera 

nme 

Fritz Kreisler is to be the soloist of a concert given by 

Fritz Steinbach with the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
March 24. Kreisler will play the Mendelssohn concerto. 

nee 


Joska Szigeti, the youthful Hungarian violinist, has been 


coneertizing extensively this season both on the Continent 








and in Great Britain, and his success has everywhere been 
very noteworthy, The London Pall Mall Gazette called 
him a youthful Joachim, while a Glasgow paper said that 
his tone was reminiscent of Sarasate. Szigeti will be heard 
in Berlin the coming Thursday at the ninth symphony 
concert of the Bliithner Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Joseph Stransky. The violinist will play the Mendelssohn 
concerto. Two young compatriots of Szigeti, Fery and 
Rozski Weltmann, brother and sister, have also been meet- 
ing with pronounced success in London, Germany and 
They make a specialty of duos for two violins, 
in which they excel. The press of London, Berlin, Ostend 
and other cities speak of their playing in very warm terms. 
nre 


Elsa Rau, the well known Berlin pianist, will be heard 


Belgium. 


in April at Cologne as soloist of an orchestra concert 
under Fritz Steinbach 
neRne 

Godowsky and Hubermann are to join forces on April 
10 and play a program of Beethoven and Brahms sonatas 
for piano and violin in the large hall of the Philharmonie. 

RRR 

A popular Brahms evening will be given by Flesch, 

Schnabel and Gerardy in the Philharmonie on March 31. 
RRe 

Julia Culp will give her fourth and last song recital of 
the season in Beethoven Hall on March 14. The hall is 
already sold out. On March 18 Elena Gerhardt will give 
her third and last recital in the same hall, with the assist- 
ance of Arthur Nikisch at the piano 

nee 

Mrs. Howard Wells is meeting with success as a piano 
teacher in Berlin. She makes a specialty of normal work 
and has a number of teachers in her classes, which she 
conducts quite independently of the work of Mr. Wells, 
whose proficiency and achievements as a piano pedagogue 
in this city are well known 

ner, 

Hugo Kaun concerts were recently given in Frankfort- 
a-M. and Hanau. The composer, who was present, re- 
ceived an ovation in both cities. Kaun’s new symphony 
also scored a big success in Weimar, and a work for male 


choir lately aroused great enthusiasm in Dortmund. 
ArtHuUR M. ABELL. 
Prima Donna—I have here a certificate from a doctor 
to the effect that I can’t sing tonight 
Manager—Why go to all that trouble? 
certificate that you never could sing !—Tit-Bits. 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfiirstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 


I'll give you a 
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Success of Vernon Spencer Pupils. 

On March 21 Lillian Shinberg, one of Vernon Spencer's 
most talented young artist-pupils, who played so success 
fully in Berlin with the Orchestra last winter, 
will make her first London appearance 
ntire recital at Bechstein Hall 


luthner 
She will give an 
, on which occasion Ameri 
represented by Samuel Ballinger, 


can composers will be 


whose E flat major scherzo will receive its first hearing 

in England. 
Another pupil, 

cently in Geneva, 


Geneva papers said: 


Mile. Berte Racine, has played twice re 
Switzerland. Speaking of her, the 
This young artist has remarkable strength, an unusually reliable 

n irkable 
iperb | ides of Chopin, 


technic, much warmth and tempera under 


standing of the works she 
sonata by the 





played 


the B minor same composer, and tl Brahms rhap- 








gave one ample opportunity to ad e he iy-sided talent. 
lribune de Geneve, January 29, 1911 
She is a pianist whose playing is urforced and natural and full 


of temperament. Occasionally, as in the Brahms rhapsody, the lat 
ter seemed to dominate too much, but several of Chopin’s pre 


ides and in particular in the finale, of his B minor sonata, she 











owed a beautiful touch, great strengt nd bravura and a re 
markable musical penetration into the works.—Journal de Geneve, 
Je 28, 1911. 
Mile. B. Racine has just finished her studies with the distir 
guished pedagogue, Vernon Spe: in Berlin. She yssesses a 
ma 1arkable technic, yet has, in addition to her virtuosity, dee 
isical feeling of a rare order ler ple is warm and of ex 
finish. The marvelous way in she interpreted Bee 
ven’s sonata, ““Les Adieux, and tli Chopin F mi fantaisie, 
39, called forth a demonstration which was almost unending 
L. A. B. ¢ December 18, 1910. 
Tribute to Moratti. 
The following is from the Berlin Continental Times of 


February 26, I9II: 





Elsie Hirschberg, the young 





eat success at the Wash 





ised eulogistic comment on all sides by her beautiful 
1 Miss Hirschberg 


trained 
students in the large American 





mezzo soprano. 
e most promising class working 
Signor Moratti, the 


Miss Hirsel 





successor of Signor Lamperti. 


rg delighted her audience with the richness, wari 





ymatic intensity of her beautiful mezzo soprano. Her 





in quality, yet at es under perfect contro 





indeed, was 





featur which immediately 





ssed ne, 


ss and absolute ease with which she sang Signor Moratti 











1as good cause to be proud of Miss Hirschberg’s splendid 
as tl t young artist herself declares, she feels 
s owes entirel; the work done in Moratti’s studio. 
Miss Hirschberg, who comes from Newark, Ohio, is now, at Sig- 
Moratti’s advice, preparing for the operatic field. Another suc 
American pupil of Moratti is Elizabeth Schill Chicag 
va ecently offered a contract as coloratur at 
Cassel Royal Opera, 


but declined in the interests of 





More Praise for Ludwig Hess. 
societies en- 
into a 


Ludwig Hess, who never 
him, and 


disappoints the 
who is always ready to 
breach at a moment’s notice, took the place of 
brated Munich tenor, Heinrich Knote, at a 
Hanover not long since, and the change 
one for the audience. The 
s the story: 


gaging jump 
he cele- 


concert in 


proved to be an 
following 


agreeable press no- 
tice tell 
rher Ver at first 1 iny 
ot sing!” This tale of 
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nent soon calmed down, for, to the management of the 
Artists’ ¢ certs, immediately setting the telegraph in motion in a 
ections as soon as the news of the illness of the Munich hero 
arrived, it was possible to gage the services of Chamber 
Sing Ludwig Hess at the elevent our rhe love the Hannover 
goers hz for Hess wa n igain amply testified to \l 
ug ie has s very often in Hannove f recent years, but 
few people took vantage f the t t tur the tickets, ar 
large hall and surrounding gallery wer wded \s soon as 
rst song had been completed any last mainders of dissatis 
tion had changed into blissful delight We ave of late had « 
yrtunity encugh of paying homage to the iderful qualities pos 
sessed by this eminent artist We can but repeat all we have said 
ng ere this \l is best characteristics wer noted again yeste: 
ay re the wondrous range of his top register enchanted 
1 i all those who had not yet heard him Hiess sang 





each by Schubert, Brahms and Wolf, and when he ren 





1 the “Grals-Erzahlung,” which was down on Knote’s program 
S an ex the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds An 
artist like Hess need not reserve any trump card for the decisive 
pment, as ins a g as he pleases.—Hannoverscher A 
g Hat t 


Zimbalist in Manchester. 

Efrem Zimbalist at the famous Hallé 
concerts in Manchester in January last aroused great en- 
thusiasm in the shown by the following press 


Lhe appearance ot 
1udience, as 


notice ; 


great violinist in the person of Mr. Zimbalist has 


front rank. He is a 


ust reached man’s estate 


young Russian, and for an artist 





his technical power is asto 


g, and equally so is the force of his individuality. He plays 
1 fine old Strad violin, which may account for the rare beauty 
of t he produces, particularly in st-string ages The tem 





ament of Mr. Zimbalist was very obvious in his fine rendering of 


the “H nqeraae Dances,” which worked the audience up to an 

sually prolonged bape. of enthusiasm, which, however, was of 
1 
1 


ayer did not respond 





audience is not given to frequent or violent demonstra 
of val, and it is a question whether on rare occasions of 
s Id not be policy to avoid a contest, or at any rat 





int a notice in the programs to prohibit encores.— Manchester Ev 


Albert Spalding in Hamburg. 


Che following criticism of the Albert 


American violinist, 





Spalding, is another indication that his rare gifts have 
appealed to the musical Germans: 

rhe ylinist \lbert Spalding, is an artist of personality He 
€ ed himself with the first stroke of his bow in the Handel 
\ major sonata Here and in Bach and in Reger, unaccompanied 


lemonstrated a supreme technical power and a passionate energy 





f conception In the music for violin alone he constructs real 


yphony over the four strings, without allowing one to hear in 


his interpretation the slightest imperfection or impurity. Yes, it 


became a miracle to witness his domination of his instrument in the 


domination of the 


understands now the power of the 


Reger sonata; minutest accents and expressions; 


d one interpreter to make or 
r the composition. 

Also in Brahms does Mr. 
»w the same grandeur of style and nobility of 
it failing in any virtuouse details, yet he stanc 


weakness To 
f his playing, Mr. Hertz gcc 


his rendering of Schumann and Spalding 


With 


above all ins! 


phrasing 





sentimentality or ond the manly impetuous beauty 


—_— 
ipulous 


tha at the piano with scr 


care R. M. H., in Hamburg Correspondent, November jo, 1910 





Elizabeth Sherman Clark at Princeton 


Elizabeth Clark, contralto, sang at the annual 
luncheon and musicale of the Nova Caesarea Chapter of 
the Daughters of the 
March 


Sherman 


given on 
Regent. 


American Revolution, 


10 in Princeton in honor of the State 


Elgar is on his way here All the com 


New York as the 


Sir Edward 


) visit dear 


posers seem as anxious t 





and modest singers.— New York Evening Sun 
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MUSIC IN SALT _— 


SALT | : Via ) 


Mrs 


enjoyable recital i e First Cor 


Wi tien: Igelheart, reade 
igregationa 


M. a Brines, tenor, and 
gave an 
Church last evening 

nRme”e 
Glee Club gave a fine 


The Denver musical program last 


evening in the First. Methodist Church 


rhe program con 
tained many of the old standard glees and quarte 
Rene 

ganist of the Tabernacle, left last Sat- 


J. J. McClellan, o1 
urday for 






Riverside, Cal., to dedicate t organ at “Glen 


wood Mission Inn,” last evening 
nRre 
who has been 


Stillmai 


Thomas |} 
Arnson, U0 
to Salt Lake 


mony 


Giles, 


t 


idying abroad undet 


lowsky, and Edgar Kelley, returned 


during the week and will open a piano, har- 
and composition studio, 

RRR 
\ll the musical organizations 
Utah will be c 
with full control 


nts at the 





among the 


University of idated into a central body 


vested in the student body, if plans that 
are now under way are 


matured. A meeting of the musi 


cal organizations was held under the direction 
of Prof 


Julian 


lhursday, 


Squire Coop, of the chair of music, at which 


Thomas was named as temporary chairman 
nRne 
Graham has arranged special 
for the Club on 
Claude J. Nettleton will be the 
tra engaged for the 


Fred ¢ musical programs 


Commercial Saturdays and Sundays 
director of a small orches 
next few weeks 

RRR 
Irene Kelly-Williams, of Salt Lake, now 
New York reports that she is en 
joying her work greatly with her new teacher 


Ree 


choir gave its twentieth 


studying in 


aes Oscar Saenger, 


The Tabernacle anniversary 


when 





concert in the Tabernacle many oO 





he leading local musicians took part in the interesting 
RRR 

J. J. McClellan left on 

Colorado Springs, where he has been « 
organ recitals nee 

\lessandro Bonci, the great tenor, will appear in the Salt 

Lake 


Fred ¢ 


Sunda ast for Denver and 


gaged to give 


Theater on March 28, under the management of 


Graham F.C. G 


TETRAZZINI TO GIVE FAREWELL CONCERT. 
Because of the enormous succes yf ‘Tetraz 
cert at the New York Hippodron n Sur 
March 12 


1 


ini’s cor 
iday evening 
yunted to nearly $8,000) 


donna wi rive another concert in the 


(when the receipts am 


the great prima 
imé auditorium en Sunday evening, April 2. It will be 
New York for this season. Her 
for the next appearance is to 1 “Shadow 
“Dinorah”; the “Carnival of and other 
Nahan 


program. Hundreds were 


farewell program 
Dance, 
irom Venice,” 


selections. Franko and his orchestra again will 
in the 


the Hi ppodr 


Auseero JONAS 


Jenaer Strasse 29, Berlin, VW. 


VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION 


issist turned away fron 


me at the Eins vi concert 


and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Cuartes Datmores, tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. and Covent Gar- 
den. Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

Apam Drpur, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Francis MACLENNAN, tenor, — oyal Opera. 

“Hans Tanz_er, tenor, Royal Opera, aren. 

Franz Ecenterr, baritone, Berlin Royal Ope 

FLORENCE WIcKWAM, mezzo-soprano, etesnelitan Opera Co. 

Paut Kuittet, tenor, Vienna Imperial era. 

CAVALLIERE Martvu SaMMaRcO, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Co. and 
Covent Garden. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
The names marked * are those of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


IN ENGLISH, 


Telephone ; Amt Wilmersderf Be. 2067 


Putnam Griswotp, basso, Berlin Royal Opera; next season, Metro 
politan Opera Co. 
MARGARETHE Preusse-MAaTZENAvuER, 


mezzo-soprano, Munich Royal 


Opera. 
*Herena Fort, 


soprano, Royal Opera, Prag; next season, Dresden 
Royal Opera. 
*Davipa Hess, soprano, Stockholm Royal Opera. 
“Frances Rosz, ongeeam, Berlin Royal Opera; next season, Metro- 


politan Opera Co. 
ARCELLA LinpH, the famous concert singer. 


GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
BERLIN, W.W. Nicolsburgerplats | 





HOWARD WELLS ; 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Representative of 


LESCHETIZKY 


ht St. 24 Berlin W., Germany 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
S Fer four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W. Prager St., 11 





LEILA S. HOLTERHOF 


Concert Soprano 


Touring Europe Season 1910-11 


A veice of beautifully pure quality technic, strong and phrasing admirable 
London Telegraph, Dec. 6, 1910 


Address: Regensburger St. 26 - - 


Berlin, W., Germany 











1 by the London Sym 
the of the Hanley Glee and 
" la Richter, at the eighth 
he season in Queen’s Hall 
Pauline Donalda, .s Margher 
\ é st; Robert Burnett, as Mephisto- 
( | David Br Brander The work was 
i f the choir, which had 
t I irmaster, John James, was 
t é ipline, familiarity with the 
t in quality of tone, though, as 
l es, the male voices ¢ 
f delivery; the ftemate 
f attack and in dramati 
i Pp torn ¢ ind one 
patnet rea g ( 
L) ter The difficult 
t ish of technic by Ma 
t ré \ voice ts the ha 
we Mr. Hyde sang wit 
, etat L the ting part 
i t ernes f expressi 
freq t dema 
nme 
rt of t | lon Symphony Orchestra, 
¢ t pearance of these concerts 
J r t reti ent irom the concert 
n will be 
Wag 
Hay 
H Ha 
Brahn 
Beet 
| t I w Hubermant 
mre 
,000 aid Mme 
| I representative of THe Mt 
rece I rviev g day 
il condition 
t 1 nade aw i ie 
t! \ en's musical clubs And 
é ing! I assure you that the 
le the management of the local clubs 
ery detail to perfection. Nothing 








sig. LECOMTE 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


STUDIO: 53 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 4874 Plaza 
Will Resume Teaching and Coaching in Lcndon May Ist at 
268 Elgin Avenue, W. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'’S 


Address in England is Mansfield Lodge, 15 Hamil- 
ton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
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ability 
number of flourishing musical clubs so ad- 
And the excellent programs they give! 


could better prove the American woman’s executive 
than the great 
mirably managed. 
It was all a re velation. Yes, this was my seconc season, 
but this year 1 made a more extensive acquaintance with 
ry ‘and some of its musical conditions. We trav- 
eled from coast to coast, and away down to Florida and 
Florida we mar- 


we found 


up over the borderline of Canada. In 


veled at the 


huge palm trees, cocoanuts and monkeys galore, and rattle- 


extreme tropical climate. Here 


snakes and swarms of black people. 

“No, the appreciation for music was not on quite the 
same level as farther North. 

What a beautiful country California is! The luxuri- 


s climate, the hospitality of its people and the 
beauty of its And here had ‘a day off,’ m 
and I had my picture taken under one of the beau- 


ance of it 
women ! we 


ful palms, and I composed a new song, too, that day. 
lhe inspiration of the climate and surroundings gave me 
the idea for the ‘Silver Rose,’ and I am just now bringing 
it out 

“Did I find ‘In a 


I was requested to give it on every program. 


Oh, 
We 


Persian Garden’ well known? 
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LEMMANN 
Pictu taken under palm 


y 


trees in 


gave it at every concert, either programmed or by re- 
quest. We gave variety to our programs by also giving 
the ‘Four Cautionary Tales,’ the ‘Breton Folk Songs’ and 
, other numbers. Even in the smaller towns away from the 
| big centers we always found the same desire for high-class 


programs and an unfailing understanding and apprecia 


tion. It was all marvelous, in what it meant for the fu- 
ture \ll the programs of all the women's clubs seem to 
ame high standards. 

of us all. 


| But I was especially interested in the prairies of the United 
2 Gordon Place 


ADELE ROSENTHAL ? “it's 


|HAROLD BAUER writes: “She has my warm recommendation 
| both as Teacher and Performer.” 


maintain the 


“So many features American life interested 
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States, in their vast and majestic loneliness, and in the 
Indian reservations, and the tragedy of the Indians’ ex- 
Civilization came too soon for them, thev 
were too young a people to meet its demands. It is all 
very sad and melancholy and one may see in their tragic 
faces Especially notice- 
able is it in the faces of the Indian women, who come 
down to the trains to sell bead and basket work of all 
kinds. 

“I wrote a little Indian song while out there in the 
prairies, not that I used any original Indian themes like 
your talented Charles Wakefield Cadman, whom I met at 
lecture he gave here in London last year and where I 
heard some of those quaint and charming melodies he has 
In my Indiau 


termination. 


their sense of sorrow and loss. 


collected and so beautifully harmonized. 
song I have written both the theme and the words. I tried 
to some of the sentiment of the Indian and his 
prairie home and I trust soon to have it brought out. 
“And I saw the premiére of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.’ Oh, yes, I liked it very much. I must say I am 
an admirer of all Puccini’s compositions, though there 
may not be the same wealth of melody in this last opera 
that one finds in his earlier works. But it should have 
Even if another ‘whiskey and soda’ 


catch 


been sung in English. 
barbarism had to occur it would still be more fit than the 
Italianism of English names and American phrases of life, 
which all sounded so comical in the Italian tongue. 

“My opinion of other contemporary composers? 

“There are several very talented composers among the 
younger ones! No, I won't mention names, but there is 
an impetus that is as yet not quite fully realized by the 
general public, but it is gathering force, and English mu- 


sical history is being made quietly but surely by these 
younger and thoughtful writers. 

“T was sorry not to have heard more music while 
in America. But we were ‘concertizing’ every night and 


mostly every afternoon and between times just lived in 
the train, which is such a woeful waste of time. 

“When New York City we again were 
made acquainted with the activity and power of the mu 
sical What a brilliant Mrs 
We had a wonderful reception with the Rubinstein Club. 
And to my dear friend, Victor Harris, conductor of the 
St. Cecelia Club, I have dedicated a new vocal intermezzo 
for ‘In Sherwood The 


words are by Basil Hood, and the poem opens with ‘The 


we arrived in 


club. woman Chapman is! 


female voices, entitled Forest.’ 
Hour before Dawn when the fairies of Oberon’s Court 
dance in the dim starlight.’ 

shall 
new things, besides those I have mentioned, a little later, 
but I am not quite ready, or rather they are not quite 
ready 


“New compositions of mine? I have some other 


yet. 

“No, I would not care to make another American tour. 
It is too Only the wonderfully tonic climate 
enabled me to go through with this last year. I am 
glad I had the opportunity of knowing the ccuntry so well; 
it is a glorious country, and I may go back again, but not 


strenuous. 


SO 


to tour.” 
22 eR 
Edward Gay Hill, a young American vocalist, will make 
his London debut at the first of four fortnightly coa 


certs to be given by the London Glee Club under Arthur 
Fagge, conductor in Queen’s Small Hall, March 1. Mr 
Hill will sing several songs. 
RR ER 
John Dunn, the English violinist, will play the Elgar 
concerto and the Tschaikowsky concerto with the New 
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Symphony Orchestra, under Landon Ronald, in Queen's 
Hall, May 1. Mr. Dunn, who is now on the Continent, 
will give a recital in Leipsic April 3. 
RR ER 

\fter a lapse of nine years, London is once more to have 
its musical festival. It is certainly one of the anomalies 
if English musical life, that while our creative activities 
ind general interest in the art have quickened and devel- 
ped in a phenomenal degree; that while the great festi- 

schemes hold their ground in the provinces, and the 
\ssociation of Competition Festivals has spread its influ 
nce far and wide over the country, the metropolis shou!d 
till remain without any periodical event which corre- 
ponds to the leading Continental festivals, or the great 
musical meetings held in our provincial and cathedral 
cities. It was to supply this deficiency that Robert New- 
1 organized the first London Musical Festiv-1 in May, 
1899. It was memorable for the opportunity it afforded 
to Londoners of hearing the combined bands of Paris and 
London in a friendly rivalry, which taught us that though 


ir own material was intrinsically unsurpassed, it fell 
somewhat short of the ideal polish and precision which 
can only 
star of the veteran Lamoureux was then not far from its 
setting, while that of Sir Henry J. Wood was rising rap- 


idly above the horizon. The festivals so successfully in- 


ve acquired by a permanent organization. ‘The 


augurated were continued in the spring of each year un- 
til 1902, and together with the Promenade and Symphony 
Concerts they achieved a great educational! work, and in- 
culcated a widespread love of orchestral music. The re- 
vival of the London Musical Festival in the Coronation 
year of His Majesty King George V, when many for- 
eigners, as well as visitors from all parts of the United 
ild certainly prove a highly successful experiment 


RnRR 


The dates on which performances will be given are May 


22, 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27. There will be six concerts in 
all: three evenings—the 22, 24 and 26; and three after- 
noons—the 23, 25 and 27. Subscriptions may be taken for 
the entire series or for the three afternoon or evening con 

rts, as a half series. Single tickets will also be issued, 
ut the subscribers will have the first choice of seats. The 
following arrangements have been made: The Norwich 


tival Chorus will be heard in Elgar’s “The Dream of 


Gerontius” and Max Reger’s setting of the rooth Psalm; 


1's Mass in B minor, and the 
Brit- 





the Sheffield Chorus in Bac 
Leeds Choral Union in the “St. Matthew Passion.” 
ish orchestral music will be represented by new works of 
he greatest interest and importance, including Sir Ed 
vard Elgar’s second symphony (in E flat) and orchestral 
vorks by Prof. Granville Bantock, Dr. Walford Davies 


d Percy Pitt. These novelties will be conducted by their 
respective composers. Germany supplies one work which 


will be new to England in Max Reger’s setting of the 


Psalm, already mentioned; while Debussy’s orches- 
tral work, “Rondes de Printemps” (Images No. 3) rep- 
resents the modern French school. An afternoon concert 
will he devoted to Dr. Richard Strauss, as composer and 
conductor. It is well known that in the interpretation of 
Mozart’s music Dr. Strauss is inimitable, and the program 
will include a symphony and a concerto by that master. 
Chere will be a first performance by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra of the tone-poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
nd the concert will wind up with the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils,” and the closing scene from “Salome.” For 


ter Aino Ackté has been engaged. 


Che following artists are to appear: Vocalists—Aino 
Ellen Beck, Elena Gerhardt, Agnes Nicholls and 
Thornton; Messrs. Thorpe Bates, Herbert Brown, 





Ben Davies, Gervase Elwes and Robert Radford; the 
Sheffield Festival Quartet. Instrumentalists—Fritz Kreis- 
er, Pablo Casals and Harold Bauer. The Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra has been retained for the festival, and with the 
exceptions mentioned above, all the works will be con- 
ducted by Sir Henry J. Wood 

Further details respecting the individual concerts wii!l 
be forthcoming. Such, however, are the general outlines— 
subject possibly to slight alteration—of a festival scheme 
hich has been most carefully considered with a view to 
eeting the varied tastes and requirements of a large pub- 

British art will be fully represented, more than half 


Kinod 


\ingdom, and the colonies, will be flocking to London, 
the items being supplied by native composers. Modern 
isic is predominant; while, at the same time, the inclu 
n Of two of Bach’s vocal masterpieces will appeal to 


se whose musical affections are as much rooted in the 


past as in the present. It remains for the public to prove 


that t 
! 
| 


he revival of the London Musical Festival is not only 
welcome, but a necessary step, and that there is no truth 
in the statement, so often heard outside the metropolis, 
it Londoners are far less keen in their appreciation and 
pport of great musical ventures than are the amateurs 
he large provincial cities. 


RRR 


Bertram Shapleigh, the American composer, will con- 





t 


t his four symphonic sketches, entitled “Gur Amir,” 
ith the Brighton Municipal Orchestra at Brighton, March 
15. The London Choral Society has a new composition 
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by Mr. Shapleigh in rehearsal, which will be heard in the 
early autumn. This work is entitled “The Fir Tree and 
the Brook,” the poem by Helen Hunt Jackson, and it is 
set for an eight part chorus, a capella. Mr. Shapleigh’s 
tone poem, “Mirage,” was recently played with great suc 
cess in Los Angeles, Cal. 


RRR 


Che New Quartet, composed of Albert E. Sammons, first 
violin; Thomas W. Petre, second vidlin; H. Waldo War 
ner, viola, and C. Warwick Evans, cellist, gave the first of 
a series of concerts in Bechstein Hall, March 7, playing 
the Glazounow quartet, op. 70, in D; the Brahms quar 
tet, op. 67, B flat, and a concertstuck, in one movement, by 
the English composer, George Dyson. This new ensemble 
of English players bids fair to take a very prominert 
place in London’s regular chamber music concerts. Indi 
vidually, thetr talent is of a high order, and their concerted 
work is distinguished by great finish and balance of tone. 
rhe interpretations of the above mentioned works were 
artistic and satisfactory in every way. The future of this 
quartet will be watched with interest. 


RRR 


As an interpreter of German lieder Theodore Byard 
stands pre-eminent among English singers. On his pro 
gram in Bechstein Hall, March 9, he brought forward 
songs by Schubert, Schumann, Strauss and Erich J. Wolff, 
besides some French and old English songs. Mr. Byard 
possesses all the requisite qualifications for the interpreta 
tion of the German art song. Many interpreters of th 





PHEODORE BYARD 


genre give but a rough hewn idea of German ideilism as 
express din the Lied Chey conceive each and every song 
as pure folksong and give a peasant’s reading even ot 
the most transcendent conceptions Not so with Mr 
Byard. He brings to his work a thorough musicianship 
the divining sense of a poet, and a clear straightforward 
delivery that impress through its sheer simplicity. Eng- 
lish though he is, he imparts the pure Teutonic atm: 

phere to all his German numbers and a sincerity that has 
its own charm. In such numbers as Schubert's “Nacht 
stiick,” “Die Sterne” 
mance and poetic charm is at once made manifest. And 


and “An die Leyer,” all their ro 


in Schurmann’s “Auftrage” and in the contrasting Strauss 
“Zueignung” the singer was equally effective. Of pure 
baritone quality, his voice is at all times excellently con- 
trolled and is particularly sympathetic in the higher reg- 
ister. Mr. Byard will give a second recital March 23, for 
which he has arranged a miscellaneous program of much 
interest. Samuel Liddle accompanied the singer with much 
taste 


i 


Julius Casper, the young violinist who became so weil 
known in German musical circles after his debut with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Dr. Kunwald, 
when he played concertos by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
is now in London arranging for some recitals and orches- 
tral concerts. Mr. Casper has greatly broadened in his 
art this last two years and his London appearances are 
looked forward to with much interest by his many friends, 

EVELYN KAESMANN 





MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 
i 


Memen Marc ig! 


Che past two weeks have been eventful in the Memphis 
musical world and the coming week will continue full of 
interesting attractions, 
nme 
Ihe Beethoven Club established a record of three im 
lays, with Yolando Méré, the 


Federation 


portant concerts in eight « 
liungarian pianist, in recital, lebruary 25 
Day, a notable event in club life, was celebrated with a 


program of public school music and Marie Stapleton-Mur- 


iy, assisted by Katherine Seay Falls, in a delightful con- 
cert on March 4. Mrs. Murray ts a dramatic soprano ot 
rare ability; she has a lovely voice of wide range and a 
charming personality 

S :@ sR 
Next in the line of important attractions will be the 


week of French grand opera, and probably every musician 





in the city who can possibly d will attend at least one 
of the operas, to be presented by the New Orleans French 
Opera Company in the Lyceum [heate’, under the manage- 


ment of Jules Layelles. 





nee 

Monday night, March 13, wi e Beethoven Club night 
at the opera, when “Mar is to be given Che other 
operas to be pr sented dur g the week ar¢ ba 2 Lar 
men,” Les Huguenots, that Rigoletto” and 
“Lakme 

nerRre 

The regular meeting of the Amateur Music Club 1s be- 
ing held this afternoon in the club rooms. For the past 
few weeks.the club has been studying the operas, making 

specialty of the ones included in the list to be presentea 
at the Lyceum next week. An interesting cal pro 
gram is being presented this afternoon and prizes will be 
awarded for the greatest progress in the opera study class 

[his prize is, each month, a silver spoon for the month in 
which it is given 

nner 

[The Sherwood Club, with Louise con, is hold 
ing its regular monthly meeting toda Che usical his 
tory department of the club, wht i mposed of mor 
idvanced musicians, is st r e operas and, like othe 
clubs in the city are doing, is giving special attention to 
the operas to be presented by t rench Opera Compa 

nRre 

Che feature of the meeting of the Mozart Club was t! 
reading of the story of the { L, Lakme, y M 
axon. The Sherwood Club memb ha studied Ire 
German and Italian operas during t vinter 

neRre*e 

\ delightful! iteresting progr A ed ; 
ifternoon at the meeting f the Mozart Club, | iim t 
Woman's Building Chis little club is a ipter of th 
Beethoven Juniors and is under the leadership f 
Leone McCallum. The afternoon’s progr included 
bers by Julia Macon, Dollu Dimple Rucks, Naomi Walle 
and Martha Fleming. At the close of the program re 
freshments were served Elizabet Pil ind Ehizabet 
Browning 

nRe, 

Complimentary to Mrs. Marie Staplet Murray, who ap 
peared in concert Saturday eveni Mat 4, Mr. and Mr 
Herman ,Kellar entertained with an informal reception in 
the r studios following the concert The studios were ar 
tistically decorated with daffodils and other spring blos 
soms The guests, to the number I fitty, were re ived 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kellar, Mrs. Katheri ry Falls, Mrs 
Stapleton and Mrs. Murray 

Rene”, 

The Renaissance Music Club held ting this week 
it the home of Mrs. Wetter Bea c An inte 
esting and instructive paper was read by M R. B. Snow 
den on “The Development of M il Instruments De 
lightful vocal and instrur tal selecti fr Schuman: 
Jensen, Sternberg, Rotoli, Gl Mozart IR hle were 
presented by Mrs. Howard Brown, Mrs. Albert Bigg Irs 
Iverson Graves, Mrs. N. (¢ P s, Vera Watson, Mr 
S. T. Carnes and Banks Jordan 

nere 

Ihe Schumann Club meeting, wh was to have be 
held last Saturday, was postponed t Saturda Marc 
18, when an elaborate program will be given under t li 
rection of Annie Dicksot The meeting will take e form 
f a students’ recital, only a few of tl Ider 1 bers ap 
pearing N. N. O 


Clarence Whitehill to Give Recital Thursday. 


Clarence Whitehill 1 tal will t place in M 
elssohn Hall ¢ rl tert Ma Mr 
Whitehill gT hr 1 S t 
two by Beethove t » balla | 

ne air by Bizet, tw ¢ Tse y, tw P 
each by Wolf, Rul dichard St 
in English by Cadman, S idler and Ke 
complete program was previ ly pu , M 


at CouRTER 














March 8 ) 
rhe twentieth Gewandhaus concert has Felix Weingart 


Leipsic, 


uest conductor, in the absence of Arthur Nikisch 

e prog has Weingartner’s own symphony, No. 3, 10 

E major; the overture to Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” and a 
Haydn D jor symphony Those who have long known 


how lit nposer talent the gifted conductor Weingart 
much curiosity in advance of this symphony 


e performance in Leipsic would indicate the symphony 
the nposer’s best work, yet a long way behind the re 
irement a good symphony rhe principal reason for 
redit that the content is generally in spirit of the 
revaili Richard Strauss symphonic poem, interchanged 
nents with broad waltzes by Johan Strauss 
ere any moral law against a Johan Strauss 
em r symphony, but because Weingartner has neg 
t t e the waltzes the usual symphonic canon 
tment, and the Richard Strauss spirit also receives n¢ 
etter working out in required symphonic stability. Viewed 
to the manner of composition, the scherzo consti 


the second movemel 


t might easily seem the best of 
the viewpoint of individual inspiration and 


ne ul I 
( inding orchestration, the adagio is probably the most 
luable, with a good margin. This movement requires 
nineteen of the sixty-five minutes needed for the whole 
work Those persons who would like evidence on alleged 
elation to Richard Strauss will find it in the gossiping 


of the very first phrase, with ecstatic up-scale runs 
r the strings, an up-scale chromatic glide for the flute, 


many other touches 


urish 


This brings the first movement 
s of a symphonic poem, with the half 


Dp rly accreditable to the spirit of another composer 
\fter the better written scherzo, with an intentional epi 
sode like Johann Strauss, 
the adagio starts in som 
ber, plain song in major, 
for low horns and strings. 
In the course of various 
plans of extension and 
development, the move- 
ment repeatedly has the 


power to interest and de 





light through great melo- 
dic warmth Another 
theme, almost in archaic 
spirit and very beautiful, 
goes visiting over the en 
tire rchestra and helps 
the entertainment percep 
tibly The last movement 
starts with a mysterious 
stroke by the piccolos, 
Hlowed by other high 
Reinect woodwind, then a myste 
rious figure for cellos 


eeding to the main pastoral 


mater i eisurely six-eight motion. 
r cannot put away the thought of 
er nd Richard Strauss, but the 
ement may be still of much more value in content 
st and second \n agreeable fugato is also 
dent before coming into another long waltz episode 
real Johan Strauss theme \s a sign that the at 
phere of the ally ' intended, both the first and 
‘ iolit ps accompany briefly on the up beat by 
unding the strings with inverted bowsticks. The whole 
waltz incident is sonorously, if not symphonically, treated. 
t as the trumentation in every movement is designed 
nd wel ne could only expect from so distin- 
' nt eur of purely orchestral values. The 
( ndl men played the symphony splendidly under 
} é ister-conductor hand, and the public at 
m rehearsal granted cordial recognition at the 

n of the worl 

neRe 

‘ nd Leipsic Bach festival of five concerts is an- 
\ 0, 21 Karl Straube will direct the 
f the Bach Verein and Thomaner Chor, 
( Gewandhaus orchestra Four pro 
Il be ven in the Thomas Kirche and one in the 
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Gewandhaus. Besides the “St. John” passion music and 
various organ and chamber compositions, there will be a 
total of seven cantatas performed, Straube is in reality a 
great Bach scholar, and is fully entitled to command at a 
3ach festival. The first of these three day festivals under 
his direction was that of May, 1908, on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the Bach staute by Karl Seffner. 
nRre 
[he operetta, “Meine Tante, Deine Tante,” by Amelie 
Nikisch (Mrs. Arthur Nikisch), is now announced for very 
first performance on April 1, at the Residenz Theater in 
Dresden. 
nrRre 
The second concert the Bach Verein’s current sea 
son was without choral or orchestral works. With con- 
tralto Maria Philippi of Basel, violinist Alexander Petchni- 
koff of Berlin, cellist Hans Bottermund, and organist Karl 
Straube of Leipsic, the all Bach program included the 
Doric toccata and fugue for organ; contralto aria from 
the cantata “Vergniigte Ruh, beliebte Seelenlust”; the G 
major suite for cello alone; the four songs for contralto 
ind organ, “Dir, dir Jehova will ich singen,” “Todessehn- 
sucht,” “So gibst du nun, mein Jesu, gute Nacht,” “Ich 
halte treulich still”; the 
largo and fugue from the 
C major sonata for violin 
alone, and the C minor 
organ passacaglia. The 
concert was wholly enjoy- 
able. Along with his other 
accomplishments Straube is 
one of the foremost organ 
virtuosi of the Continent; 
Maria Philippi is possessor 
noble and 
style the 
great content of the Bach 
works. Young Bottermund 
is a cellist of great accom- 
plishment and talent that 
will probably raise him to 
eminence. Petchnikoff 
played the largo and mon- 
umental fugue in great 
tonal breadth and beauty of conception. So has his over- 
refined Style of a decade ago evolved to a very ideal type 
tor the presentation of the Bach compositions. In Novem- 
ber the Bach Verein will give the great B minor Mass. 
RRre 
Che very gifted pianist, Elly Ney, was heard in the Al- 
bert Halle in a magnificent rendition of the Beethoven E 
flat concerto. Among her many notable appearances of 
late years was that of her giving of the Brahms B flat con- 
certo in the Gewandhaus. She will soon play the same 
work in London, with the orchestra under a young Dutch 
conductor, Van Raalte, a pupil of Arthur Nikisch. 
RRre 
Che three movement “Country Wedding” suite by the 
American composer, Mortimer Wilson, was heard here last 
week, conducted by Willi Wolff, of the Leipsic Operetten 
Theater, rhe first movement is of a country dance, in 
heavy accent and oboes, giving a pastoral character. The 
contrasting theme is a plain waltz. The material of each 
theme has musical vitality and character, though they were 
played twice too fast here. The Germans dance just about 
twice as fast as Americans do. The second movement, 
called a romanza, is an extraordinarily fine song for or- 
chestra. It is so industriously scored for every instrument 
that the effect is wholly satisfying, as of a symphonic an- 
dante. There is no cross rhythm in evidence, but four or 
five independent melodies going at once. Hence the im- 
pression of greatest possibile stability in the writing. The 
last movement is in full festival spirit, in a light hearted 
figure accompanied by bells modestly and tastefully em- 
ployed. The contrasting theme is in agreeable cantabile, 
ind the movement constitutes tuneful entertainment. This 
movement would also gain by a slower tempo than was 
here assumed, since the themes have vitality enough to 
permit much broader playing. The suite was written prob- 
The honest workmanship therein 
is strong testimony of rigid instruction that Mr. Wilson 
had from the late Frederic Grant Gleason in Chicago. It 
will be strange if the public does not come to know Wil- 
son’s works very well in the next few years. As has been 
formerly written in this correspondence, his talent and his 
writing facility are immense. 
nRe 
lhe piano recital by Mark Giinzburg had the Beethoven 
C minor variations, Mendelssohn rondo capriccioso, Schu- 
mann toccata, Schubert’s “Wanderer” fantaisie, Chopin A 
flat ballade, B flat minor scherzo and A flat polonaise, the 
Saint-Saéns etude en valse, Emil Sauer’s 
“Volubilite” and octave study, also the Liszt Spanish rhap- 
sody. The artist interested exceedingly through a really 


of 


of «a voice 


matchless for 








LUDWIG FRANKENSTEIN, 
Editor Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.” 


ably twelve years ago. 


forme d’une 


musical nature and decidedly pianistic usage, as if here 
were a genuine pianist by profession. Your Leipsic cor- 
respondent heard Giinzburg play the Busoni choral con- 


certo (op. 39) in Dresden in November, 1907. The artist 


has since played the work there, yet the Busoni American 
press agent of the season 1910-1911 overlooked those mag- 
nificent renditions, in recent American writing about the 
concerto, 

nRe 


In a very bad recital, soprano Marta Dohne gave four 
songs by Schubert, five by Hugo Wolf, Eduard Behm’s 
“Aus weissen Wolken” and “Schmied Schmerz,’ Elizabeth 
Urtel’s “Mariengarn,” Paul Klengel’s “Wenn langst der 
Dichter schied” and “Die helle Sonne leuchtet,” also four 
Composer Behm played all the accom- 
paniments in tonal beauty and extreme character, ‘The 
singer was employing hopelessly bad vocalization. The 
Behm songs are individual and in much invention, carried 
out in modest tonalities, The first is sonorous, about as 
Liszt would have written. The second is vividly drawn in 
a strong motive. The Urtel song is of total unimportance. 
The first Klengel song has an agreeable accompanying fig- 
ure, as by a harp. The second iseagreeable in plainest me 
lodic means, just as both songs are far removed from the 
spirit of the high pressure moderns. 

RRR 

lhe Polish pianist-composer, Jules Wertheim, gave a re- 
cital to include the Chopin B flat minor sonata, two im- 
promptus and three etudes. Of his own composition there 
were the six preludes in C sharp, E and C minor, C major, 
F minor and G flat major, also his F minor variations. The 
closing group, by Liszt, included the third “Liebestraum,” 
“Loreley,” “Au bord d’une source” and the tarantelle 
“Venezia e Napoli.” The artist is a very brilliant per- 
former, in command of fine tone and good pianistic equip- 
ment. His variations, as the only one of his compositions 
heard for this report, are of highly refined material and 
considerable range of invention. Their smooth writing in- 
dicates long years of composer routine. In London, in 
May, the composer will play the variations of the above 
program and his rhapsody with orchestra, The same con- 
cert will bring the first performance of the artist’s first 


songs by Brahms. 


symphony. 

RRR 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik is showing the impetus 

of additional help in its weekly getting together. It re- 
cently came into possession of the brothers Franz and Car] 
Reinecke, of the firm Gebriider Reinecke. The paper is 
still under the editing of Ludwig Frankenstein. 

nRre 


The last week brought for the first time here in years 
a harp virtuoso in recital. In co-operation with the Irish 
violinist, Mary Dickinson, 
the beautiful young Italian, 
Maria Teresia Baldini, 
gave a concert in Feurich 
Saal. The harp composi- 
tions were the late English 
J. Thomas’ “Herbst,” A. 
Hasselman’s “Ballade,” the 
“Patuaglia Spagnuola,” 
“Am Bach,” ‘‘Marionetta” 
and “Humoreske” by L. M. 
Tedeschi; also  Hassel- 
mann’s “Gitana” and “Ca- 
price.” Miss Dickinson 
played the Glazounow con- 
certo, the Goldmark aria, 
Corelli's “Giga” and a 
3rahms-Joachim Hungar- 
ian dance. The harpist ‘s 
at home in Florence. She 
is playing in a half dozen 
of the metropolitan cities, 














including Vienna, Berlin CARL REINECKE, 
and London. She plucks Of Gebriider Reinecke. 

a beautiful tone from the 

instrument and_ evinces fine, earnest musicianship ‘n 
everything she does. With these traits and accomplish- 


ments, combined with great personal beauty, the young 

artist seems scheduled for a brilliant career, She was re- 

quired to play many additional selections at the close of 

her Leipsic recital. Miss Dickinson is a violinist of great 

impulse, who is as yet more intent upon brilliant render- 

ing, rather than technical care or fine musical reading. 
nme 


Violinist Rhoda Simpson, of Winnipeg, recently played 
the Beethoven concerto in regular concert series of the 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra in Naumburg. Winder 
stein engaged the young artist upon hearing her play the 
Tschaikowsky concerto. Her performance of the Bee- 
thoven was a highly successful one, since hers is a strong 
talent in a fine stage of training. 


RRR 


In St. Petersburg, the distinguished composer and di- 
rector of the Conservatory, Alexander Glazounow, is se- 
riously ill, and his duties at the Conservatory are tem 
porarily performed by the inspector, S. J. Gabell. A se- 
ries of twelve performances of Italian opera, to be given 
by Italian forces in the large hall of the Conservatory, 
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I3 to 24, 
repetitions 
“Thas,” -“*F 


March 
their 


from 


already include the following operas, 


* Aida,” 
“Rigoletto” 


“Rigoletto,” 
and “Tra- 


with announced: 


l'osca,” aust,” 
[he prices range from four dollars (eight rubles) 
A St. Petersburg 
firm is just issuing in the Russian language a book of mu- 
sical paragraphs and observations, written from 1869 to 
by the late composer, Rimsky-Korsakow. ‘The price 
RRR 


Petersburg 


viata.” 
back to thirty cents (eight kopecks). 


1907 
is ninety kopecks. 

A recent St. by the magnificent 
\rchangelsky Chorus of that city included a “Kyrie elei 
from an Orlando di Lasso Mass; the “Sanctus” from 
“Requiem” by the 
Romano; the Bach sixth 
also selections by the modern Russians, Gretchani 
noff, Cesar Cui, Kalashnikoff, Napravnik and A. S. Ta- 
neieff. Cui and Taneieff were present shared with 
Conductor Archangelsky in a great ovation from the pub- 
lic. The seventh symphony concert, under the management 
Alexander Siloti, 
positions by Rachmaninotf, The composer 
own second symphony, in E minor, his symphonic 
under Siloti’s direction he played his 
The last chamber music program of 


program 


son” 


Palestrina’s ““Aeterna munera”. mass; a 


seventeenth century I’ranciske 


motet,; 


and 


of conductor-pianist was entirely of com- 
conducted his 
poem 
“Toteninsel,” and 
third piano concerto. 
the Imperial Society had Gliere’s G minor quartet, op. 20; 
Glazounow’s “Novinka,” 15; songs by Gretchaninoff 
and Ernst Chausson, sung by Madame Kobelyatsky-Illinyi 


op. 


[he present quartet personnel includes Gregorowitch, Man- 
icewitch, Kranz and Budkiewitch. All of the above Rus 
sian notes and programs are taken from the St. Petersburg 
Rytesch EuGENE E. SIMPSON. 





Mrs. Babcock Finds Many Places for Teachers. 
Charlotte 
nd }: 
ound excellent places 
well as those 
work. Mrs 
to New York to find the right teachers of singing and 
iano, and her advice about homes for the younger stu- 
dents has been invaluable. Mrs. Babcock is widely known 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Many of the foreign teach- 
rs arrive in New York bewildered because they do not 
now how to make their abilities known, but once they are 
Babcock, they are sure of finding a 


International Musical 
York, 


music, 


head of the 
varnegie Hall, New 


teachers of 


Babcock, 


lucational Agency in ( has 


for many as 


engaged in other branches of educational 


3abcock has also enabled students who come 


e 
1 
K 


introduced to Mrs. 


niche that will bring them comfort and something more 
than that, provided, of course, that these foreigners come 
to America with the proper credentials. 

Mrs. Babcock has placed many teachers in the schools 
of the South and West, but she has many others for whom 
places have been found near New York. In the social 


I 
vorld, too, Mrs. Babcock’s abilities have made her a power 
Hostesses can usually depend upon her judgment in send- 
ing artists who easily fill the requirements and fit into the 
however On 
sent to those living out of town 


“sets,” exclusive they may be. application, 


‘irculars are 





in the autumn. About 
tour there, but now it 
People must revise 


Bachmann is going to America 


four years ago he gave a “farewell” 


seems that he really did not mean it. 


their ideas of the signification of the word “farewell’’; in 
nusical circles it never means a last good-bye.—London 
\lusical News 


Strassberger Conservatories of Music. 

feature of the Strassberger 
Conservatories of Mo. The 
halls are fitted 
adequate and appropriate accommodations for 


Pupils’ recitals are a leading 
Music, St 
beautifully 


Louis, various con 
and afford 


this branch 


servatory most up 


of the curriculum. Following are two programs, given on 
March 15 and 18 respectively 
Piano solos— 
Rustle of Spring Sinding 
Lilli Stu 
Rondo Grazioso Merkel 
Ha Fisher 
Vocal solo, Slave Somg....cccscccccccaces Del Riego 
Emma Smith 
Viano solos— 
Povewell. Meemes. «ssc bccieseccceeeedes .Bohm 


Willi 


Kate 











R. E. JOHNSTON ANNOUNCES 


Mary Garden’s 


FIRST CONCERT TOUR THROUGH AMERICA 
Beginning at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
Monday afternoon, April 3rd—and continuing 
through the South and West to the Pacific 
Coast. On this tour Miss Garden will have 
the assistance of Howard Brockway, eminent 


composer- pianist, and Arturo Tibaldi, violin- 
ist. 
Note: The Pullman Co. have leased to Miss 


Garden for this tour the magnificent new 
private car, The Mary Garden, in which she 
will live and travel. 

All b 


i icati should be sent to 

R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Building Broadway and 26th St., N. Y. City 
Knabe Piano Used 














REARGIER, O0b 26s. NGS Bs 06 oncbdetecnades -Chopin 
Agnes Schloeme: 
Violin, Invitation to the Valse....... . Weber-Danbe 
Eulalie Pape 
Pian¢ 
eee, Pare Gb. Cmeeth ia vce ccctctdetaccvucisedecwees Bartlett 
Annie Doerner nail E lla ‘Junghe ans. 
Solo, Second Mazurka, op. 54........0.++ errr. Godard 
Eleonore Kucciler. 
mectotion, TRE VetGhescccrcedvtssnscess £1incevens tae 
Mrs. George Coddington 
Piano— 
CAGES 565 icens vecnsees das btbnscccedcdateueseetes Webh« 
Eugenia Strudell 
PROGIOUD casdccccesees nos odone Rachmaninof 
Dolores Christophel 
Vocal, Dost Thou Know ahi nde wke Oca nau ewe ot .- «Thomas 
Edna Pie 
Piano— 
DO, OU. FE voc s caved tecuttaGeddaces a eeee onsen 
Lela Hoffman 
Dn os ini T Fs ccd cha eamerseatetnss éeeencees . Raft 
Lois Lavery 
Violin, Legende 2 : . Wieniawski 
Bessie Parks 
Recitation, Balcony Scene from Romeo and Juliet . - Shakespeare 
Clara Niedringhaus 


Piano, Ballade in A flat major ooceso meine 


William Rushing. 






Pupils of F. Heink, S. Bollinger, G. Buddeus, R. Sten 
G. Parisi, Mesdames H. Mc-Lemore, G. de-Lauzainghein.) 
The Stivers Nymph. occ cccccccvccccescocessevesecsccee He 
Ethel “Wintz 
RROD ccc cnsccivesesvvccvetanceesqueneeedwecesentune . Ascl 
Julia Drozda 
Veank Gani vices o¢-ep. boas babactimess Gouno 
Irvin Mattick. 
Piano— 
The Whispering Wind. Se re . Wollenhaupt 
Florence Konrad. 
Venetienne, Fourth Barcarolle............e-eeeecess Godard 
Viola Kerckhoff. 
lute, Chanson d’Amour bessceuccessce - Po; 
Bertha C. Frit 
Piano 
Mazurka Caprice, op. 38... Wolleuhaupt 
Hazel Drozda 
Ris GO DOR. céccccecedéeeestés Chaminade 
Rene Dettmering 
Violin— 
To the Spring........ Grieg 
Sonate de IV. Hand 
Mrs. | y- Maye 
Piano 
Solo, Reveil du Printemps Friml 
Alma St t ck 
Tannhauser see ‘ , Wagner-Alberti 
May Randol and Prof. George Buddeu 
Flute, En Boteau . —— . Debussy 
Bertha ¢ Frit 
Piano— 
Romance 113 Rheinberge: 
Staccato Etude, of 2 ; Bohm 
Angelina Monti 
Humoreske .......... oa cte Bollinger 
Le Zumsteg 
Liebestraum No. 2.... oc haunt 
Olivia Williams 
(Pupils of S. Bollinger, F. Heink, G. Bud s, R. S. Poppe: 
G. Parisi, J. F. Kiburz, Mada W. Runge-Jancke.) 
Dance Hongroise .. . Boh 
Largo eveeen e Ha 
Alla Marcia Wolf 
Conservatory Orchestra 
Loretto Laumann, Robert Chaudet, May Zumsteg, Eu 


gene Erker, Marguerite Falk, Noble Endicott, Basil Wetta, 


Otto Reinert, Bessie Parks, Elsie Piehler, Florence Koenig 


Henry Hoeffer, Sarah Meadows, August Meyer, James 
Dowd, Charles Krayner, Erwin Stupp, Charles Keckritz, 
Charles Walters, Philip Valente, Mathilda Schumacher, 
William Koenig, Arthur Berger, May F. Boyd, Robert 
Purcell, August Heuer, Eugene Baumann, Frank Feigl, 
Anton Loddeke, Otto Braune, William Keckritz, Mrs. B. 


Strassberger, Bruno C. Strassberger, director. 





Two Pupils of Bertha Yocum. 


Bertha Yocum, one of the exponents of the Leschetizky 
method in this country, has a number of pupils who are 
winning success in different fields. Frances Fischer, one 
of the pupils from the Yocum studio, is to give a piano re- 
cital in Philadelphia this spring Mary Barkley, arother 
Yocum pupil, has charge of the music at the Burd School 
in Philadelphia 


‘Any suggestions as to the music for the dinner to- 
night ?” 
‘Well, play something loud with the soup course. You 


understz and "Washington Herald. 








SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
“NEW YORK’S MOST UNIQUE ORCHESTRAL ORGANIZATION” 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, 


—-SOLOISTS—— 


NINA DIMITRIEFF, Soprano 
FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


Conductor 


LEALIA JOEL-HULSE, Contralto 
BERTRAM SCHWAHN, Baritone 





Management: J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, New York 
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Cable address “Brocondir” 
Phone 2721 Murray Hill 
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42 West 39th Street 
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TheadoeHabeimann’s Uperatic Schou 


909 West End Avenue, bet. i & 106th Sts.. 
Phone. 7039 Riverside Subway Station 1084 St. NEW voRr« 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara Clemens, 
Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Reinhold von War- 
i lich, Mario Sammarco and other well-known 













| VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, Metro 
politan Opera House Bidg., New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryaat) 


i Public Recitals in Mendelssohn Hall througi- 
out season for advanced pupils. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


eee ae HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
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A BASSO CANTANTE 
es E. S. Brown Concert Direction 
42 West 39th Street New York 
; CONTRALTO 
Fe “CHILD LIPE IN SONG”’ 
\ CONCERT DIRECTION, E. S. BROWN 
\“’ 42 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 





EE. Ss. BROWN 
Concert Direction, 


~ CRAGROFT 


7 ENGLISH PIANIST 42 West 39th Street. 
Gave premier performances of NEW YORK 
Y many DEBUSSY works in Lendon. 











pee 
a VITI, } 
Fet ary 8%, 19 
| ( a club of journalists and authors, re 
the purpose of obtaiming 
‘ il onument to Lessing here in 
\ na Pine er was preceded by a prologue recited 
y t r, Ge Renners, written by the well known 
tic, Max Kalback The Vienna Men’s Chorus, 
ect t Ke ng two numbers, the words 
whi were taken from Lessing’s poems. The princi 
pa loist of the evening was Frieda Hempel, of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, who sang an aria from Mozart's 
Elopen from the Seraglio,” and variations on a Mo 
rt the wit te bligato. William Miller also sang 
| har ic Orchestra, under Weingartner, contrib 
~ te 41 i er 
nre 
Madame Sembri gave a concert last week. Her arias 
mpanied by the Konzertverein Orchestra, under 
Ria ate 





THREE CELEBRITIES AT CARDS 


I . t | s Bra | inn Strauss 





Gust Gutheil, and the songs by our splendid American 


Frank La Forg \mong the most successful 
Boten’ 


valt reschichten aus dem Wienerwald,” 


and the Strauss 


cleverly ar- 


ppearance as director 


serlioz’s 


formance 0 


< t Cel last Saturday evening His first ap 
e att desk, and later at the beginning of the 
ict, was greeted with long continued applause. The 
l| received, although it is a bit tiresome 


and probably will not remain long 


William Miller, the American tenor, sang 
title role well, although the Vienna papers say his 
be desired Frl. Foérst as Theresa, 
rt, was excellent. The playing of 


tra in the purely orchestral parts, the overture 


which was used as 





ie feature of the evening. 

nRR, 

“Eine Messe des Lebens,” 

ently presented het Franz Schreker directed the 

mpanied by the Konzertverein 
Frau Winternitz-Dora, Frau 

Volks per), Paul 


performance was in 


} 
t 


De horal worl 


‘ English alto from the 
! Robert Wys Che 
ct good t the work does not seem to have 

f an impression, The text is selected from 
| \l prach Zarathustra.” 
] “Zarathustra has spoken again, this 
tw much detail and twice as many particu- 
Nietzsche’s work; but, in spite of that, not a bit 


One Vienna critic 


stior f the future of the Volksoper has been 
| selection of Director 
years’ term All Vienna wishes 
uation of the good work which 
real need in the musical life of 


nre 
Irs. Kerens received about 400 of the 


vere on Washington’s Birthday. The Roth- 
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schild palace, where they are residing this winter, lends 
itself admirably to such an occasion. An orchestra in the 
gallery of the circular hall played American patriotic airs, 
and it must be said, cakewalks. Real cherry blossoms 
were in vases in the beautiful rooms, and a miniature 
cherry tree adorned the center of the long dining table, 
from which the guests could help themselves to the many 
[here were souvenirs in the shape of small 
Yvonne 


delicacies. 
hatchets and pieces cf the famous cherry tree. 
de Treville sang several French arias and German songs 
during the reception. 


mR 


Ruth Sheafe, accompanied by her mother, and Anna G. 
Dall, all of Seattle, Wash., are here for the year’s work 
in the Leschetizky classes. 


RRR 


Madame Charles Cahier, the American alto, was decor- 
ated recently by the Duke of Hesse, with the great medal 
of the Order for Art and Science 


RRs 


Hofkapellmeister Bruno Walter not long ago appeared 
as guest conductor at an orchestra concert of the Santa 
Cecelia Society in Rome. The program included the Ber- 
lioz “Symphonie Fantastique,’ Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” 
and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. He met with great 
success, and was immediately re-engaged for two con- 
certs next season. D. 





Old Fashioned Surprise Party for Mr. Granberry. 

George Folsom Granberry, the director of the Granberry 
Piano School in Carnegie Hall, New York, and Pouch 
Mansion, Brooklyn, was a dinner guest at the home of 
Dr. Nicholas Elsenheimer (master of interpretation at the 
school), Tuesday evening, March 14. On purpose, Dr. 
Elsenheimer set the dinner hour later than usual, and so 
Mr. Granberry was detained longer than expected. All 
the while Dr, Elsenheimer was a party to a “merry plot,” 
which the advanced students of the school and other 
members of the faculty had planned. In Mr. Granberry’s 
absence the school studios in Carnegie Hall were trans 
formed into floral bowers, and handsome brocade portieres 
were put up in place of old ones, and the center of the 
refreshment table was resplendent with a cake shaped 
like a piano 

It was the popular director's birthday, and when ail 
was ready, some one telephoned Dr. Elsenheimer that he 
might escort Mr. Granberry down to the school. When the 
latter reached the school and saw what had been done by 
his loyal pupils and faithful faculty, he was quite over- 
come. It was a complete surprise, and during the evening 
the festivities included a performance of Haydn’s “Toy” 
symphony, and the performance of other music which was 
timely. Marie Mesheet sang Dr. Elsenheimer’s setting for 
the words “When I Read That Sweet Story of Old.” The 
huge birthday cake was adorned with twenty-one candles, 
twenty-one being the age limit of all musicians of this 
day. 

It was about ten years ago that George Folsom Gran- 
berry, with the assistance of the Faeltens of Boston, opened 
his New York school, which is one of the very successful 
The Granberry school 
Among 


schools of music in the metropolis 
has a flourishing summer branch in Newport, R. I 
the pupils at the New York school are sons and daughters 
of many of New York's oldest and wealthiest families 


John Towers on Public School Music. 


John Towers, the veteran vocal teacher, recently gave 
an address in the commencement hall of the West Virginia 
University at Morgantown, to an audience bordering on a 
thousand, in which he vigorously pleaded for a more thor- 
ough training in vocal music in the public schools. He 
maintained that it should, in fact, be so complete that at 
the termination of the high school training every boy and 
girl should be able to sing any and every piece of vocal 
music of reasonable difficulty at sight. He also hinted 
that ministers of all denominations should be compelled to 
practice vocal music while at college; that hymnology 
which is now carried on is an insult to the Deity to whom 
it is addressed, should and could be vastly improved, and, 
lastly, that all along the line of vocal teaching everywhere 
much greater care should be taken of the voice than at 
present, clinching his argument by averring that “more 
voices are damaged at one baseball match than all the 
teachers in the world can repair in a lifetime.” 





Pupil of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


Rosalie Miller, the young violinist who played at the 
last musicale of the Rubinstein Club, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, is a pupil of Hugo Riesenfeld, formerly concert- 
meister at the Manhattan Opera House and himself a so- 


loist of distinction. Miss Miller’s numbers were the 


“Meditation,” from “Thais” (Massenet), and Hubay’s fiery 
“Hejre Kati.” In both styles of music, Miss Miller showed 
that she has talent, and above all, that she is being beauti- 
fully trained. 


MUSICAL STOCKHOLM. 
StocKHOoLM, February 24, 1911. 
Miss Larsén sang for the first time the part of Donna 
Anna in “Don Giovanni’ at the Opera on February 12. 
She was well liked both by the critics and the public. 
Re 
‘he novelty, “Ein Weihnachts Mysterium,” by Philipp 
Wolfrum, was on the program of the concert given by the 
new Philharmonic Society at the Academy of Music, Feb- 
ruary 14. The work revealed the composer as a clever, 
deep-feeling musician, who, with simple means, succeeded 
in giving the listeners an unusually interesting evening. 
the Angel with musical 
Mr. Nyblom (formerly of the Opera) was an ef- 
fective Evangelist. The Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Jarnefeldt, is always a pleasure to hear. In every way 
the evening was of a high musical standard. 
mre 
At the subscription performance, February 15, “Tristan 
and Isolde” was heard for the first time under the new 
management. The only newcomers of the cast were Mr. 
Konrad, as the Wagnerian tenor hero, and Mr. Sjéberg, 
as King Marke. In the first act Mr. Konrad was a trifle 
nervous, but during the second and third acts he rose far 
above the usual and conventional type of Tristan. Mrs. 
Lykseth (Isolde) and Mrs. Clausen (Brangaene) were ex- 
cellent in their parts. After the last act the artists and 
the conductor were called before the curtain several times. 
RRne 


Spanish 


Mrs. Pegel sang the part of 
taste. 


Joan Manén, the violinist, who a year ago 
played at Stockholm for the first time, honored us this 
month with a visit. He is exceptional, not only on account 
of his technic, but also through the depth of his musical 
feeling. Maneén executed the D major concerto, by Mo- 
zart, the “Air,” by Bach, and variations by Tartini. He 








C. F. LUNDQVIST, 


Aged seventy, Sweden's popular opera singer. 





had the support of the Swedish pianist, John Jacobssou, 
who, with much skill, played several solos by Chopin. Mr. 
Manén is said to have used at his concert one of the late 
Ole Bull’s famous violins. 
nme 
The third symphony concert, February 18, was under 
the baton of Armas Jarnefeldt. The program had the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” the poem, ‘““Moldau,” by Smetana, 
two legends by Sibelius and “1812,” by Tschaikowsky. Mr. 
Jarnefeldt gave fine readings of them all, but especially of 
the work of his countryman Sibelius. 
attended by a large audience. 
RrRrer 
“Das Puppeninadel,” by Leo Fall, has made a success at 
the Oscar Theater here. Emil Linden, last year stage 
manager at the Royal Opera, was largely responsible for 
the favorable result. 


The concert was 


ere 
The premiéres of “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” and “Le 
Mariage de Télemaque,” which should have taken place 
this month, have been postponed until next month on ac- 
count of illness among the singers. 
nnre 
The matrimonial engagement has been announced of 
Magna Lykseth, dramatic soprano at the Opera, to Baron 
Karl Skogman. L, Upiine. 





Beebe-Dethier Sewickley Recital. 

The recital by Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier, on 
February 15, was one of the most successful ever given in 
the Sewickley Valley, Pa. There was a good audience, 
and it was aroused to real enthusiasm by the fine ensemble 
work of these two artists. Miss Beebe is a pianist of rare 
excellence. Her work is sincere, thoroughly musicianly, 
and reveals a genuine musical soul. Mr. Dethier is a vio- 
linist who has had such brilliant success, that it is hardly 
necessary to comment on his work. One rarely has the 
good fortune to hear such ensemble as furnished by these 
two artists. 

The Sewickley people are loud in their demand for their 
return, and hope to hear them next, if not again this, 
season, 
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nme, 
he concerts due to the publisher Durand’s initiative 
have begun with a sonata for piano and violin by Gustave 
Samazeuilh. MM. Cortot and Thibaud gave an admirable 
rformance of this sonata, which is quite out of the or- 
rv Ricardo Vines played three “Poémes pour piano” 
Ma Ravel, ably overcoming the instrumental diffi- 
es 
unre 
‘ t arrange t the Theatre Réjane, under the 
I f H. R. H. the Infanta Eulalie and the presi- 
y of the Duchess of Lévis-Mirepoix and the Marquise 
\ hermose, was one of exceptional musical interest 
( te de Fleury, administrator of the Soutien Fran 
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Gais, Organized their concert in a most happy manner. 
Charles M. Widor amiably consented personally to direct 
the Che overture of the “Noces de Figaro” and | 
the Avril” real treat Madame Edvina 
graciously sang the air from “Louise” and several stirring | 
melodies which did not fail to move her listeners to enthu- 

Léon one the great 
helped in the success of the concert by 


orchestra 


“Conte d’ were a 


admiration Delafosse, of 
pianists of the day, 
his playing of Bach’s concerto for piano, two flutes and or- 
chestra, and the polonaise of Chopin, for piano and orches- 
tra; also two of his own delicately fanciful: compositions. 
MM. Blanquart and Million, admirable flutists, 
won personal success in the Bach concerto, 
nner 

concert at the Theatre Marigny, in the 
gave a first audition of Claude Debussy’s 
rhythmic and charming “Ballades de Villon,” in which the 
orchestra was conducted by the composer himself. Charles 
W. Clark sang with his well known talent and musical ap- 
preciation these old time ballads in their modern setting. 
Victor Gille, with delicate perfection of technic, interpreted 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor and the fantasie on Polish 
Mr. Clark, by the way, will open his American tour- 


Silastic 


the two 


The Sechiari 
Champs-Elysées, 


airs, 
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SPANISH CARI( OF SAINT-SAENS LEADING HIS 
“DANSE MACABRE.” 
née with the above mentioned “Ballades de Villon” of De- 


bussy at the New York Symphony concerts on March 17 
and 19. He is leaving for New York this week by the 
\merican liner St. Louis. 
Rms 

At the last concert of the Cercle de l’Art Moderne the 
program included compositions of Em. Moor, Louis Aubert, 
Gabriel Dupont, Maurice Ravel and Blair Fairchild. Of 
these the most interesting the Ravel and Fairchild 
compositions—the more ambitious one being a trio by the 
latter writer. In this the first movement, conceived in a 
form, is fully developed. The theme, of an 
is expressed by violin and cello in unison. It 
The andante 


were 


classic agi- 
tated nature, 
leads to a second theme of calmer character. 
begins with a long phrase for violin alone which introduces 
The third movement, live- 
ly and animated, contains a portion treated 
lhe finale, which brings out two new themes, develops very 
fully the themes of the preceding movements The trio 
was splendidly played by MM. Dumesnil, Willaume and 
Feuillard—piano, violin and cello respectively. Blair Fair- 
child is an born in 1877, at Boston; pursued his 
first musical studies at Harvard University 
Paris in 1903, he became the pupil of Ch. 


a sweet and expressive theme. 
canonically. 


\merican, 
Coming to 
Widor and J. 
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B. Ganaye, He has written numerous pieces of cham- 
ber music: sonatas, trios, string quartets, quintets; songs 
and orchestral compositions. 


nRe 

Arthur Shattuck, the gifted American pianist concertiz- 
ing in Europe, is spending a day or two in Paris on his 
way from Bucharest to Leipsic, in which latter city he is 
engaged to play in concert with orchestra, under direction 
of Herr Winderstein. After Germany Shattuck returns to 
Roumania for concerts, visiting also Austria and Hun- 
Russia, etc., and finishing in Constantinople. Next 
Arthur Shattuck will tour the United States and 


gary, 
season, 
Canada. 
mReR 
The song recital given at the Salle des Agriculteurs by 
Julia Hostater, assisted by Alfred Casella at the clavecin 
and the piano, was in every way most successful. The 
range of song covered melodies from the seventeenth and 
accompanied on the clavecin; through 
Schumann, Franz, Brahms and Loewe 
nme 


eighteenth centuries, 
Mozart, Beethoven, 


Drewett, who has been playing in concert at 


Monte Carlo the fifth consecutive season, is enjoying a 
short stay in Paris en route to Berlin. Relative to her 
success at Monte Carlo, the Daily Telegram of that place 


Norah 


Says; 

The close of the concert was the piano playing of Norah Drewett, 
who now stands in the front rank of pianists. ; Her render 
ing of the ballade of Chopin was quite remarkable, but the Me: 
delssohn-Liszt selection showed off her technic to great advantag 


and in response to enthusiastic applause she gave a delightful rende: 
etude of Ch which so delighted her hearers that they 
yet more, she gave a 
of Chopin. It is 
receives three encores, as 


ing of the pin, 


reneated recalls most 
the 
especially a pianist, 


Miss Drewett’s talent is such that she 


and atter 


demanded 


finished and delicate execution of berceuse 
artist, 
last 


is a great favorite 


rarely that an 


was the case night, but 


concert goers here. 
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In their spacious apartments, Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Madame Lamperti and Madame Valda gave a delightful 
musical reception on Saturday afternoon, which served to 
present two of the pupils of the Ecole de Chant Lamperti 
Valda. The program was a long and attractive one, in 
cluding some instrumental music played by MM. Mousikant 
and Dillon, who opened with the Beethoven ‘Kreutzer’ 
sonata, first movement. Later Mr. Mousikant played the 
“Fantasia Impromptu” of Schumann and Mr. Dillon the 
“Souvenir de Moscou” of Wieniawski, both winning much 
applause for their work. Mlle. Chambellan of the Opéra- 
Comique gave a brilliant execution of the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” and Innocenzo Caldeira (formerly of La 
Scala, Milano), showed his artistic ability in a number of 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century Italian melo 
dies, and chansons by André Fijan. The two pupils, Vic- 
toria Harrel and Wave Whitcomb, both in their solo work 
and in their concerted numbers, made an interesting ap 
pearance, doing themselves and their teachers much credit 
Their singing gave evidence of system and method of in- 
struction, proving that the school’s teaching is not on hap- 
but is founded on correct principles. Miss 
“O cieli azuri” from Verdi's “Aida”; 


hazard lines, 
Whitcomb first sang 
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obli- 
duet 
trom 


‘Ave with violin 
and with Miss Harrel the “ 
Victoria 


ner 


Maria,” 
Valli, 


had to be 


later on the Bach-Gounod 


gato, Per per Baschi” 


of Bianchini. Harre] excused 


one ol numbers to a recent 


ittack of grip, but she insisted on singing her duet with Miss 
Whitcomb, the of 


singing program owing 


and in ‘Flute Enchantée” Mozart and 


the “Contes d’Hoffmann,” with Signor Caldeira, in which 
the beautiful quality of her voice was heard to excellent 
advantage. Among those present were the Prince and 
Princesse Jean de Bourbon, Comte de Bourbonne, Comte 
et Comtesse de Villiers, Duchesse de Lévis-Mirepoix, Mrs. 
l'rank Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mason, Comte Léon 
de linseau, Comte et Comtesse de Bonneville, Mrs. Mare 
\. Blumenberg, Frances Berg, Princesse Eristotf, M 
Hardy-Thé, Baron Hart de Beaumont, Frank Holma 


Charles Holman-Black, 
tiswood-Mackin, Mrs. 


Comtesse Montagu, Comtesse Spot 


W. J. Younger, Comte Ferré de 


Peroux, Vicomtesse de Chabanne La Palice, Vicomte de 

Rivagerie, Baronne de Meerlitz, Princesse Gregorieff 
\larquis d’Urga, Comte Charles Sienkiewicz, Maurice Le 
févre, Don Keith Murray, Gabrielle Dziri, Baron de Fe 
nesca, Marquis d’Abadie, Mrs. H. O. Stone, Thuel Burn 

m, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Hartshorne, M. Delma-Heide, 
\lajor and Mrs. Hurley, Madame Johannes Wolff, Mlle 
Chevailler, Frida Eissler, Madame et Mlle. Pfeiffer, M 
Sousa-Lopez, Mr. and Miss Grafton, Madame Jules Hie 
\Mladame Paule Gayrard-Pacini, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hall, Madame Dangeville, Madame George Grimaud, Oscar 











Bromberg, Cecil Howard, Eileen Elycée, Chanoine Day 
ranches, Lisa d’Ajac, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Smith, Mrs. 
Runkle, M. et Madame André Fijan, Mr. and Madame 
‘Afferden, Madame Frank J. Gaynor, Mlle. Vix, Mrs. and 
Miss Davis, Mlle. Mondelle, Mrs. George Finck, Gloria 
l'inck, Comtesse de la Bégassicre, Princesse Bassaraba de 
Brancovan,  Princess¢ \lex I de Caraman-Chimay, 
Vicomtesse de la Gay Marquis et Marquise de Frenoys 
Comtesse de Fle ury, Mad 1K de Saint-Ange, \ladame 
\dam, Comtesse Choiseul, Baronne d’Avernas-Salvador, 
\ladame de Bornemann, Comtesse d’Handicourt, Baron de 
Camburg, Due de Cirella, Comte Piccoli, Baron et Baronne 

\rthuys, Madeline Lemaire, Comte de Saint-Guilhem, 
Comte et Comtesse de Spadina, Comtesse Marlet de Pré 

le, Madame Lefevre de Loyes, Madame Max Nordau, 
\Ille. Maniére, Miss Thornbury, Mlle. Friedberg, Miss 
Round, Mrs..Gordon, Mule. Hanslik, Mlles. Agnew, Miss 
Gilligan, Miss Chapman, Miles. Lunsill, Mlle. Elingsworth, 
Dr. and Madame Mesnard, Mr, and Mrs. John Fitz-Ran 
lolph. M. Galusha, Miss Brown, Miss Converse, Mrs 
St l, Ruby Flint Hughes 

RnR, 

Vincent d'Indy, the well known composer, has so far re 

vered from his recent illness that he could be sent by his 
physicians to Vernet-les-Bains in the south of France 

nee 

The death of Otto Goldschmidt occurred on February 
28, in his villa Navarra, Biarritz, after a short illness. The 
interment was on Friday, March 3. It is well known that 


for many years the deceased was the collaborator of the 


illustrious violinist, Sarasate, whom he accompanied in all 
his concerts lhe villa Navarra, left to him and his wife 
by his friend, is a museum of souvenirs. Otto Goldschmidt 
eaves widow, Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt, the excellent 
interpreter of Beethoven and classic masters; and there is 
hesides the sorrow stricken widow, a daughter and other 
ear relatives of the dead musician to mourn his loss 
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BUSONI CHARMS DES MOINES. 
Des Mornes, la., March 


lhe piano recital of Busoni on the evening of March 6, 


was the musical event of the season. Since Busomis ap 
pearance here last year, interest in him has been very keen 
and it manifested itself in a veritable ovation on the occa 


sion of his second recital. If anything, Busoni's playing 
seems more wonderful than a year ago, and his program 
to display his wonderful skill 
the 
toward leaving, and 
the great artist « 


audience 


atforded ample opportunity 
\fiter the the 
theater, no 


close of recital, audience, which packed 


the made move finally, 


after repeatedly bowing his thanks, ame 


back*and played a Liszt number, which made the 


even more reluctant to take its departure. Busoni appeared 
here under the auspices of Dr. Frank Nagel, dean of the 
Highland Park College of Music. His program follows: 
transcription, “Chaconne,” Bach-Busoni; sonata, No 
Chcpin; Variations, op, 1, toccata, op. 7, Schumann; thit 
teenth rhapsody, caprice-valse, Liszt; “Der Erlkoénig,’” Hun 
zarian march, Schubert-Liszt. 
nme, 

rhe initial appearance of the Hahnel Quintet (a new 
chamber music organization) at Fister’s on Monday eve 
ng, February 28, was an artistic triumph for Mr, Hahuel 


The personnel of the quintet is as fol 
Hahnel, Delmar \ 
Smith, Moore, flute 

horn \ am, 
seethoven, 
Nevin, 
careful 


and his associates. 
director 
W illard 


well 


ows: Eugene violin and ung 


neyer, carl cello; 


Wa 


ranging 


piano; ¢ 
Smith, selected progr 


Mende 


an excellent 


lter French 


from | Cschaikowsky and ssohn 
nan 
\] 


appearance, the balance 


to Godard and was presented in 


and conscientious 


first 


showing 


this 


Cte 
though 


preparation 
was their public 


of the parts was nicely kept, and the organization will, in 
short time, doubtless create for itself a place among 
he best chamber music organizations. The assisting artist 


Wheat-Baal, 


and sang in her usua 


contralto, who was in splendid 


| satisfying manner 


was Genevieve 


Her sing 


oice, 


ing of “Oh, My Heart is Weary,” from ‘“Nadeshda,” was 
ne of the most artistic bits of singing that has been heard 
re this season. The quintet announces the second of the 
series of three concerts for the latter part of Marcel 
RRR 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal, contralto, has recently filled two 
concert engagements—one at Chicago on March 2, and on 
at Yankton, S. D., on March 7. Mrs. Baal leaves in 


few days to join the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
Its spring tour 
nme 
lhe Handel Choir, composed of students and faculty 
of Drake University, will give an excellent program on 
rhursday evening, March 16, under the direction of Dean 
Holmes Cowper. Besides several choruses by the choir, 
solos, duets, etce., will be sung by Grace Jones Jackson 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal, Helen Saum, Holmes Cowper, Tol 
bert MacRae, Torlief Young and others. The list of sing 
ers guarantees the artistic success of the evening 
znre 
The choir of the First Methodist Church, under the 
leadership of Frederick Vance Evans, will give the ora- 
torio “The Creation” next Sunday at 4 o'clock. It will 
be repeated the following Sunday evening Che soloists 
will be Adda Blakeslee, soprano, Paul Gilbert, tenor, and 
Harry R. Murrison, basso. Mrs, J. S. Barnett is organist 
The choir numbers sixty voices 
nee 
Heinrich Pfitzner, head of the piano department of the 
Midwestern Conservatory of Music, has announced a re 
cital in Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on the evening of March 
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23. This will be Mr. Pfitzner's first public appearance i 
years and the event is therefore of increased interest. His 
program includes three groups of piano numbers 
RRR 
Che date of the de Pasquali concert has been set for 
May 1. Madame.de Pasquali comes to Des Moines under 
the auspices of the Women’s Club Chorus, which organi 


ation will give some numbers on the program. Dean 
rank Nagel, of Highland Park College of Music, ‘s 
director of the chorus 

RRR 


Margaret Lovejoy-Weber has been reengaged as director 


is 


of Plymouth Congregational Church Choir for another 
year. 
nnre 
Mrs. Jefferson Polk sang a number of groups of chil 
dren’s songs by Gaynor, Neidlinger, Chadwick and other 
at the fairy tale matinee given in the Y. M. C. A. Audi 
torium, Saturday, March 11. These served very beautifully 
to illustrate and embellish the program as given by Miss 
Edna Lyman, the noted storyteller 
nne 
The Fortnightly Musical Club held its last meeting at 
the home of Miss Evelyn Dissmore. The program was 
in charge of Mrs. Kranth Witmer and was devoted to 
American Composers.” She included among those worthy 
of mention, Miss Dissmore, who has done some very cred 
ible work in the line of musical nposition. Mrs. Jef 
ferson Polk sang a group of songs by Miss Dissmore and 
the young composer-pianist later played a double number 
f her own compositions, a scher ind a capriccio, and 
received man incere compliment m the iwinality of 


her work. Others taking part in the afternoon's program 
were Mrs Jack \gar \l1 (y r ! bell, Mrs. Robert 
Bell, Elsa Rehmann and Mrs. W. H. Yonkers Phe 
club is now preparing for its second “Guests Day” whuiecl 
is scheduled for Mar tI The be tiful re f Mrs 
F. M. Hubbell, “Terrace Hill has been tendered the clul 
for that ¢ sion 
RR eR 

he faculty recital presented by Mr. Harry R. Murri 

m in the chapel of Highland Park College proved 
to be an evening of great pleasure to those in attendance 
The program was one innumerable difficulties, but w 
handled in a manner which proved that the singer was 
entirely competent to render the different numbers to the 


entire satisfaction of his audien The program was al 


most entirely new, so far as De Moines is concerned 
Opening with the aria “Mighty Lord and King y Bach 
the singer presented a variet of number which showed 
to advantage his excellent preparation The program 
closed with a stirring read f Chadwick's “Bedouin 
Love Song.” Mr. Murrison’s improvement is steady and 
he is rapidly making a place f himself among the leading 


bassos of the ¥.:8 


State © 


George Hamlin Praised by New York Critics. 





George Hamlin, the tenor, was the s it the pai 
of Philharmonic concerts in Carnegie | vyeek befor 
last. His numbers (songs by Richard Strauss) delighted 
the fine audiences and the critics, as usual, praised M 
Hamlin’s beautiful renditions. Some brief extracts read 
Three songs by Straus superb songs—magnit ce 
re most ek tly sung by Mr. fMamlin.—New York Tri 
Mr. Hamlin g with n " 
k ly intellige t ret f the s N \ I 

rhe Strauss songs a by Mr. H ‘ 
s st wit « ? r 

g Post 

Mr. 
! 1 i M f 
S$ artist it t f alw 
g ' k 
g P © his f had 
N \ ( 


Dalton-Baker at Alton. 


Dalton-Baker March 15 wit the Lyx nan 


sang 
Ninth Choral Society at. Alton, III H April g 
include appearances with the Troy Choral Society, Troy 
N. Y.; with the Orpheus Clu Toledo, Ohio; with the 
Rubinstein Club, Clevelat Ol the Morning Choral 
Club, Louis, Mo., to name a few of the important ones 
His singing, distingu d by sound musicianship and a 
dignity suggesting tl erious school English oratori¢ 
in which he was reared, has made him especially populat 
for spring festivals Unlike many English singers, who 
seem to know no literature othe han itorio and sent 
mental ballads, Mr. Dalton-Baket nt of | exce 
lent singing of the G l i é nil 
by the Germ: One ! 
ments ft May 1 th r Atl (ty > ertest 

The pr In thigh t Lh hile a 


pheric, is incorrect—New York ps Telegraph 
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RECORD. 


March 14, 


BUFFALO MUSICAL 


Burrato, N. Y., 1git 


S Buff i vouchsafed such a treat as that 

! e last ek, when the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 

peared here for the first time, under the direc- 

ft youns nd marvelous conduetor, Leopold Sto- 

Convention Hall; nor it often that one finds 

: ‘ so tranced during the performance of a 
gran) d wildly enthusiastic at its close. Some 


Oh, if it were not solely a Tschaikowsky program,” 














udience remained seated as though loath to 
ave a sc so fraught with intense musical enjoyment. 
S program included the “March Slav,” B flat minor 
erto, with Olga Samaroff, pianist, and the “Pathetic 
I \ Mr. Stokovski created a sensation as a con 
Never did Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic Symphony” 
é more exquisite reading in Buffalo Madame 
iroff is a great favorite in Buffalo. In response ‘io 
tent recalls, sh onded with two solos, “Waldes- 
r” by Liszt il Juon’s dainty “Nymphs of 
g | Ww the final concert of six, under the able 
ement of Mae Davis Smith 
nnre 
It i nored.that Mary Garden will be heard in a song 
during April 
RRe 
O ys expects to hear a fine concert when Alfred 
nounces the Clef Club to prove the fact. Last 
ss t the concert attracted a big audience to Convention 
o hear the splendid chorus of 200 mixed voices. The 
g pened with a waltz song, “The Magic Spring,” 
Weinzic piano accompaniment played by Mr. Bag- 
t Has a Thousand Eyes,” part song a ca- 
Van der Stucken); “O Day of Penitence,” six part 
ella (Gounod); “Evening” (a gem), four parts 
Lassen (repeated “Maiden and the Birds” 
ger), Women’s Chorus with soprano obligato, 
y Madame Maconda; “Bold Turpin,” romance, four 
rt pella (Bridge); “You Stole My Love,” Mac- 
= rret idrigal a capella, and the stirring Welsh folk- 
g, “The Men of Harlich,” arranged in eight parts a ca- 
Rutlar Boughton, also re peated, besides two good 
! be One thing is certain, and that is that out- 
nto no more impressive choral work has ever 
rd here than it which characterized the Clef 
( bers, particularly in “O Day of Penitence.” The 
Clef Clul to be highly commended for its unswerving 
ntaneity, its spirited enthusiasm and its exquisite tonal 
arti tly among the sopranos and altos. The 
ng and their work was throughout good. 
t ! work closely akin to that of the Toronto Men- 
( | lently its unspoken thought is “Not 
eight t hem” and the watchword is “Ex 
( 1 r Jury was in his happiest frame of 
he might be with such loyal response to his 
efforts to bring the Clef Club to the highest 
( perfe Charlotte Maconda, the New York so- 
W ng in Buffalo before, was greatly liked 
i u r, the polonaise from “Mignon,” was 
wed by ngs of Schumann and Strauss; a_ second 
| i included Rachmaninoff’s “Lilacs,” Cad 
Lat f the Sky Blue Water,” the latter being 
d. Madame Maconda was recalled many times to 
wers, an armful of American Beauties, and gave 
pleasure by singing an aria from “The Magic 
| Louis Vi Saar’s “Little Gray Dove.” Her 
ee c ite, her Idle voice extremely rich and 
: tisfyi Her upper notes are as clear as a bell. Her 
if manner and graceful stage presence enhance her 
fs \ li VIRGINIA KEENE 
INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC. 
I Ind., M h 16, 19 
t the Propylaeum by the In- 
Matinec Music yesterday afternoon 
ks of American and Russian com- 
é ppearing were C. A. White, Henry 
os I lacDowell, Charles Ayer, Charles Wake 
adman, Elis Levy, Carrie Jacobs Bond, C. Whitney 
1 Rachmaninoff. While the program was un- 
i tween the Americans and Russians as to 
et the time consumed by each evened matters 
Chose taking part in the interesting musical 
em Fern Brendel who sang a group of songs 
nd manner Ihe concerto in F sharp 
vy R ff w en by Mrs. LaFayette Page 
t i sed her standing, already very 
She interpreted this gratefully melodic 
t tic taste and conception, presenting 
th a nicet { finish which pleased her 
ext it s was obliged twice to 
lause Mrs. Hanna Wolff Free 
é parts on the second piano and 
n of attention by her well modulated 
»), who returned recently 
y Oscar Saenger, possesses a 





voice of excellent quality and stands before her audience 
Her numbers, two selections 
(Cadman) were not suited, however, to 
reveal her full power as a singer, yet she gave them with 
Much in- 
numbers for violin as 


with commanding presence. 
from “Sayonara” 
as much feeling as the composition demanded. 
was manifested in the two 
played by Katharine Bauer. There were two reasons. First 
the popularity of the soloist and second the fact that Elis 
Levy, the composer, was formerly an Indianapolis boy and 
student. The first berceuse-barcarolle, 
which is a delightfully beautiful number, but the second, 
while a brilliant and apparently difficult “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
was not strikingly original. Miss Bauer played these *num- 
the recognition of her audience. 
George Carlon sang two very charming songs and 


terest 


selection was a 


bers well and received 
Mrs 
was assisted by Ruth Murphy (violinist), who played an 
effective obligato to one of them. The accompanists for 
the afternoon were Mrs. S. L. Kiser and Mrs. S. K. Ruick. 


GRE. 





MUNICH MUSICAL NEWS. 
Municn, March 1, 
lhis is Ash Wednesday morning, and Munich has a wet 
head. The carnival ended yesterday 
with the fancy costume carriage parade and its accom- 


1911. 


towel around its 
panying snow storm of confetti in the afternoon, followed 
by the high jinks in the big cafés, and ending with the 
And 
There 
will be two or three concerts practically every evening in 
March. 
reputation on the list, the exceptions being Ossip Gabrilow- 
itsch, Fritz Kreisler, and William 
ReRe 

There is only one Fritz Kreisler and only one Beethoven, 
They l at least they 


funeral service over Prince Carnival at midnight. 
now comes the second half of the concert season. 


There are, however, few names of international 


Jachaus, 


must be thorough friends, I imagine 








ON 


TO BAYREUTH SOON! 


(From a picture postal.) 





seem to understand one another perfectly. Kreisler was 


the soloist at the last subscription concert of the Konzert- 
verein Orchestra under Ferdinand Léwe on Monday even 
use a 


Beethoven concerto. It was, to 


much abused word with entire right, a wonderful perform- 


ing, playing the 


There is nothing new to be said about the Beethoven 
concerto or Kreisler’s playing; I can only testify that for 
me it was the most perfect bit of music making I have 
The rest of the program consisted ot 
“Egmont” overture, and the Bruckner E 


ance 


heard this winter. 
the Beethoven 
major symphony. The accompaniment for the concerto 
was tastefully done 


Rene 


The second concert of the Konzertverein Orchestra, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conductor, took place last week, 
and the Saint-Saéns’ “Jeunesse 
@ Hercule,” Elgar’s “Symphonic Variations,” Fauré’s music 
to “Pelleas and Melisande,” Dvorak’s “Carnival” over- 
ture, Brahms’ double concerto for violin and cello, Ga- 
brilowitsch strengthened the impression which he made 
He is a leader of taste and fine 
He has full command of the orchestra at all 
times, and a technic of conducting which might well be the 
Of the orches- 


program was as follows: 


here at his first concert. 
sensibility 
envy of many a more experienced leader. 
the Elgar variations, with its mighty close 
and the beautifully orchestrated suite of Fauré, must be 


tra numbers, 
mentioned particularly. 
by Prof. Hugo 
Kiefer, cello 


The Brahms concerto was played 
Heermann, violin, and Prof, Heinrich 
Heermann played with fine tone, accurately 
Kicfer 
to be 


and quietly, but, at least for me, not impressively. 

played excellently, with much temperament. It is 
a soloist has a good instrument, 
but the tone he produced was directly unpleasant and by 
no means 


supposed that so eminent 


as beautiful as that of the cellos in the accom- 
direct his third 
the season during the coming month 


panying orchestra Gabrilowitsch will 


last 
Frederic 


and concert of 


with Lamond as soloist. Notwithstanding the 


counter attractions of Carnival, there was a large and very 
applausive audience present at this last. concert. 


Ree 
Another artist who competed against the Carnival was 
Susan Metcalf, who gave a second recital last Friday 


evening, the program being made up of songs by Gluck, 
Scarlatti, Rontani, Fauré, Schubert, Schumann, Bungert, 
and Brahms. She was accompanied well by Wolfgang 
Ruoff. 
nRre 

Notes from the Opera.—Paul Bender, the excellent bass 
of the Munich Opera, will appear as guest in Nuremberg 
March 30, to create the title role in the first German 
performance of Massenet’s “Don Quixote.” Nuremberg 
is certainly to be congratulated on the enterprise of the 
management of its city theater. It was the first city to 
hear the “Rosenkavalier’ after Dresden, and only two 
days after, and it will now have this important premiére. 
Marcella Craft appeared for the first time last Sunday 
as Sophie in the “Rosenkavalier,” and made an excellent 
impression. Her work in the big trio in the last act was 
especially fine. Speaking of this trio, one is at a loss 
to understand why nearly every critic must mention in the 
same breath with it the quintet from “Meistersinger.” 
The “Rosenkavalier” trio is indeed very beautiful and 
works up to a fine climax, but compare the splendid sim- 
plicity of Wagner’s quintet with the complex and involved 
harmonic and melodic structure of the trio, and if Wagner 
has not achieved a much more overpowering effect with 
his straightforward voice leading and simple harmonies, 
then I am mistaken. That is always the supreme test of 
the great artist, be he composer, painter or author, the 
achievement of great results with simple means, 

RRR 

Maud Fay sang recently in the Tonhalle at the concert 
of the Akademischer Gesangverein. She was in beautiful 
voice and was tendered an ovation such as is seldom heard 


on 


in those classic walls. 
eRe 
It looks very much as if Munich was going to lose that 
splendid alto singer, Frau Preuse Matzenauer. About a 
month ago she suddenly left Munich on leave of absence 
It was at first said that 
fact was scheduled for an 
appearance as Briinnhilde in the “Walkiire,” but she did 
not return, and now has applied to be made free from her 
contract. It is rumored that she will be heard in America 
Her withdrawal would be a great loss to Munich. 
nrmre 
Felix Mottl will return in a day or two from a journey 
to the North, where he has appeared with great success 
as guest conductor in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Hamburg 
and Berlin. 


on account of domestic troubles. 


she would soon return, in she 


Reme*e 
Massenet’s “Manon” will be heard for the first time (!) 
in Munich next Monday evening. 
nee 
An interesting rumor, and one which is likely to be 
true, is that in case Frau Preuse Matzenauer is released 
from her contract here, she will become a member of the 
Hamburg ensemble, and that Munich will receive in ex- 
American mezzo of the 


H. O. 


change for her the well known 


Hamburg Opera, Edyth Walker. Oscoop. 





Pupils of Ross David Sing in Harrisburg. 

Ross W. David, one of the successful vocal teachers, an 
authorized pupil of Jean de Reszke, has recently witnessed 
more results of his work. Two of his pupils, Mabel Lyon 
Sturgis, soprano, and Mrs. N. Frederick Foote, contralto, 
appeared at a concert in Harrisburg, Pa., on March 8. This 
was an event that attracted considerable notice. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs, from the Harrisburg Patriot, praise the 
work of Mr. David's pupils: 

The honors of the evening were equally divided among the pat 
Miss 
voice of unusual quality, which lent itself admirably to the songs 
Mozart’s “Deh’ “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” was beautifully sung, particularly the difficult 


ticipants in the program. Sturgis possesses a lyric soprano 


she had chosen. Vieni non Tardar,” from 
pianissimo ending which showed the young singer's careful study 
and excellent training. The interpretation and tone coloring of thé 
old Scotch song, “Afton Water,” left nothing to be desired. 

The majority of Mrs. Foote’s songs were dramatic in style, well 
suited to her wonderful contralto voice of such exceptional range 
Probably her best number was Rossi’s aria, “Ah! Rendimi.” “Th¢ 
Little Winding Road,” of Landon Ronald, the song, 


“Dearie,”” were in marked contrast and exquisitely sung. 


and encore 


Her 
much to the 
of Ross W. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of Miss David's. work. 
accompaniments were artistically and added 


Miss is the 


played 
enjoyment of the program. David 


David 


sister 





Leon Rice Accepts Church Position. 

Leon Rice, the tenor, has accepted the position of tenor 
soloist in the choir of Trinity Chapel (Trinity Parish), of 
which Felix Lamond is organist. This is but one more 
step of progress which this young tenor is making in New 
York musical circles. He has been busy filling recital en- 
gagements in various cities, among which may be men- 
tioned Worcester, Trenton, Utica, Middletown, Yonkers, 
Newark, East Orange, Morristown, Ossining, Bridgeport, 
South Norwalk and Brooklyn. 





M. Slezak, the tenor, says he is exhausted by the roles 
he sings. He is more exhausted by those M. Caruso sings 
~-New York Morning Telegraph. 
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ROME AND THE EXPOSITION IN 1911. 








awal 


» Sant 





ting the beginning of the exposition grounds, 


Angelo (St. Ange’s Castle, Adrian’s Tomb), 


Randegger’s “Bohemian Khapsody” were other well played 


numbers 














be officially opened on March 27, date of the procla a 
ition of Rome as capital, fifty years ago. The beautiful ; eS 
4 <p .* . : The artists for the performance of “Macbeth” have ar- 
[ ilding on Piazza Colonna, the restaurant, now is com- : + 
' hi] _ rived, and within a few days ensemble rehearsals will com- 
visible to the public, and the finishing of the in- cas . ¢ . 
: : mence. The committee is very proud of the list of artists 
going on feverishly Even Sunday no more is a ; ' . : 
; it has been able to call together for this important lyric 
nee eason. It is to be noted that only Italian music will be 
' represented, which, of course, is the correct thing, as the 
| of the workmen at the Turin osition, } ; : ; : 
FIRE: OE SE: OC RGIET Ste rit EXposition, 18 festivities are in commemoration of a national event. It 
Khe erious matter, and if not mastered, may  COmpro- has been @ecided finally that Macbeth,” which contains 
+} ale paren » Sell . e : : 
e the whole exposition. Still the committee, no doubt many powerful pages, will be the opening opera. It is said 
see th ] » « 0 ‘ ve 1 . 
will see that all is smoothed over in time that Werdi had special predilecti for this work 
nme ae ig 
Thousands of persons are arringing to spend their sum 
( ti Rome, where (contrary to what one ge 
expects) the weather never is very hot Russell, the Pianist, in Rockford, Ill. 
ohtf ea breeze around midday tempering the at Dalhneyer Russell, the pianist ot Pittsburgh, Pa was 
I r iking the night ctually cool heard at recent concert in Rockford, UL, in conjunction 
nme”, with Paul Kennedy Harper, the tenor. Mr. Russell played 
Auguste tinted it certs unt February a group of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s compositions dedi 
] Kubelik close the seri He was recalled ited by the composer 1 Mir. Russell he titles of the 
UMBRIAN PAVILION 
id ag i generously gave two encores, thus pieces aré “A Nubian Face on the Nile,” “To a Vanish- 
mn people who were already in the vestibules ing Race,” “The Pompadour’s Fan,’ “Beside the Nio 
rt istily into the hall Kubelik has gained in brara,” and “March Fantastique.” Other numbers played by 
f tone and in sentiment what he has lost in tech- Mr, Russell were “Album Leaf,” by Emil Liebling, and 
brilliz On Monday, February 27, he will give two compositions by Ad. M. Foerster, the prelude to the 
¢ ert of his own at the Augusteo F major suite, and “Exaltation,” an etude 
nee The Morning Star, of Rockford, in its review of the 
: : concert, referred as follows to Mr. Russell’s share in 
t Sunday, February 19, was conducted by . 
g 1 named Alfredo Morelli, who comes from 
( He exhibited no thority at all over his \ iano soloist he was delightful. He has a facile techni 
ind plays with musical taste and a certain’ originality characterizes 
much that he does. His first g was of Cadman compositions, 
nRR the ‘Marc Fantastique,” which was the final number, being dedi 
: , ted to Mr. Russell Mr. Russell’s second group was composed 
\ tanzi 1S preparing the two operas, Mac- f an “Album Leaf.” by Liebling: prelude and etude by Foerster 
Will ell.” It is not known which one will 17 tter number, which is entitled “Exaltation,” is an especially 
| but both will be ready so that in gratef ( osition and was beautifully interpreted by Mr. Russell 
to one or the other, at least the 
‘ t be deferred from the date fixed 
teat: ag Pearl Benedict in Albany. 
in both ope Don Pasquale” is to 
Mac Storchio as Norina. Anita Pearl Benedict, the talented contralto, has added to her 
ter Storchio popularity by her recent concert appearances. She sang 
nee with the Albany (N. Y.) Male Quartet, March 9, which 
brought her the following mention in the Albany papers: 
1 oe 
4 ere se\ il days ago, and is busy . 3 : 7 
“) J : , 7 Miss Benedict has been here on former occasions and her coming 
the theater last night was the signal for a cordial welcome She has a con 
RRR, tralto voice of beauty of tone and flexibility, and, although richly 
| 7 ‘] ‘ | } itt ultivated, it has lost none of its natural beauty. Her two grouns 
( tf nbrian lion is § y Trew . . . an 
yp aa OWE HEPC Onn: erage wees en arranged as to bring forth her versatility both 
It cal rt will be exposed there in the heavier selections and those not calling for such technical 
Rue demands Albany Knickerbocker Press 
I | fine program for the benefit of 
. earl Benedict is thorough ¢ ind the possessor of a dee 
rphat f State and Government em ' des ° ay - sla altho’ 7 . f a deep, 
; ae rich contralto voice especially adapted to the gravity and dignity 
n The noble initiative was = of oratorio rk, although sufficiently flexible for. lyric lightness 
— full h ‘ nor did Kubelik’'s Albany Areus. 
expected. Of the long and interesting Miss Benedict is the contralto soloist in the choir of 
— ‘ layed Vieuxtemp’s/ concerto St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. She is to sing 
z religioso, for which he was at the Lenten organ recitals in that church, March 30, 
tion. The Bach chaconne and April 6, and 12, 
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Announces the Following Attractions 
for the Remainder of this Season 


MARY GARDEN, HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


and her Concert Company, Composer- Pianist, Lecture 


April, May and June, 1911 Recitals. “The Latest 
Word oO »” Iilus- 
Alexander HEINEMANN, — trated at the Pano, 
the Great Ge Lieder, 
Wiallad and Oratorio Singer. Myron W. WHITNEY, Jr. 
Basso. 
RITA FORNIA, abe 
Prima Donna Soprano, of FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
the Metropolitan and Bos- pm 
ton Opera Houses enor. 
CarolineMIHR-HA DY, CHRIS. ANDERSON, 
Dramatic Soprano. Baritone. 


MARIE HERITES, 


Bohemian Violinist. 


KARL SCHNEIDER, 


Baritone. 


IRENE REYNOLDS, 


Soprano. 


LILLA ORMOND, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


EVA MYLOTT, 


the Australian Contralto. 


ARTURO TIBALDI, 


Young English Violinist 


Season 1911-12 
ALBERT SPALDING, BERTA MORENA, 


Violinist. Dramatic Soprano. 
Alexander HEINEMANN, 
the Great German Lieder Singer. 
Other Artists to be announced later 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW’S AMERICAN TRIUMPHS. 








Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, is now 
a world celebrity. Her European successes have been 
duplicated in America. She has played since December 
1, 1910, to this date, in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn and the principal cities of Canada, and she has 
emerged from the ordeal without incurring a single word 
of adverse criticism. The gifts of this young girl are ex- 
traordinary. All the musical directors under whom she 
has played declare that she has “everything” that combines 
to make a violinist great, In her performances Miss Par- 
low has not been judged as a woman, but as an art.st 
After hearing her marvelous performances of the Bee 
thoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Wieniawski, Bruch and 
Tschaikowksy concertos, the men in the profession have 
declared that she is to-day one of the phenomena of the 
musical world. 

[he following press notices refer to Miss Parlow’s two 
concerts with the New York Symphony Orchestra, in Cat 
nevie Hall on March 11, and in the New Theater on 
March 12: 


It was announced on the program that Miss Parloy vould pla 
ind allegro from Glazounow’s violin concerto in A mi 
imber, Mr. Damrosch announced, had-been found yesterday 


Miss Parlow and himself as not fitting well into the progr 
scheme. and so they had decided to go over into Germany tft 
concerto There they had selected Mendelssol n’s In her perfo 
ince of this work Miss Parlow added no small part to the afte 
noon’s entertainment. Her playing was full of rich and lyric beauty 


once won completely fe 


£ 


united to an opulent brilliancy, anc 


herself the evident admiration of her many listeners. Further 








ym Tschaikowsky’s fourth syn 
1 


gram were the “Pizzicati’ 
nd his overture of “1812,” a 
olonaise by Wieniawski for violin —New York Sun, March 





so between these numbers a 











1911 

The program of the fifth Young People’s Symphony concert, unde 
Walter Damrosch, at Carnegie Hall, illustrated Slavic composers. 
Kathleen Parlow, the soloist, announced to play the Tschaikowsky 


concert, was billed for the movements of that in A minor by Glazou 
now This, as announced by Mr. Damrosch in his usual happy 


explanatory remarks and comment, was afterward thought too diffi 
yrogram made an ex 





cult and recondite for the audience, so the 





» was the one Miss 





cursion to Germany and the Mendelssohn concer 
Parlow finally offered. 

This, together with the Wieniawski polonaise, she played with all 
the artistic feeling and sentiment and the admirable technical fluency 
and breadth and mellow richness of tone which have characterized 
vious work.—New York World, March 12, 1911 


her pr 





Kathleen Parlow, solo violinist of the afternoon, was to have 
played two movements from Glazounow’s concerto, but Walter Dam 
rosch, the conductor, announced that in its place she would play 


o. This she did. TI 


whole performance went well, and the youthful part of the audience 


two movements from the Mendelssohn concer 


applauded a great deal. 
Mr. Dz 


main ther 





nrosch elucidated some of the compositions, played their 


s on a piano and explained certain orchestral instru 


ments that played important parts in the music. Miss Parlow played 





beauty of tone and' much temperamental freedom and made her 
eat favorite with the audience New York Herald, March 








i git 
numbers of the progra were the Brahms violin ¢ 
d the same master’s symphony in 1D) majo The lo per 
fort was that interesting young Car Kathleen Parlow I 
was perhaps too much to expect that this inexperienced player shou 
1 all the depths of this concerto, yet he interpretat pul 





shed so large a measure of the beauty and the emotion of the wor! 


that it might perhaps be regarded as a cause for astonishment 





Miss Parlow has the requisite means for setting forth her concs 
tions Her tone yesterday had great beauty It was pure, mellow 

d penetrating. Her intonation was always accurate Her finger 
seem to leap almost instinctively to the p ns along the finger 





matter how intricate the passage every rote is 1! 





to these traits of her playing is a bowing filled with 


It is a delight to listen to her performances, éven wh 


no more than the manifestations of an extraordinary 


ry f t instrument; but there was that in h ading of the 
Brahms concerto which rose to loftier heights New York Sun 
Ma 1911. 

Kathleen Parlow played the Brahms concerto for the first tim: 


ind only those who have listened to her when she has per 
formed other works can have the correct estimate of the beauty 


abundant evidence 





of r tone and her dazzling technic.. She gz 
of the latter in the interpolated cadenza, and of the former in het 


g of the adagio movement.—New York Times, March 13, 1911 





s Parlow played the Brahms concerto—than which there are 





ot s more genial and grateful—with a spirit and enthusiasm, a 


force and wealth of tone, a technical sureness and fluency 


which deserved all the ap- 





tistic intelligence and 
th which she was received A little uncertainty of in 
he opening of the first movement may be pardoried 


f its infrequency with this gifted artist, whose playing is 


alike to the musically learned and unlearned. The 





first cadenza, so brilliant and yet so facile, 1 
irticularly admirable New York:World, March 13, 1911 


athleen Parlow was the soloist at the concert of the Symphony 
lety, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, in tl New The 
yesterday afternoon. 


Che young Canadian violinist has not appeared to bett ulvantag 
season. She played the Brahms concerto with a beauty of tone 
| phrasing of which any veteran of the bow might. be proud. ‘TI 


tic passages of the famous composition were notably well done 


nd in the Auer cadenza, which she uses, she held the interest not 
nly of the audience, but of the orchestra 


The musicians joined 








in the avplause that brought tl young artist half a dozen times back 
to the stage New York Herald, March 13, 1911 


The climax of the afternoon’s delights, however, was reached in 
Miss Parlow’s performance of the violin concerto by Brahms- 
ne achievement from every point of view. It was a peculiar pleas 
ure to make the acquaintance of this sterling young artist early in 
t 


e season, and appreciation of her talent has grown larger and 
warmer with her every appearance since.—New York Tribune, March 
13, 1911. 


Playing twice in two days, Kathleen Parlow still winds about her 
tuneful fingers the New York audiences that are all the more de 
lighted when she doesn’t play novelties that she had intended to, 
but just lets the fiddle “sing the old songs.” First Glazounow was 


found heavy for a Saturday “Young People’s” 


diet, and the simple 
heauty of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto was welcomed instead at 
( gie Hall Then a Goldmark piece didn’t appear at the New 


Theater Sunday matinee, and the Brahms concerto, with all its 





r 





beauty of a more remote and lofty sort, made the heaviest demand 


t put on the Canadian girl 


Miss Parlow proved her artistic status mong the great and not 
little fiddlers She has fownd poetry in northern lands New 
York Evening Sun, March 13, 1911 
Kathleen Varlow, the gifted girl who h be the ne new 
trumentalist in the blue ribbon class to come here this year, had 
chance t play twe f the thre great modern concertos for 
two days, Saturday and yesterday—Mendelssohn’s at tl 
S y Concert for Young People in Carnegie Hall, Saturda 
fternoor 1 Brahn th tl Symphony S« ty at the N 
Theater yest vy fte Curiously enough she was to have 
1 Glazounow’s on tl former occasion and Goldmark’s on th 
but Walter Damrosch, as he explained to the audience, found 
Gla now’s unsuited to his program scheme, and as for the Sunday 


change to whatever it may have been due, one can give heart 
thanks for the substitution of a great piece for a very tedious one 
atest of the laurelled three, Miss 


Jeethoven concert of the Sym 


hoven’s concert, oldest and 





Parlow had already played at th 

l y Society 
Great the Brahms concerto surely is, but it is as taxing on the 
performer as it is great. For a young girl to master its technical 
1 


problems and at the same time to plumb the depths of its emotional 





and intellectual significance would be, indeed, miraculous In ten 
years Miss Parlow will doubtless play it with larger comprehension 
than she did yesterday, but even if her interpretation did not al 
ways go far below the surface (especially in parts of the first move 
ment) it was always sincere and musicianly, and her technical pro 
ficiency deserved all the enthusiasm it evoked from the audience, 
which scarcely refrained from disrupting the first movement with 
ipplause at the close of the cadenza (not the familiar one by 
Joachim, but the longer and still more difficult one by Leopold 
Auer) New York Globe, March 13, 1911, 

The soloist was Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian violinist, 
who was heard once before this season at these concerts. She played 
the difficult Brahms concerto, and added to the reputation for skill 
and brilliancy which she has achieved—Brooklyn Eagle, March 13 
191. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson’s Career. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, who won a place among the 
young Chicago pianists at her debut in Chicago at the con 
cert given under the auspices of the Amateur Musical 
Club last October, has been chosen representative of the 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago 
EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert pianist 


\mateur Musical Club for the Philadelphia conventio 


to April 1, in the Quaker Cit 


which meets from March 27 
Miss Peterson was born at Pullman, IIL, where her cdi 
ion was begun. In 1903 and 1904, she studied with Ru 


dolph Ganz at the Chicago Musical College, and won both 


the gold and the diamond medals. At this time, she was 


19 


admitted to the Amateur Musical Club, being its youngest 
member. When Mr. Ganz became a resident of Berlin in 
1906, Miss Peterson joined his class in that city. During 
her four years in Berlin she studied harmony and the 
German and French languages in addition to her advanced 
piano courses 

Miss Peterson made her Berlin debut February 12, 1910 
in Beethoven Hall with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, director. On this occasion she played 
Mendelssohn’s B minor “Capriccio,” Chopin's E minor con 
certo and a concertstiick composed and conducted by Mr 
Ganz. Her success was so great that she was engaged for 
a second appearance with the same orchestra, and on April 
20, she again played the Ganz “Concertstiick,” and with 
him the Mozart concerto for two pianos and orchestra 
Since her return to Chicago, Miss Peterson has been kept 
very busy teaching in her studio in the Fine Arts Building 
and furnishing programs, at many private functions and in 
out-of-town recitals 


Gabrilowitsch Plays with Safonoff. 


The sixth of the regular series of concerts held at the 


Kurhaus in Wiesbaden was a Russian evening, the con 
ductor being Wassily von Safonoff, of Moscow, and th 
soloist the well known pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Be 
low are a few press opinions of Gabrilowitsch’s playing 


The oloist of the evening, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was worthy i 
praise He played the Chopin E minor concerto wit rres 
tible bravura, and a virtuosity whic awoke interest not only on 
iceount of its superficial brilliancy, but also through the innum 


! 


ible fine gradations of toucl and the deep inner feeling 1 
pla 


ayer responded to the nthusiastic applause of the public by 
ng the Gluck-Brahn \ major gavotte, which, with its wonderful 
beauty of sound, was also a masterpiec {f piano playing lage 


blatt, Wiesbaden, December 17, 1910 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will ever be welcon it the Kurhaus « 
certs in Wiesbaden, for he is an exceptional artist fe played the 
Chopin E minor concerto, and proved himself to be a chosen in 
terpreter of the master’s works His touch is clear and meaning 
ful, his nuances delicate and poetic, his rums and figures light and 
elegant, and he overcomes all difficulties with surety and command 

a master of technic rhe fine, clear beauty of tone in the second 
movement, the romance, was astonishing The rondo gave splen 
did opportunity for the display of his ripe, commanding technic 
There was no pause between the stormy close of the sonata and 
the jubilant outbreak of applause from the audience The artist 
acknowledged his thank 
through a splendid rendition of the Gluck-Brahms gavotte.—Genera! 


was called out again and agait ar 


Anzeiger, Wiesbaden, December 17, 1910 


The soloist was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, one of our best modern 
pianists; an artist in whom all the best qualities—real musical fe« 
ing, brilliant technic, irresistible rhythm, varied interpretation, and 
a finely gradated touch—are combined in such a high degree, that 


the regret was general that he could only be heard in one number 


the Chopin E minor concerto. We hope that the management 
the Kurhaus concerts will be able to secure him again soon, and 
for a whole evening’s program The conductor, Wassilly von Saf 
noff, and Gabrilowitsch were overwhelmed with applause, so mucl 
so that the latter was compelled to give an encore.—Wieshadener 


Zeitung, December 17, 1910 


Over Ossip Gabrilowitsch as a master of technic and to ‘ 
is nothing new to be said H tyle combir teellike strengt 
und power with delicate lightn« ind eminent chnical and 
tellectual virtuosit A genius for pian playing hie rak 
tself known throug! argeness f interpretation, fin 1: 

sty Rheinische Volksz gz, We Decembe 





New Orleans Music. 
New Orteans, | M 

The joint concert of Cecil Fanning, Harriet Ware and 
Harry B. Turpin was one of the most delightful entertain 
ments of the season The large audience that assembled 
in the Athanzum was not remiss in demonstrating its ap 
preciation of the unusual artistic combination offered it 
Cecil Fanning’s art is well known and liked here, the young 
baritone counting his admirers by large numbers He 
proved his striking versatility by singing a characteristic 
program in_a manner that made the minutes speed by too 
quickly, and again displayed that wealth of tone coloring, 


temperament and charm which have made him ronspicu 


ous figure in the concert fiel« Mr. Fanning was not 
spared by his appreciative listeners, and had to grant n 
ess than six encores Harry B. Turpin gave the artist 
idmirable support t the piano He ha become to tl 
singer what Conraad von Bos is to Dr. Willner 

Harriet Ware, to whose compositions was dedicated tl 
entire second part of the program, made a profound in 
pression not only by the intrinsic merit of her work, but 
by her captivating personality She plaved her tor oen 
Song of the Sea” exquisitely ind immediately dle 
uudience en rapport with her Her song mg by Mr 
Fanning to her own accompaniment, held the large gath 
ng of music lovers spellbound Miss Ware’s work cannot 


ut appeal strongly to those who delight in the best and 


t sincere in mttsi H. B. I 


Berthald to Tour with Tetrazzini. 
Barron Berthald, the grand opera tenor is been en 
ied to sing with Medame Tetrazzini on her present 


Eastern tour. 
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A DAILY contemporary says: “Mahler has re- 


New York is. 


signed.” 


— o———— 


ANOTHER month of music in New York, and 


then on to a noiseless Fourth of July! 


—— 


Two suffragettes resigned instantly from a vocal 
pedagogue’s class the other day because he referred 
to himself as their “music master.” 


a 


the veteran vocal teacher, 
baseball match 


Joun Towers, says: 
“More voices 
than all the teachers in the world can repair in a 


lifetime.” 


are damaged at one 


Jase voices? 


—_—__¢- — 


Irv is surprising that the friends of Caruso did not 
know the History of the Treatment of the Operatic 
Throat in New York. It is pretty old history, and 
many opera singers have been banished from the 
siave after But 


as history must repeat itself, it seems that the past 


treatment, as that History proves. 


has a right not to be considered. It is just one 


more case, 

Unprr which representations was the Sheffield 
Choir engaged to come here from England and to 
give concerts or participate in festivals? Do the 
contracts call for the choir in toto or in part, or do 
they give a certain degree of latitude? If it is not 
the complete Sheffield Choir, with its thoroughly 
trained and practiced quartet chorus, but merely a 
fragment of the choir, is it then the Sheffield Choir? 
We answer, unhesitatingly, no. If it is a fragment 
from Sheffield, a choir filled with other fragments, 
it cannot he and anyone claiming it to be 
artistic would, simultaneously, admit that the com- 
plete Sheffield Choir, as it sings at Sheffield, is 
gratuitous, for then-it would not be necessary to be 
complete to be artistic. There can be no Sheffield 
Choir in the sense in which it is understood, unless 
it is the complete choir from Sheffield, and, if it is 
not the complete Sheffield Choir, how can Dr. Cow- 
ard conduct the phantom choir and how can Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar participate in such an attempt at—well. 
we hesitate to describe it. The verification of the 
Choir is an easy matter. The complete list of the 
exists; the list of the traveling Choir exists. 
It these lists are identical we have in America the 
English Choir known as the Sheffield. If the lists 
do not tally some foreign people in America should 
make it their business to go home and apologize, to 
say the least. Under no circumstances should the 
local American managers who have engaged the 
Sheffield Choir permit the performances to go on if 
there is any doubt. What object can there be in 
giving a concert or performance of a Sheffield Choir 
unless it is the one Sheffield Choir ? 


artistic, 


Choir 


iester alist 


Ir is sad to see the great ones depart from their 
paths of peace and jovful self content, and, even 
over the flowing bowl or blowing flow, publicly be- 
What object 
can any one of so sweet a disposition as both or 
cither of the disputants have, in finding fault with 
me another again? For aeons past have they trod- 
cen down the hard down trodden lanes and streets 
of this arterial town, 


rate one another on sinister motive. 


each one finding in the other 
that which he liked most in himself, and now. sud- 
denly, the demon, rummaging for victims, finds in 
each a sacrifice, even before twilight. Oh, brethren 
discontent, to passion’s 


of sweet do not give wavy 


peerless power. Let bygones be forgotten cease- 
compose yourselves, 
meet the taste of both. And should there be such 
cause as could truly be established to justify the ut- 
terance of 


lessly ; each one as doth best 


rancorous expletive, a fortune teller 


might be sought to assuage the hysterical tenor of 


Much 


what, we hope, is but a mere passing choler. 





that is ameliorated by the secret of domestic silence 
becomes, when exhibited publicly, new sins, and 
much that receives condemnation in public is not 
worth a tinker’s darning needle when inspected 
under binoculars at home. But even all this does 
not prevent the deprecation, deservedly attached to 
those Bohemianized worldlings who, relieving them- 
selves of their assumed culture, dash wildly upon 
the rocks of reckless, rollicking rallentandos and 
devour each one the other, not sensitive to the fel- 
low creature condemned to their association, even 


though merely temporarily. Perish the thought. 
Yes, the thought that brotherly love has been af- 


fected by the episode. No. The end is not yet in 
sight, not as long as encyclopedias exist, and the 
reminiscent is considered original. Oh, Rafael, why 
did you do it? 
a rs 

PrIvATE cables from abread bring the report that 
Weingartner was offered $30,000 to come to New 
York next vear as leader of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, but had to decline because he had just signed 
his three years’ contract as conductor and head of 
the Hamburg Opera. Apropos of the latter 
Tue Mustcan Courter the first American 
newspaper to announce Weingartner’s engagement 
by the city on the Elbe, and this paper’s publication 


event, 
was 


of the news caused surprise even in Europe, where 
Weingartner had guarded his intended move as a 
secret from all his friends and admirers. On the 
contrary, iast November, Weingartner 
asserted that it was not his intention to accept an- 
other permanent engagement which would tie him 
down to one position, but it is understood that his 
new contract allows him great freedom as to leave 
of absence. Notwithstanding his Hamburg pesi- 
tion (that city is a good twenty hours from Vienna) 
as director of the Philharmonic 
concerts there for the next three years. The Amer- 
ican soprano, Lucille Marcel, formerly of the Vien- 
na Opera, will also be engaged for Hamburg. It 
would be well for the Hamburg management to see 
that Weingartner be left as free as possible from 
the troubles of the business management of fhe 
Opera, and given every opportunity to devote him- 
self to the artistic leadership. 


as late as 


he wili continue 


weep tiinis 


Tne Budapest Opera recently was the scene of 
a remarkable scandal, caused by the latest craze in 
female dréss—the “harem skirt.” After the over- 
ture had been plaved and just before the curtain 
was to be raised, two voung women entered the 
parquet dressed in the new style gowns. Before 
they could take their seats cries were heard from 
all parts of the theater: “They are wearing trou- 
Out with them! We won’t have our women 
trousers!’ Soon the entire audience was in 
The curtain went up, but the singers 
could not begin, because of the commotion in the 
auditorium. The women in the audience were even 
more demonstrative than the men, and some of 
them dragged the two delinquents out into the aisle, 
so that everybody could see the offending form of 
The hubbub lasted fully half an hour; the 
conductor again and again gave the sign to the 
orchestra to begin, but in vain; the public refused 
to listen so long as the two exponents of nove! 
fashion were in the theater, and finally the director 
appeared on the stage and politely but firmly re- 
to leave the 
pera, for their 
tickets would be refunded at the box office and that 
a carriage would be waiting for them at the door. 
The occupants of the trousers were compelled to 
but they for the 
scandal had reached the street and a 


sers! 
wear 
an uproar. 


dress. 


quested the two “queens of fashion”’ 


informing them that the money 


yield, did not get off so easily, 
news of the 
large crowd was collected at the theater entrance. 
When the culprits appeared they were received with 
shouts and hisses, and finally policemen had to in 
terfere and escort them to their What a 


wonderful thing is the Hungarian temperament! 


carri age. 
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I.vidences are unearthed to 
prove that Tre MustcaL Courier, 


tion regarding American opera, stands on the only 


constantly being 


in its conten- 


logical basis on which this question can be treated. 
There can be no American opera on a grand scale, 
no matter what influences may be introduced, un- 
less the composition has an artistic basis such as 
has not yet been discovered. The following amaz 
ing item appeared in the New York Sun one day 


last week: 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza yesterday made the follow 
ing formal explanation as to the withdrawal of 
“Twilight,” the opera by Arthur Nevin and Ran- 
dolph Hartley which had been accepted for pro- 
duction at the Metropolitan Opera House: 

“The management of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company announces that the postponement until 
next season of the production of the opera ‘“Twi- 
light,’ by Arthur Nevin, has become necessary for 
two reasons. First, because in course of the re- 
hearsals with the singers Mr, Nevin has deemed 
it advisable to introduce some changes in his 
score; and second, because the condition of the 
orchestral material, which had been prepared too 
hurriedly and consequently contained numerous 
errors, would have seriously hampered the prog- 
ress of the orchestra rehearsals.” 

Few persons understood just why this Ameri- 
can work was so hurriedly accepted and _ pitch- 
forked into the repertory toward the end of the 
season. It soon became evident, however, that 
there was going to be trouble. The three lead- 
ing characters were entrusted to Riccardo Martin, 
Herbert Witherspoon and Johanna Gadski. After 
a few rehearsals the artists protested that they 
could not learn the music. It was through the 
persuasion of Mr. Gatti-Casazza that they were in- 
duced to persevere. Alfred Hertz, the conductor, 
found it impossible to rehearse the orchestra from 
the scores provided. 


Here is a confession that an opera which was to 
be performed at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
written by an American composer, could not be 
sung or played, and that it required rehearsals to 
discover its uselessness. The excuse and apologies 
for it, of course, are absurd; in fact, they are really 
idiotic, because orchestral material is never pre- 
pared too hurriedly. It is either prepared or it is 
not prepared. Mr. Nevin did not succeed with his 
“Poia,” either. 

Last week, in this office, a musician appeared 
who told us (and explained how) he had written 
the orchestral parts of some operas of an American 
Ce mposer. 

Now, the writing of orchestral parts for an opera 
is about on a par with the writing of the stanzas 
ina poem. Who could claim that he had written a 
poem if someone else had written the stanzas? The 
peculiar part about this all is that the musicians 
who write these operas do not realize the absolute 
essential necessity of writing the orchestral part, 
and it is so foolish to talk about orchestral part in 
n opera. In an opera an orchestral part or the 
part of the orchestra is as much a pirt of the opera 
as the singer or the chorus or the principals. It is 


BY THE Eira. 


all one unity—-a fabric, a construction, in| which 
there are so many parts or divisions that in the 
complete form represent the opera—otherwise, the 


work. Naturally. when we read in papers, and 
sometimes in so-called musical papers, that so and 
so has written an orchestral part, or so and so a 
chorus, we pass it over as evidences of persons not 
instructed on these vital subjects or on the vitality 
of these subjects. 

How is it possible for any man calling himself 
a musician to attempt to write an opera with a pi- 
ano as the basic part? How can he conceive that 
when he write an 
opera because he can adapt some tunes and dances 
and movements and parts to that libretto, because 
he can play the piano or has studied composition 


receives a libretto he can 


or has written a song? In the Nevin case, here we 
find that it was impossible to proceed, and the ques- 
tion does not arise whether Mr. Nevin wrote the 
orchestral part. The question arises whether he 
can write an opera, and certainly, if someone else 
has written some orchestration for him, he must 
admit that he cannot write an opera, unless he does 
not know what opera means. 

The managers or impresari of the opera houses 
are not to be blamed for this, because the social 
and political pressure brought upon them is so in- 
The very 
elements that have brought them into being and 


tense that they are incapable of resisting. 


made them managers or made an impresario are 
the ones that submit and conclude and decide that 
an opera should be accepted, or sometimes it is a 
political bevy or a social circle or these combined 
with other insidious influences, that compel a di- 
rector of an Opera finally to accept, for fear of 
losing caste or losing his place or displeasing his 
friends. 

3ut that is not opera writing; that is not opera 
composing, as we have found it to be the case in 
the last month in the United States, where we have 
had three failures; first, the failure with which Mr. 
next the failure 
which Mr. Converse was associated, and now the 
failure with which Mr. Nevin is identified, and 
there will be other failures through the operas that 
have been submitted, because 


Redding was concerned, with 


most of them are 
written by men who do not know anything about 
orchestration. 

The orchestration of an opera is one of the very 
fundamental concepts of it, for it is nearly impos- 
sible properly to compose an opera that may: he 
come successful unless the composer first has the 
orchestral color in his mind, which is adapted to 
the sense of the libretto and to the nature of the 
libretto itself. Orchestration, in fact, is a part of 
the great musical scheme out of which an opera is 
evolved, and now imagine this as an art basis be 
because the com 
How 


can any one write orchestration for anybody else, 


ing formulated by a_ substitut: 


poser himself does not know what it means! 


It is an absurdity. It is in the nature 


anyway ? 


of a misrepresentation. 


It comes very near being 


a fraud for a man to put his name on the frontis 
piece of a composition, which was originally adapt- 
ed for the piano, and claiming through that repre- 
sentation that he is the author of the orchestration 
He never was. As long as he himself could not 
be seated at the desk and write the orchestral score 
himself, without the piano, he has nothing to do 
with it. His suggestions have no value. 
tration is a matter of color, of composition, of evo- 
lution in the work itself, of development in tonal 
It is constructive, of course, from the 
Now, if someone adapts that for 


Orches- 


distribution. 
very foundation. 
someone else who has written something for the 
pianc, what has the one who wrote for the piano 
to do with the orchestration? Nothing. And it 
never can be healthy orchestration in such a case, 
because one cannot transfer his piano thoughts or 
his musical thoughts to an orchestrator. And thus, 
this whole American scheme, through the fact that 
the men themselves do not write the orchestration, 
is a great big fraud upon music and a faking of the 
public, and these men who are engaged in it are 
not conscious of it; they go on without knowing 
They fondly imagine that 
they are the authors of the orchestration, when, in 


what they are doing. 


fact, it is impossible. 

No. Our American composers must first become 
experts in their art. The fact that they can write 
a song or a dance or a light work or anything of 
that kind does not by any means signify that they 
are prepared, technically even, to work on a grand 
opera scheme, much less to build up something such 
as Strauss or Humperdinck or even the Viennese 
school of composers gave us. We have got to be- 
We cannot be playing with art all 
the time in this indifferent manner, utilizing our 


come scrious. 


friends and the daily press, which is very indif- 
ferent to such matters anyway, and which is not 
prepared to express its opinion independently, as 
this paper does, for the purpose of putting through 
an American opera. The men who wrote opera in 


urope, whose names are famous in connection 


with it; were all men who first and foremost con- 
ceived the orchestral color of the work, not merely 
the orchestration alone, but the orchestral color. 

In connection with this, a communication taken 
from the New York Evening Sun bears on this sub 
ject: 

AS TO AMERICAN OPERA 

To the Editor of the Evening Sun—Sir: Are 
not the composers of national American opera m 
selecting Indians, cowboys, Hidalgoes, Western 
girls and American lieutenants for their play her- 
oes on the wrong trek? 


lI] 


Is not the most French of all operas Gounod’s 


“Faust,” though the hero taken from the great 


est masterpiece of German poetry? Is “Aida” 
not an Italian opera par excellence in spite of her 
Egyptian flavor? Or is “Germania” less of an 


Italian opera for her German action and her Ger 


man character? Is not the greatest German musi- 
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cal tragedy, “Tristan and Isolde,” the story of a 
British subject and an Irish queen? 

If the pathfinders of American opera are look 
ing for a textbook most adapted for musical set 
ting, let one of them tackle “Rip Van Winkle,” 
with the magnificent background of the Catskill 
Mountains and the American Rhine. Where is the 
American Strauss, Wagner and Humperdinck in 
one person to depict the grandeur of the scenery, 
the characterization of the hero, the meeting with 
the Nibelungen of the Catskills and as the crown- 


ing effect the reawakening of the old man to a 
new world? 

And if it was possible to find brained geese for 
the Koenigskinder, there will certainly be less 


trouble to find an educated dachshund to play the 

part of the faithful dog Schneider. 

Here is to the health of the American composer 
of Rip Van Winkle! EuGENE DeIMeEt 
New York, March 6. 

\t the close it will be seen that this gentleman 
asks us to drink to the heaith of the American com- 
poser of Rip Van Winkle. Yes, but the American 
composer of Rip Van Winkle must first be capable 
of conceiving and then, technically, executing the 
scheme or the color of the Rip Van Winkle op-ra, 
vith the sub-divisions of colors as applied to the 
various acts, and that American composer must 
also be sufficient of a musician to be able to put on 
paper that conception of the story of the Hudson. 
He must first have ideas, as Mr. Finck says, mu- 
sical ideas, and after he has had musical ideas, he 
must have them in such degree that their elevation 
is adapted to a great story like Rip Van Winkle, 
and then in addition he must in his brain, before he 
starts to work with his fingers, be able to secure 
the orchestral color that is necessary, and then he 
must be capable of writing the work himself, not 
sitting at a piano and having an orchestrator do it 

writing it himself, in each little detail, and con- 
trolling and commanding the rehearsal because of 
his superior control of the whole subject. No tech- 
nic, no art; and orchestration is a most wonderful 
art. 

Recitatives. 

In this article regarding American Opera, I have 
discussed the question of orchestration. In the 
Sunday Sun, Mr. Henderson has discussed the ques- 
tion of recitatives, and in elaborating on this mat- 
‘er he makes the following judicious remarks: 
said, although it has 

To 


an opera requires something more than mu- 


one thing may be 


heen said in this same place several times 


Chis 


write 
sical invention, fancy, twenty-four staff score pa- 
It is imperative that 
the writer shall know how There is an immense 
in the business of writ- 


per and a three nibbed pen. 


amount of knowing how 
ing an opera, and it is in the lack of this that the 
American and English composers have shown 
themselves so weak. 

Che present writer once expressed the opinion 
that no man could succeed as an opera composer 
unless he understood thoroughly the nature of 
recitative and its relation to the rest of the work. 
He further asserted that the best thing a tyto in 
pera composition could do would be to study the 
development of operatic recitative from its primi- 
tive form in the works of the young Florentines 
its most advanced state, as found in the 
dramas of Wagner, and the still later Frenchmen 

Whereupon Reginald de Koven, who was impli- 
cated in the conversation, declared it to be his be 
lief that the embryonic opera composer could find 
everything epitomized in the Verdi's 
Falstaff And that was a wise saying. No stu- 
dent of operatic art could apply himself to any 
ther authority from which he would learn so 
much to his benefit as to Verdi’s wonderful comic 
The summary of all progress in the tech 


wn to 


score of 


pera 
nic of opera writing is there 
But there is still room for doubt as to whether 
the student would perceive the steps in the meth 
clearly as following them 
down the years from Peri and Caccini to Verdi 
ind Wagner By of this kind ~he might 
learn to write recitative and to unite it with ari 


he would by 


study 


» and aria in an organic whole, as it is united 
n “Aida” and in “Die Meistersinger.” Thos: 
vho recently listened to Victor Herbert's “Na 

' ickly discovered that this talented Amer- 
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composer knew almost nothing about the art 
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of writing operatic dialogue and still less about 
imparting to it a style consistent with that of the 
rest of his score. 

Europe. 

The many friends of THE Musica Courier, no 
doubt, should become acquainted with the fact that 
[ am about to leave for Europe again, with the hope 
of meeting them on the other side, as I always do, 
engaged in the serious work that is so absolutely 
essential for the production of the future great 
American opera. Much can be found over there in 
the way of new and modern material that will help 
them to expedite their labors and bring to the con- 
clusion finally an event which has thus far only ap- 
peared in the shape of a travesty. BLUMENBERG. 

aiceanlmaiasiinn 
PUBLICITY. 
Along comes this communication from Cleveland: 


CLeveLanp, March 18, i911. 


Editor The Musical Courter: 

I have read in a recent issue of THE Musica Courter 
your comments upon musical (?) Cleveland, and must 
admit the justice of your position in the matter. As you 
say, conditions prevail here, as elsewhere, due in a meas- 
ure to lack of progressiveness upon the part of the pro- 
fession. The same prevailing conditions exist elsewhere, 
wherein our profession seldom look beyond the horizon 
of their own personal efforts. They are too busy hoeing 
cabbages in their own yard to smell the perfume of roses 
obsessed by the contempla- 
tion of the ego, so to speak. My object in writing is to 
correct a false impression of my position—other than in- 
dorsing what your former article stated—conveyed by what 
was in reality a misconstruction of what I said to the 
Leader reporter per phone. When called up, I stated that 
my connection with THe Musica Courier and the local 
press had convinced me that the profession, generally 
speaking, was not only willing but anxious to accept 
publicity gratis, but when it came to reciprocity in the 
matter of advertising, it was an entirely different matter. 
So long as it was gotten without cost, it was not only 
agreeable, but valuable, but when it came to paying for 
such publicity, its value ceased and it became apparently 
a matter of indifference. Cleveland is no worse than 
other citiés in this respect. My position as a critic upon 
the Cleveland Press for the past six or seven years has 
opened my eyes to the almost total lack of appreciation 
of gratuitous publicity. As I recently wrote in the Press, 
favorable criticisms are welcome and enhance one’s au- 
thority as a critic, but when criticism is ventured upon— 
just though it may be—one’s value as an authority ceases; 
he sinks below par, and the frosty atmosphere surplants 
the erstwhile balmy temperature of self satisfied egotism. 
I know all about it, for I have been frostbitten. Another 
thing to be noted, is that one may write favorably of his 
colleagues and hear nothing from it by way of apprecia- 
tion, but when any unfavorable criticism is offered, it is 
heard from within twenty-four hours after its publicity. 
Of course there are exceptions, but they only prove the 
During my activity as local representative of THe 
I recall many instances where public 
performers inundated me with notices of their doings 
for gratis publication, but when subscription to the 
MusicaL Courier was suggested as a slight token of reci- 
procity, the eagle on the dollars squealed in agony by rea- 
son of the reluctance in parting. What our profession 
most lacks is the spirit of reciprecity. Not necessarily 
in monetary considerations, but in matters of apprecia- 
tion. The commercial value of publicity is drowned in 
the clamor of art for art’s sake. Art is all right, so far 
as ideals are concerned, but art without publicity is a lost 
art. And if artists and musicians derive benefits from 
publicity, why should it not be paid for by the benefici- 
The average professional is obsessed by the idea 


from that of their neighbor 


rule. 
MusicaL Courier, 


aries? 
that newspapers and musical journals are run for the 
sole purpose of exploiting them and their efforts. They 
forget that their success is measured by publicity, and that 
publicity costs someone something. The progressive man 
recognizes the value of publicity and is willing to pay the 
The era of getting something for noth- 
The price of success 


consistent price. 
ing—if it ever existed—has passed. 
is unmitigated effort, and a publicity equivalently paid for. 
The varieties of publicity are numerous, but the right kind 
deserves and demands compensation. Yours, sincerely, 
.Witson G. SmitH. 


This matter has been threshed out in THe Must- 
cat. CourteER about a hundred years now, probably 
more; in fact, there is nobody on this paper old 
enough to remember when the discussion began. 
So far nothing good, nothing substantially and ma- 
terially good has ever been gotten unless it was 
paid for, because it could not be any good unless 
it is worth something, and if it is worth something 





it must be paid for. Gratuitous notices have a great 
value, but if they could be maintained the economi- 
cal principles of existence would have to be revolu- 
ticnized. The New York Herald would cease pub- 
iication in twelve months on that basis. It could 
never advertise the department stores or the great 
banks and trust companies, the steamship companies 
and the railway companies gratuitously and exist. 
The Opera charges for admission. The subscrip- 
tions for the Opera must be paid for, just as are 
those of the symphony concerts. Madame Nordica 


cannot sing before an audience unless that 
audience pays for the privilege of hearing 
her. If the audience could hear her for 
nothing, she would have an empty house, be- 


cause her reputation would not be great enough to 
attract an audience. This is all so primitive that it 
is tiresome. If pictures could be painted for noth- 
ing, they could be bought for nothing and there 
would be no auction sales. All that expense could 
be avoided. Their hanging, their removal to a large 
hall, the engagement of an auctioneer and the ex- 
pense of advertising could all be avoided if these 
pictures could be painted for nothing, but the poor 
painter must live and, therefore, he must charge for 
his paintings, and if he secures a reputation through 
publicity only, his price rises and he begins to live 
better and you will! find him in a mansion instead 
of a hut. 

Musicians pay when they travel on railway cars 
to the Bronx or to Chicago, and they have to pay 
their way back, too, if they want to ride on cars. 
They cannot stop at any hotel that we know of un- 
less they pay, and if they could stop at hotels with- 
out charge, those hotels would have their roofs in 
the cellar and the cellars on the roof—that is, the 
whole thing would be inverted. Money has its 
value in doing good, in cultivating art and music, 
helping along the profession, developing individual 
ambition in extending the art over large areas, in 
giving it publicity whereby others become stimu- 
lated to attempt to hear it and study it. We must 
not have this obsession against money. We must 
get away from this prejudice against money. One 
of the worst things in the world is to be prejudiced 
against money, and anyone who is prejudiced 
against money is prejudiced against music, because 
we cannot have music without money. 

Wilson G. Smith is not as young as he was fifty 
years ago, and it has taken him some years, as he ad 
mits in his letter. before he could finally recognize 
that this question of gratuitous publicity has no 
value, not even the value of a subscription, and there 
are others who have learned all this, some in longer 
periods and some in shorter periods, but it must 
come to all of us if we have an open mind that if 
a musician wants the world to know what he is 
doing, he can accomplish this only by having the 
world know, and there is no way for him to ac- 
quaint the world except through publicity or by in- 
dividual correspondence, and one of the best meth- 
ods of having publicity by individual correspond- 
ence is to engage a corps of stenographers and send 
out letters, and then no one will believe anything 
that is in those letters because it is self-praise, and 
that is really the philosophy at the bottom of pub- 
licity. No one will believe what a musician will 
say about himself; many people will believe what 
is said about a musician in a publication, in a daily 
paper or in a weekly paper. He is not supposed to 
have anv relations with the statement, and he has 
no relations with the statement if the newspaper 
has any position or standing, because it can exist 
without him. For instance, this paper can exist at 
the present time without any of the musicians, for it 
has reached a point where it is not necessary to con- 
sider that part of the problem, but during the 
growth of the paper it was very essential to con 
sider it, and many a time this paper had to refuse 
the propositions of musicians because it did not ap 
prove of their work or their standin, and it was 
that principle which made it what it is. 
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BOSTON OPERA STATEMENT. 

ue MusicaL Courier is.in receipt of the fol 
lowing official communication, headed “Boston 
(pera Company,” and signed by the Board oft 
Directors, N. L. Amster, Samuel Carr, ['rederick 
S. Converse, Ralph C. Flanders, Eben D. Jordan, 
Otto H. Kahn, Charles M. Loeffler, Thomas N. 
Perkins, Theodore N. Vail, Walter C. Baylies, 
(George W. Fearing, Jr., 
Charles Hayden, Robert Jordan, Gardiner M. Lane, 


Chadwick, George R. 


Francis Peabody, Eugene V. R. Thayer: 

In announcing its third season of grand opera, the direc- 
tors of the Boston Opera Company wish to call the atten- 
tion of the stockholders and public to certain minor 
changes outlined herein and which are the outcome of most 
careful consideration, based upon the experience of its first 
two seasons. 

Although its second season is not yet completed, the 
Boston Opera House already has to its credit several re- 
markable achievements. Perhaps the greatest of these ‘s 
its ability to produce grand opera with a splendor and his- 
torical accuracy of mounting and an ensemble of vocalists 
and instrumentalists which have made it comparable with 
the old and famous opera houses of the world. The ideal 
held in view from the first has been that of artistic excel- 
lence. The Boston public would tolerate nothing less than 
the highest esthetic standards and in response to this de- 
mand the quality of the opera given this year has sur 
passed that of the first season. Although in no sense a 
speculative venture, the financial interests necessarily in- 
volved are so large that it has been considered wise to en- 
trust to a competent committee an investigation of the 
business affairs of the company. This committee of three, 
Oliver Ames, T. «w. Livermore and Eugene V. R. 
Thayer, but one of whom is a director of the company, 
have made a careful examination of all the items of income 
and expenditure, and their unanimous conclusion reads in 
part as follows: 

“Pursuant to your request, the undersigned as a com- 
mittee have conferred with your managing director, Henry 
Russell, and have examined the statement of receipts and 
expenditures for the current season which he has furnished 
to us with a view to tk question whether the expenditures 
can be adjudged excessive. 

“The time at our disposal would not have permitted us, 
if we had thought it practicable, to compare the details of 
payrolls or the other ordinary current expenses with those 
of other opera or theatrical companies. We have, however, 
secured from reliable authority a comparison of the ex- 
pense of your company and the opera company of New 
York. 

“This evidence has convinced us that the quality and 
scale of the productions given by your company are fully 
as good as, if not better than, those produced in New York, 
aside, perhaps, from a few of the noted singers engaged by 
the Metropolitan Company. The cost of producing opera 
in Boston is as low, if not lower, than in New York 
City.” 

This statement is itself a tribute, upon the one hand, to 
the skill with which the business concerns of the house 
have been handled by those whose duty it has been to ex- 
pend moneys and audit accounts, and, upon the other hand, 
to the ability of the managing director in securing singers 
at reasonable salaries, in harmonizing large numbers of 
persons of sensitive temperament, and in ordering the mui- 
titude of mechanical details pertaining to the presentation 
of an opera. 

\ll the orders for properties and other supplies go into 
the hands of the business manager, Mr. Macdonald, who 
gives a large part of his time to making purchases in the 
cheapest market, and who vouches for all bills before 
checks are drawn ,in payment. Each year, also, the com- 
mittee which makes up the budget for the ensuing season 
goes over the contracts which the impresario makes with 
the artists he engages. All these accounts and contracts 
receive in addition the inspection of Eben D. Jordan, who 
gives them the same careful attention which he bestows 
upon his personal business affairs. 

With these explanations, the box holders and stockhold- 
ers are invited to examine the statements which are ap- 
pended 

March 4, IQII. 





Capital Stock: General Subscription .. «++. -$288,800,000 
Subscribed by E. D. Jordan..... 111,200.00 
400,000.00 
otal Book Value of Assets, in- 
cluding Costumes, Scenery, Prop- 
erties, Electrical Stage Equip- 
ent and Music, at end of 17th 
(March 4) . .$332,222.00 
Promotion and Preliminary Ex- 
nses to November, 1900. . 67,778.00 
—_———— 400,000.00 


lance of Promotion and Preliminary Expenses 
iid out of current receiptS ................ 30,617.00 


FIRST SEVENTEEN WEEKS 
“Out of Twenty” 
SEASON OF I9Q10-I1QTI 
281,008.50 
178,332.10 


Subscription (Including Boxes) 
Window Sales “ay dae 
Other Receipts ; Programs, Concerts, 





Soda Founbaik: B0e. - i sik okeas cae: 57,032.40 
Total Receipts ......... 516,973.00 
lotal [Expenses . .$640,214.00 
Ke eipts, as EPR SEY 510,973.00 
i SR ere 2 oe . .129,241.00, of which $35,000 


was for necessary preliminary work for the season done 
during the summer of 1910. 

rhis deticit has been met by E. D. Jordan and includes 
$85,121 of assets made this season, which he has gener- 
ously contributed to the capital of the company. 


Value of Total Capacity, 17 weeks ............ 700,281.50 
Actual Box Office Receipts... .ccccsccccccceses 465,473.60 
Possible Increase of Receipts ... 234,807.90 


(Not including income from Programs, Con- 

certs, etc.) 

Value of Total Capacity, 17 weeks ........... 700,281.50 
Total Expenditure, including Summer Season .. 646,214.00 
Possible Profit for 17 weeks, if playing to Total 

Comte: os ctsee ds .-$ 54,067.59 

The season of 1911-12 will be for the period of eighteen 
weeks, beginning on November 27, 1911, and ending on 
March 30, 1912. 

The terms of the subscription sale have been arranged 
as follows: All the stockholders subscribing for four per- 
formances per week will have the privilege of being the 
first to draw for seats. Those selecting seats for three 
performances per week will be the next in order in the 
drawing No subscriptions for less than two performances 
per week will be accepted at the drawing. These condi- 
tions, although more stringent than those of the past sea- 
son, nevertheless permit of a more liberal choice of pur- 
chase than was originally decided upon and adopted for 
the first subscription sale. 

The directors wish once more to remind the stockhold- 
ers of the remarkable standard of excellence that has been 
maintained in the performances of the current season and 
to emphasize the necessity of their cordial and practical 
support of an organization that has done so much to. en- 
hance the standing of Boston as a musical and artistic 
center. Its continued prosperity depends upon the unfal- 
tering appreciation of the music-loving public. If each 
subscriber will give his fair proportion of support, there 
will be no further financial problem. If the majority of 
stockholders subscribe for season tickets on the basis out- 
lined above the permanence of the Boston opera is assured. 

During the third season it is expected the same gen- 
eral policy will be followed as has obtained in the past. 
The same methods of co-operation with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and that of Chicago will have effect; the 
interchange of services of artists will be made as during 
the current season and the same excellence of standard 
be maintained. Several new operas will be added to the 
repertory. 

For the benefit of our subscribers and the general pub- 
lic a special office of inquiry in charge of Harold Durant 
relative to all questions pertaining to the opera for this 
season or next will be opened at the Opera House. 

THe Boarp or Drrecrors 


Latest bulletins from the opera belt chronicle 
the not altogether astonishing information that Ar- 
thur Nevin’s “Twilight” will not twinkle at the 
Metropolitan this season. Perhaps with the dawn 
of some future winter the managerial sun may 
shine more favorably upon Mr. Nevin’s work and 
upon American opera in general than is the case 
at this moment after the two recent cloudbursts. 


——_~o—_ - --—— 


SoMEBODY points out that a violinist in order to 
be well up on the history of his instrument must 
read 379 books covering that field. 
however, that if a fiddler desires to be part of that 
history he hardly would find time to read 379 books 
devoted to one subject alone. Let the critic do it. 


To us it seems, 


Seen 


Max Recer has declared his willingness to ac- 
cept the conductorship of the famous Meiningen Or 
chestra (to succeed the late Wilhelm Berger) if ai 
the same time he could be enabled to retain his posi- 
tion at the Leipsic University, a branch of his activ- 
ity to which he is greatly attached. 
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BOGUS VIOLINS. 


The business in bogus violins and musical instru 








nents is bound to stop in this country under. the 
vigorous blows that are extended, through the aid 
of the Government, for the Government surely will 
not stop. A few days ago the New York Herald 
published the following interesting item on the sit 
uation, one of the many that have recently appeare« 
in the daily papers: 


NEW CROP GROWS IN VIOLIN SWINDLE 


Music Deaters Say Ouvutrit or “GENUINE STRADIVARI' 
From Hopoken Factory 1s Keepinc Up. 
Violins made in Germany and Italy and retouched and 
labelled in Hoboken, N. J., according to leading music 
dealers of this city, are being offered for sale in New 
York as the genuine Stradivarius instruments. Pasted at 


the bottom of the inside of the instruments are found 
yellow slips, faded and torn, bearing the reputed signa 
ture of the famous violin maker of the seventeenth cen 
tury, Antonio Stradivarius. 

Hardly a week passes that a violin represented as a 
genuine Stradivarius does not find its way to one of the 
music houses. The purchaser, who believes that he has 
acquired a real treasure for $50 or $100, passes the ancient 
looking instrument into the hands of an expert, only to 
be informed that he has parted with good mcney for a 
bogus violin which is not worth more than a few dollars 

Recently a wealthy man from St. Louis who was stay 
ing at the Hotel Gotham purchased a bogus Stradivar:u 
in a Second avenue pawn shop, but when he exhibited 
the instrument at a music store in Fifth avenue he was 
told that the violin was worth $10. He had paid $100 
for the instrument and was convinced that the violin was 
worth at least $25,000. David Schoenfeld, of No. 285 
Central Park West, paid $2,750 for an imitation Amati, 
which had been represented to him as the work of Nico 
laus Amati, a famous Cremona violin maker of the seven 
teenth century. He entered suit in the Supreme Court 
and obtained a judgment against the man who sold him 
the instrument 


The violin fake is an old one. It has been in- 
dulged in by private people, musicians, by dealers 
and repairers, by wholesale importers and by so 
called wealthy amateurs, going about the country 
under another guise but really having a trunk full 
of instruments, which they finally dispose of at 
enormous prices, with false labels, excellent imita 
tions, generally poor toned instruments, but effec 
tive profit makers. 

Big firms, however, are the ones that have been 
chiefly guilty of this. because their opportunities for 
purchase and sale have been so much larger, and 
the Government of the United States or the Treas- 
ury Department or whatever it may be should go 
carefully through the record of these importations 
in the various Custom Houses and ascertain where 
in Europe these instruments were purchased or 
made to order, and how much really was paid for 
them in duty, or what participation these firms had 
in any kind of swindling operation, such as the 
bringing in of a valuable yiolin by some artist, who 
returns with a cheap instrument when he leaves the 
country. 

Much accumulated material can be found that 
will help the Government, if its search is carried on 
forcibly, to get to the bottom of this thievery, which 
is not only a wrong, because it is against the law 
and a criminal process, but because it introduces 
fake violins in houses where there is an anxiety for 
a fine instrument. That is the point for the Gov 
ernment to observe in the case of the fake violin, 
which is a matter of such grave importance that it 
requires constant and careful watching not to dis 
appear from the public eye. 


ANNUALLY the circus visits our town, and this 
spring the advance notices promise a “flying horse.” 
Brinnhilde threatens to secure a legal injunction 
against the exhibition. Apropos, the circus repre- 
sents the “Nibelungen” drama of the juvenile 
world, but with born freaks and real animals 
giants, dwarfs, and tank performers 
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SOCIETY OF AUTHORS, COMPOSERS 
AND PUBLISHERS OF MUSIC, INC. 


As is Paris two so- 


cieties for the protection of writers and publishers ; 


well known, there exist in 


one is a society which is called the Senior, for the 


protection of composers and their rights under the 
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reproduction of operas and operettes and symphon- 
ies, etc., and the publishers of the same. This as- 
sociation received from royalties a million and a 
ha!f dollars last year. Then there is a society which 
is the Junior Society, called the Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers of Music, 


and their receipts last year were about — set 36+ isene 4x 12-10) 


“Societe” are actually before the Board of Directors at 
Paris for approval. 

The “Société,” through its numerous official representa 
tives, will hereafter collect all over Europe royalties on 
any public performances of musical compositions, whether 
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copyrighted or not, for these new members from the 
United States, and you may rest assured that the said 
royalties will realize a very handsome figure, as the Amer- 
ican musical compositions are being ‘performed widely in 
the principal European cities. 

The American copyright law, as you know, is quite clear 


a million dollars for royalties and pro- EXERCICE -/ / 
duction rights. 
: : : OQumpte He? 

We publish herewith a form which ample « 
is used, indicating how this Junior 

sathagle: ee eee REGLEMENT 
Society sends out to its various agents 
over I'rance, of which there are about Dx me Rel 


1,200, blanks to be filled, showing how 


these are to be sent in, which consti- 
le 





stute the statements. The society also — 
other 


Europe for the protection of French 


has agents in countries in 
rights, French authors, French pub- 
lishers, French reproducing or pro- 
duction rights, and in turn the society 
protects the comic operas, the songs, 
the played 
l‘rance and elsewhere, composed by 
foreign composers. instance, a 
check was recently sent to John Philip 
Sousa for six months of his perform- 


ances in France under that right, and 


compositions, etc., in 


RQ 


For 


that check amounted to 14,000 francs 
which is $2,800. 

It is seen, therefore, that this society 
protects the rights in an efficient, busi- 
nesslike manner, and as there has been 
a great deal of discussion about the 
matter, we append a letter of the 
agent of the society, which has just 
opened offices in the United States, 
Ovide Robillard, Broadway, 
New York City: 
rHORS 
HERS OI] 
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SOCIETY OF Al 


PUBLI 


COMPOSERS 
MUsIc, 


AND 

ING 
Representing the 

>ociét& pes Auteurs, Composireurs et Epiteurs 
pe Musigvue,” 

to Rug Cuaptar, Paris, France. 

Head Offices, 1265 

New Y 

Editor Musical Courier, 


New York ¢ ity, 


Broadway 


RK, March 3, 1911. 


€ 


My Dear Str—There seems to be some 
misunderstanding as to the sphere of action 
ind the purpose of the Society ol Authors, 
Composers and Publishers of Music, Inc., 
officially representing in the United States of America 
the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de 


Musique, of Paris, France, 
Che said “Société,” although organized in Paris about 
60 years ago under the French laws, is rather cosmopoli- 
for it includes in its membership authors and com- 


wosers Of al! nationalities. It is not, therefore, confined to 
'rench musical compositions only, and our mission in this 
try includes the protection of copyrighted musical 
npositions of members of the said “Société,” no matter 


to their nationality, as long as they are members of the 
Auteurs, et de 


ciété des Compositeurs Editeurs 


pening our offices January 1 last, we are glad to 
we have not only enlisted the sympathies and 
ost eminent American authors and com- 
of their applications to the 
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entirely ignored to the present time in this country, 
whereas it has been enforced for over fifty (50) years in 
Europe. It practically means to certain composers an in- 
surance for the lifetime of the copyright, i. e, nearly two 
generations, and we are aware that in Europe prominent 
French composers have insured their families practically an 
inheritance, solely derived from their performing rights, 
and, we may say, it might be considered a moral obligation 
on the part of the authors and composers to see that their 
and these rights are properly secured, for the sake of— 
not only themselves—but also their families. 


The Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de 


ctrssables 


(oof 9413) 
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Musique, numbering over ten thousand (10,000) members 

of all nationalities, has a past successful record, which 

vouches for its high standing and the justice of the cause 

it represents. It warmly welcomes any applicant for mem- 

bership of those American authors and composers who can 

qualify according to the rules, regulations and by-laws, 
which are by no means drastic. 

In closing, we sincerely hope and trust 
that we have now arrived at the time when 
no copyrighted musical compositions, 
American or foreign, will be publicly per- 
formed for profit in this country unless a 
royalty be paid. 

Very truly yours, 
OvipE RosiLvarp. 

In France the society compels the 
restaurants and hotels, where there is 
music, to pay a certain amount of 
money per month. It also does that 
in other of Europe. In 
places where music is played regu- 
larly, there is a percentage on the 
receipts. ‘The percentage on receipts 
runs all the way from five to twelve 
per cent., accoiding to the standing 

character of the house or place 
lor 
instance, in Paris, at the large opera 
house or where operas are sometimes 
given, opera or 
comique, one will find at the cashier’s 
stand three instead of one man. ‘The 
one to the right collects twelve or 
eleven or ten per cent. for one of the 
two societies, and on the other side 
the other gentleman collects about 
nine per cent. for the poor fund, and 
thus about twenty or twenty-one per 
cent. of the income of each perform- 
ance is immediately taken on the 
night of the receipts and must be con- 
sidered as part of the expense. Profit, 
under these circumstances, is impos- 
sible in the general run, but, on the 
other hand, whatever is taken in rep- 
resents a portion in return, in the 
first place, in the shape of the royal- 


pol tions 


or comic opera 
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as to the public performance for profit of copyrighted musi- 
cal compositions, which is the exclusive and sole right of 
the claimant of copyright. Therefore, the Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers of Music, Inc., relying 
upon the law, intends to demand royalty in all cases of 
public performances for profit for the benefit of the in- 
terested parties. 

We do not intend to innovate, but simply to enforce the 
law as framed by competent disinterested legislators, and 
we hope that we will be welcomed and approved by the 
American musical world, whose rights we are now practi- 
cally fighting for. We consider that authors and com- 
posers are entitled to receive all that they can obtain for 
their brain work, instead of the revenue being diverted to 
other and commercial purposes, to the detriment of their 
own pockets. 

The public performing rights protected by law have been 


ties to the composer of the work, and, 
in the next place, for the sustenance 
of the poor, which relieves taxation 
in that direction. 

Now, in this country such a thing 
as paying for production rights has 
unknown, as Mr. Robillard shows. The 
question here is whether the people who give 
entertainments of music, whether for the bene- 
fit of guests free of charge, in hotels and 
restaurants and other places, or for the bene- 
fit of the impresario or manager in concerts or 
otherwise—whether these people will pay tribute 
to this society which, in return, divides the money 
thus received among those who are members of it, 
the fee being $10 life membership. Take, for in- 
stance, a composer whose music is popular or 
played generally in restaurants, etc., on his pay- 
ment of a fee of $10 the receipts on his composi- 
tion would bring him a certain return, and, of 
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phony or the march_or the waltz attracted atten- 
tion, he would’ receive a large income on his $10 as 
an investment. 

The society keeps only a small sum for running 
expenses, the balance being paid to the owner of 
the copyright or royalty. Is it, however, possible 
for the society to enforce its laws in a country that 
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course, if he were popular and the song or the sym- mit for certain public performances by you of the copy- 
righted musical compositions of authors and composers 
or claimants of copyright, members of the “Société des 


Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique,” upon your 


complying with the agreement to pay compensation there 
for. 


Should you prefer not to obtain such permit you are re- 


quested to refrain at all times from performing such copy- 
righted works of the members thereof 
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any copyright secured by this Act, or who shall knowingly 
or wilfully aid or abet such infringement, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(eisicnellipaiaibinian 


ANOTHER ONE. 


We reproduce herewith a clipping from the Pitts- 







































































has never been subject to such an inquisition? Cer- Society or AutHors, Composers & Pustisners burgh Chronicle, of March 8, regarding a new 
tainly no managers will submit to the examination or Music, Inc. musical paper started in that city. Not since the 
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of their receipts, but then, even, it could be ar- 
ranged, and the question, therefore, already depends 
upon the one point whether the composers and own- 
ners of copyright would be willing to join the so- 
ciety and as members thereof receive in return the 
income of an investment that depends, of course, 
entirely upon the amount of drawing 
power of the composition. 

It is an interesting point, and, no 
doubt, it will bring about many inter- 








Cbane — 
esting controversial suggestions and a 
make it possible to effect closer and ni 
more amicable relations between the warm 
United States composers and pub- @ 
lishers and those of other countries. (& |——* 
Certainly our American composers & oe 
who are members of the association 5 o 
would receive protection all over O O° 
turope through this society for their  g) 
compositions and here, too, of course. (&% |_ o 

We append herewith the official 
original notice issued by the society : 
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INC 
Representing the 

“Societe pes AUTEURS, COMPOSITEURS ET EDITEURS 
pe Musique,” a 


AUTHORS, 



































. ; ine 
10 Rue CuHaptar, Paris, France, y0 $ 3 3 t 
Head Offices — 7 ye el Inspections 
1265 Broapway, New York. W” d2__4_Ghaws jac sc1asieds 
NOTICE. a Je... 5 Feans de Bureau 
New York, January git. z ris 6_Gumkies de Griailed 
, ce / eo 7 oO o . ¥ : 4 
We assume that you employ musicians ) oO? 1_Conlenheux (BSecowe International ) 
who have heretofore and are now, or who 0. a 8__Exoneralions 
contemplate perf i ice 3i- 5G 
onte pl ite performing musical composi rm 2: Cy, oe 
tions by famous authors and composers. > % > 
a? Q De 10_Sntérdls de Cautonnements 
his is to inform you that the undersign- a {i e 
‘ Per 4 Droit. 
ed has been appointed the official represen ‘ a 
ae : 7° ~ e ‘c ‘ yo oO > 25 
tative in the United States for the “Société —— %A2_ Socielaires Lensions 
des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Dt AS... NG ene 
Musique,” 10 Rue Chaptal, Paris, France ae 
ee Er ASR ENTS TOTAL ves DEPENSES (Col.14) 
1e “Société” was organized in France in 
1851 for the protection of authors’ and com- 
RESTE NET 


posers’ rights throughout the world and it 
has included, since its foundation, as mem- 
bers, the leading authors and composers of 
it has 10,000 


all nationalities ; 
members. 


now over 

In European countries, in order to per- 
form the musical compositions of the mem 
bers of the “Société” in public places, a per- 
mit must first be obtained from the “So- 
ciété” or one of its branches, under which compensation is 
agreed to be paid for such privilege. 

Acting under the authority of the Copyright Law of the 
United States of America® atnended force 
July 1, 1891, and amended July 1, 1909, and entitled “An 
Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts respecting Copy- 
right” and reading as follows: “That any person entitled 
thereto, upon complying with the provisions of this act 
shall have the exclusive right: 
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and in since 


E “To perform the copyrighted work publicly for profit 
if it be a musical composition for the purpose of public 
performance for profit.” 

We now inform you that we shall be ready to deliver to 


you, on or after January 1, 1911, upon application, a per- 
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stoppage of its symphony orchestra has there been 
such excitement in the Smoky City. Here is the 
reason: 

Symphony, Pittsburgh's new musical monthly, made its 
bow to the public It is an attractively printed 
magazine, with thirty-two pages and a handsomely litho 
graphed cover. It is published by the 
Symphony Publishing Company, Incorpor- 
ated, with general offices in the Jenkins 
Arcade Building. The officers are: W. M 
Simmons, president and editor; J. L. Sie- 
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t+++++H ~~ vert, secretary and treasurer; W. J. Brang- 
| ham, vice president, and Edith ‘Taylor 
Sane rhompson, associate editor. 

seen In their salutatory the editors say: “We 

are going to disseminate musical news to 
ttt} everybody, everywhere—employ no critics 
+t} | simply give the musical news to the 
| ime! world, overlooking none, space permitting. 


We propose to create a bond of good fel- 








lowship between the paper and the musical 





eo oe people of the entire country, and our col- 
Pitit umns are open to all on this basis.” 
rhe new journal bears the stamp ol 
rT careful editing. It is newsy and compre- 
t : hends a broad field. 
| The name is a good one and the 
i itt place requires a musical paper and 
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United 


shall be liable: 


Injunction 


(a) 


an injunction 


such infringement; 


Damages. 


(b) 


States such 


tor such damages as, etc. 


Dramatic or mu- 
sical works. $100 
for first and $50 
for subsequent in- 
fringing per form- 
ances, 

Other. musical 
comp Ositions, $10 
for every infring- 
ing performance. 
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composition, 


ance, 


Penalties for wil- 
ful infringement. 


Section 


4 In the 

atico-musical or a choral or orchestral 
one hundred 
the first and fifty dollars for every sub- 
sequent infringing performance; in the 
case of other musical compositions, ten 
dollars for every infringing perform- 


Case ¢ 
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dramatic 








the section that represents the circum- 
ference of Pittsburgh requires a mu- 
sical paper and if the paper can pene- 





trate into those various directions it 
will do much good, if it is good paper, 
which we hope it will be. There are 
many musical papers needed in all sec- 
tions of the country and the more the 
merrier, Musical papers lead to culture 
| and to imagination, to the study of an 
|'') 11 art and also to enjoyment, and, there- 
fore, this paper has always encour- 
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wilfully and for profit shall infringe 








| ‘Ti aged their publication. They are par- 
| | ticularly beneficial in communities 
TTT TTT rH where the indications are_that they 
peti tls are more needful than in others. 
— —| 
r ear ek 
iT] AccorDiING to Lamb, there was a 
P at tract published in 1595 wherein the 
aa many virtues of the patient animal 
SORGSGmES who conversed with Balaam are set 
forth. From this choice pamphlet, 


entitled “The Noblenesse of the Asse; 
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restraining 


lo pay to the copyright proprie 
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a work rare, learned and excellent,” 
select the 
wonders of the asinine voice—‘“Goodly, sweet, and 
continual brayings whereof they forme a melodious 
and proportionable kinde of musicke.” “Nor thinke 
I,” says A. B., the author of the essay, “that any 
f our immoderate musicians deny but that 
their song is full of exceeding pleasure to be heard; 
both concord, 
discord, singing in the meane, the beginning to sing 


we these passages which relate 


can 


because therein is to be discerned 
in large compasse, then following into rise and fall, 
the halfe-note, whole note, musicke of five voices, 
firme singing by four voices, three together, or one 
voice and a halfe. Then their variable contrarities 
amongst them, when one delivers forth a long tenor 
or a short, the pausing for time, breathing in meas- 
ure, breaking the minim or very least moment of 





26 
time |Last of all, to heare the musicke of five or 


chaunged to so many of asses is amongst 


voict 


them to heare a song of world without ende.” 

We make no comment on this masterly criticism 
or rather, eulogy—than to remark that it has sur 
vived the wear of 315 years. 


ON THE STUDY OF COUNTERPOINT. 


ly | 


Iti mmonly said that the age of counterpoint 


past. This statement, however, requires qualifi- 
cation. The age is past when counterpoint is the 
upreme art of the composer, but the time can never 
come when the value of counterpoint as a study will 
be useless to the composer. Strict counterpoint is 
and 


to the 
peggios are to the pianist. The ill repute in which 


as necessary composer as scales ar- 
counterpoint is sometimes held is due to certain 
composers having made a parade of their contra- 
puntal skill to the detriment of the musical interest. 
Let us grant that there have been great com 
whose art as contrapuntists was slender 
Schubert, But we know fact 


that Schubert felt his deficiency in that respect 


posers 
for instance. for a 
and made arrangements to have lessons in countei 
the he died. Beethoven 
worked hard at counterpoint. His interest grew 
We will set aside Bach 


point in year in which 
in it as he became older. 
and Handel altogether, because they belong to th 
age of counterpoint, and we will pass over the ad 
nirable skill of Haydn and Mozart as contrapunt- 
ists, coming at once to the great modern masters. 

\Vagner was highly delighted with his own early 
skill in counterpoint, as evidenced by his youthful 
ymphony. Of Wagner’s mature employment of 
coutterpoint nothing need be said. His works are 
Strauss and Reger are splendid masters 
Brahms had the art of 
Bach, in addition to his modern merits. 


full of it. 
of counterpoint. almost 
We have spoken of German composers only, not 
because they are the only counterpoint masters, but 
because we wish to make comparison with ancthe: 
superlatively great art, namely, English literature. 
lhe pre-eminence of English literature is not due 
entirely to English genius for that form of art in 
particular, but to a great extent to the classical 
training of English scholars. It is a popular belief 
in England that the study of versification is the 
best preparation for a good prose writer. And not 
only are the boys taught to write in verse, but they 
ire drilled to write Latin verse. 
Jonson remarkable that 
Shakespeare could have written so well with such a 
It is evi- 


Ben mentions it as 
mall knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
dent, however, that that unrivalled genius had a 
certain amount of Latin, though it was small beside 
that of Jonson. Before Shakespeare wrote his great 
plays he had forced his genius to express itself in 
the narrow confines of the sonnet. There are some 
liuindred and forty sonnets and several long poems 
to prove that Shakespeare won his freedom of dic- 
tion and mastery of style at the cost of great labor. 
left a of Latin 
poems. The last great English poet, Swinburne, 
ha French verse. 
Charles Lamb began as a poet, little dreaming that 


\lilton has number and Italian 


published Latin as well as 


the skill he was acquiring in his poor verses was 
to make him forever famous as a prose essayist. 
\nd the author of the incomparable “Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” Coleridge, wrote and spoke Latin 
and Greek with the utmost ease. 

isut now, lest we seem to digress too much, let 

compare the study of strict counterpoint to the 
mastery of the classical languages, or of versifica- 
the mother There is a certain 


tion ol tongue. 


moothness, a nicety, a distinction, in the most com- 
plex hurmonies of the contrapuntist that a man 
who has not undergone the mental exercises of con- 
And the same 
authors who have neglected, 
Style 
means nothing to the uncultured 
or and composer, but it is the one quality that 


trapuntal studies can never attain. 
thi 
the tyranny of versification. 


y be said of 
bmitted to 


rd that 
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distinguishes the great. The lack of style is hardly 
noticed by the ignorant or uncultured, though its 
presence is the delight of the educated. Too many 
young composers neglect counterpoint because they 
cannot se \nd in our 
land, where utility is the chief end of all study 
and work, there are many who ignore the art of 
writing, and consider words only as a means of 
Yet these 
same men, who look upon themselves as paragons 
of practical common sense, are not content to wrap 
their bodies in sheepskins and woolen rags to keep 
out the cold, They are careful to get the best art 
of the tailor in their sartorial combat with the in- 
clemency of the winter’s wind. 

Then let our composers clothe their themes in 
the finest harmonic textures, calling in the help of 
counterpoint to tailor the garment into the contours 


how it will benefit them. 


conveying ideas from writer to reader. 


of elegance and grace. 


ee 


JURY ECHOES. 


“That snare and stumbling block of modern com- 
posers, which hampers and fetters their imagina- 
tion, is practically disregarded.”—New York World 
on “Le Secret de Suzanne.” 

“Yet again the composer invaded the territory of 
the moderns and adapted to his plan the melodic 
fragment supposed to represent something.”—New 
York Sun on “Le Secret de Suzanne.” 

“It seems to me almost as if the composer in this 
work had invented or hit upon a new formula of 
operatic expression, capable of much development.” 
—New York World. 

“His score certainly displayed no large measure 
of originality either in thematic invention or in the 
general stvle.’—New York Sun. 





Ir it is true that Victor Lawson, proprietor of 
the Chicago Daily News, has given $150,000 
to the guarantee fund of the Chicago Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, with the condition that 
should given on Sundays, he 
declared a platform on which’ music 
for the benefit of the 
When we speak of music we refer, 
of course, to classical music. Much classical music 
was written to be heard on Sundays, but leaving 
that aside, music itself is to those who have found 
its spirit, who revel in its essence, a kind of re- 
ligion itself, and many are so situated in their walks 
of life that, unless they can hear classical music on 
Sundays, they never can hear it. To bar the one 
day for them makes an excruciating pain, a pain 
the devotee alone can appreciate; and as there is 
no substitute that can appease it, those who suffer 
for the want of it will then or thereupon go to the 
next lower level of music, and that music can be 


no concerts be 
has 
not exist 


could masses 


of mankind. 


heard where wine, women and song are the envi- 
ronment. The class of people who go to classical 
concerts will never exchange their religion for any 
other, particularly as there are no conflicts, Music 
reigning supreme. I[lence that very good which a 
good man like Lawson is, desires to accomplish in 
his misguided zeal, will be defeated and the musical 
people who will find the classical concerts refused 
to them on Sundays will go to the semi-classical 
concerts on that day and hear music and drink beer, 
and become accustomed to both, after a time. What 
objection is there to Sunday classical concerts? The 
attraction, the preference for the concert to the 
church? Going to church does not interfere with 
a taste for classical music, although a taste for 
classical music keeps many people, who would 
otherwise go, from going to church. But that is 
the fault of the churches who underpay their or- 
ganists and who, with cheap choirs, render to God 
bad music, to which any man who likes the right 
kind of music refuses to listen. Any argument put 


forth to prove that classical music should not be 
tolerated publicly on Sundays is at once nullified 
by the contemporary fact which tells us that more 
classical music is heard on Sundays publicly than 
on any other day, except in England, where the 





bars or public houses are open on Sundays and the 
classical concerts closed. It is only a question of 
choice. Which do you desire? Such being the 
case, is there any reason for surprise at the pitiful 
state of classical music in Great Britain? Do we 
wish the same thing here? It is a question of 
choice. We say that every city should have Sun- 
day classical concerts. That will close the other 
places to many who are now driven to them be- 
cause they are not enabled to hear good music. ‘The 
more classical music the oftener heard by the most 
people constitutes that very greatest good to the 
greatest number the economist and eugenicist has 
been looking for. Come along, Mr. Lawson, give 
the Thomas Orchestra the $150,000 and as much 
more as you like and do not put a string to it; not 
even a violin string. 








Ir must be a source of keen satisfaction to the 
musical people of California that much of their 
musical enterprise is centered in the hands of such 
a gentieman and man of judgment as L. E. Behy- 
mer, from whose offices at Los Angeles a splendid 
influence of music and art radiates to all parts of 
his wonderful State. Mr. Behymer has devoted 
himself, for years past, to the development of the 
finer sense and taste of the people, by offering to 
the public the best artistic material at the command 
of a manager. The result is a personal identifica- 
tion with the choicest music played and sung by the 
most artistic types that visit California. He de- 
mands them from the East in the interests of his 
people, and they respond liberally by nominating 
him as their representative in the practical demon- 
strations of the best in music. Mr. Behymer has 
merely begun. What he has thus far done is a 
foundation of a structure that will shortly appear 
in its full glory before the people of the Pacific 
who are devoted to music and art. 

empaasscntiliinmnpinens 


CONCERNING Gustav Mahler and the New York 
Philharmonic Society, THE MusrcaL Courter re- 
peats what it stated in a previous issue. We do 
uot believe that Mr. Mahler will continue as musi- 
cal director of the society. The small talk in some 
of the daily newspapers seems to confirm the state 
ments that THe MusicaL Courier has made, al- 
though this paper is not influenced by the conflict: 
ing reports in circulation. The present situation 
within the councils of the Philharmonic is intoler- 
able and hence we reiterate that Mahler is not like- 
ly to return next season. 

ety 
French Section Pleases. 

THe Musicat Courier has had the excellent thought o! 
establishing a French department devoted to European 
news and criticism. English is the great world language, 
of course, but among artistic folk, those who lack English 
are pretty sure to have French, and this new section will 
interest many of its readers abroad. The first contribution 
is by Robert Brussel, music critic of the Paris Figaro, 
who writes of Paul Dukas, whose “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue” is soon to be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York.—Springfield (Ill.) Republica, 








An Astral Voice. 
Of the three characters who enact this comedy in music 
(“Secret of Suzanne”), one, the baritone, is mute—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 





At Niagara Falls. 


Maid of the Mist, what dripping, dim recess 
Within this foam drenched wall conceals thy form— 
Whence issuing, deep toned, vibrant, warm, 
A note, born of thy fingers’ slow caress, 
Pulses, reverberating with powerful stress, 
From thy great harp, which towers o’er thee enorm, 
Its strings attuned to echo winds in storm, 
Which on the shrinking breast of ocean press 
With thunderous roar? Imprisoned, dost thou hope, 
Reiterated ceaselessly, this tone will serve 
To signal Neptune from the deeper brine 
To thy release? Or, is the earnest scope 
Of thy desire, from which thou ne’er dost swerve, 
This torrent symphony to lend a note divine? 
Lura E. Apett. 
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irom far off Albuquerque, New Mexico, where 
he is looking at sun spots and listening to the Red 
Man’s runes, Charles Wakefield Cadman sends this 
letter: 

March 14 
Dear Editor: 

Please, what is a good grand opera plot? 

Is it involved situations, intrigue and a maze of remark 
able development, or is it as our good friend “Philip of the 
Herald” says: “A simple story straightforwardly told.” 

Now I am of the latter opinion, for many, many reasons, 
but would like to know your views on the question It 
is a vital one in the present movement for operas by Amer- 








EMIL SAUER AND ARTHUR NIKISCH COLLABORATING IN 
A CONCERTO 





ican composers. (I did not say American grand opera 
I think the fact of operas by American composers tat 
more important than that of American grand opera.) 

But I want to know about this plot business I have 
worried over it considerably 

Yours sincerely, 
CuHarLes WAKEFIELD CADMAN 

First of all, dear Charles, a good opera plot is 
a very hard thing to define, for its goodness often 
is relative and lies in the personal preference of the 
auditor, much as beauty does in the eye of the be- 
holder. Ministers will tell vou that the plots of 
“Thais,” “Pagliacci.” “Salome,” “Boheme” and 
“Traviata” are bad, but I consider them good. The 
brethren of the cloth are right, and so am I. An 
opera plot is good, to my mind, when it observes the 
essential rules of dramatic construction, and em- 
bodies action, movement, cohesion, clear statement, 
reasonably rapid development, and logical and inev- 
itable climax. Direct emoticnal conflict makes the 
best kind of operatic material. The abstract and the 
abstruse should be avoided. Also the psychological. 
In operas where melody is the main object, neither 
the plot nor the text matters a tittle. In proportion 
as the music makes less for euphonious appeal than 
for descriptiveness, so must the words and situation: 
acquire literary importance and significance. ‘That 
point can be established very clearly by reading the 
Donizetti, Bellini, and early Rossini and Verdi 
librettos and comparing them with “Falstaff,” 
“Othello,” “Salome,” and the “Nibelungen” operas. 
Personally, I consider “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Caval 
lcria Rusticana,” “Tosca,” “Carmen” and “Tief 
land” the best grand opera librettos I know. Those 
of Wagner are not ideal for the reason that he 
wrote them himself and had no one to advise him 


to what was valueless dramatically, and to use 
the pruning-knife where the situations lengthened 
into excessive wordiness. The many long explanatory 
narratives in his texts and such halting episodes as 
King Marke’s second act address to Tristan, the 
anderer’s cave interview with Mimi, the Erda ad 
monitions, the Gurnemanz ruminations, the Norn 


\A 


scene, etc., are thoroughly undramatic and show 
lack of constructive skill. Sometimes the Wagner 
repetitions grow irritating and at all times they are 
tiresome. 
Rene 

Love seems to be the most suitable motive for 
grand opera, and rightfully so, for with it jealousy. 
hate, self-sacrifice, passion, heroism, spirituality are 
most easily combined in dramatic juxtaposition. 
Historical figures have not much value in grand 
opera unless the specific things they do and the emo- 
tions they portray on the stage are interesting or 
appealing in themselves. Conflicts between coun- 
tries are not good grand opera material except when 
they are employed only as background or perspec- 
tive for the warring emotions of the chief person- 
ages. An Indian lamenting over his lost land is a 
picturesque literary subject, but means nothing at 
ali in grand opera unless the music he sings be ex- 
ceptionally compelling, or the lament itself be an 
intrinsic part of the plot and lead to its dramatic 
advancement. Detached extraneous incidents, no 
matter how picturesque, tend only to weaken the 
story interest, and have as little real weight as the 
interpolated ballets of olden times. An_ Italian 
dance introduced into “Tosca” would be ridiculous ; 
the revelry of the second act in “Boheme” is dis- 
tinctly atmospheric and in the picture (as well as 
being part of the story); while the second act of 
“Natoma,” for instance, needs some Spanish danc- 
ing to give it the true color, but should not develop 
into an unvaried terpsichorean sequence as it does. 
Comic, lyrical, and dramatic are the three general 
(livisions into which librettos may be divided, and of 
course the rules of construction hereintofore indi- 
cated are meant only for the last named of the 
three. It just strikes me that when Americans write 
grand opera they nearly always are tragic. Why 
should they be? In that connection the critic of the 
New York Sun said last Sunday most appropriate- 
iy: “The gleeful spirit of this little opera (‘Secret 
de Suzanne’) is in no small measure due to its ex- 
cellent libretto. And in this lies a suggestion for 
other composers. ‘The present writer does not know 
where the Italians got this libretto, but it reads like 
one of those gay little French fancies which make 
lite happy in Paris. There are plenty of such come 
diettas to be found. Why not gather in a few dozen 
of them and turn them into operettas? The one act 
comic operetta has a field of its own, and it is a 
delightful field too. Why could not the downtrod- 
den American composer try his ’prentice hand on 
such things instead of aiming to be so portentously 
solemn as he has in—well, let no names be called? 
This, indeed, is dangerous ground.” 
ok * * 


[ am glad that Chief Cadman cited Philip Hale, 
for I have in my drawer a passage written by that 
musical observer on the very topic we now are dis- 
cussing, and it reads like this: 
opera ‘can be established, there must be schools for 
librettists 
matic libretto as it is to write a good play. Our 


s 


“Before English 
It is as difficult to write a good, dra- 


best playwrights, for some reason or other, look 
down on a libretto. In this respect, as in other re- 


27 


spects, they are different from the French. The 
two French masters of operetta: librettos, Meilhac 
Is there one of 
our ‘Academicians’ that could svrite a libretto, even 
if he would condescend to attempt the task? For 
a composer, without knowledge or experience of 
the stage, to write a libretto is prejudicial to his 


and Halévy, were Academicians 


opera even before he composes the music. There 
must be the dramatic interest that moves swiftly 
to a climax or rivets the attention by contrasting 
scenes, adventures, above all, action. <A ‘literary’ 
man of talent may write a pretty poem, or a play, 
that may be read without yawning, and yet utterly 
fail as a dramatist when his work is put on the 
stage. [English opera is impossible until there be 
a race of skilled librettists and singers skilled in 
singing English.” 
RRR 
There will be more on the foregoing subject 
anon, as one of THe Musicat Courter’s country 
contributors loves to remark. 
RRe 
Erin-go-Bragh Note.—At the St. Patrick’s Day 
performance of “Tannhauser” last Friday it was 
noted that the hero’s miracle staff sprouted a sprig 
of shamrock in the third act. 
RRre 
A jocose correspondent queries: “I remark that 
you refer to Richard Strauss’ brewery antecedents. 




















“PARSIFALITIS,” 
\ reminiscence from the New York Times of December 





Is that why he has kept the musical world on the 
hop so constantly e 
nRe 


Danie! Frohman’s new book, “Memories of a 
Manager,” is filled with a rich store of racy anec 
dotes and fascinating historical data of the stage, 
all presented in terse and polished English inter- 
lined with much delicate humor. One of the most 
amusing stories in the volume is told like this: 

\ quarter of a centtiry ago John T. Raymond, the fa 
mous comedian who starred in America as Colonel Sellers 
whose dramatic slogan was the yet well remembered 
“There’s millions in it,” decided to present his play, “Th 
Gided Age,” in London [he story gees that, directly 
after his arrival, he entered Gillig’s American Exchange 
then a famous resort and barking place for Americans, 
and saw that the office was well filled with many who 
knew the popular comedian So, in a loud tone, he called 
to the manager: “I say, Gillig, how does one send money 
to America?” A weck after his opening in that piece he 
again presented himself at the exchange, and, slinking noise 
lessly over to Mr. Gillig’s corner, with his hand shutting 
off his tones, quietly whispered: “I say, Gillig, how does 


one get money from America?” 
neRre 


Stranger—I hear you have a sick hyena here, dy 
ing of hydrophobia ? 

Keeper of Zoo—Yes, sir. 

Stranger—lI’d like to get his final ravings on this 
phonograph. I’m a manufacturer of automobile 
horns.—Judge. 

Rene 


Liszt wrote a fugue on the notes B-A-C-H, and 
Schumann did a piano piece on the notes A-S-C 
H-A. To show my admiration for a composer 
lately passed away I intend to compose a cantata 
on the notes R-I-M-S-K-Y K-O-R-S-A-K-O-F-F 


LEONARD LIERBLING, 
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GREAT OPERATIC ENTERPRISE, 





THE QUINLAN ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 


Thomas Quinlan, to whom belongs the credit of having 
itiated, developed and financed the Beecham Opera Com 
pany, at present successfully touring the English Provinces 
the “Taies of Hoffmann” and “Die Fledermaus,” has now 
mipleted a great operatic scheme of unusual scope and 
terest 
GRAND OpeRA IN ENGLISH 
project involves the production in the English lan- 
if a varied repertory of standard and modern operas 
\ rroup rtists selected from the personnel of the 
mpanies of famous singers who appear in the regular 
t t the Royal Opera, Covent Garden; the Metropoli 
(pera, New York; the Opera, Paris; the Royal Opera, 
Berlin; the Scala Opera, Milan, ete., during the “grand” 
¢ OI stral, choral and scenic sections of the enter- 
prise will be on the same scale of admirable completeness 


ith which Mr. Quinlan familiarized the London public 

ring Thomas Beecham’s first grand opera seasons at 
Covent Garden, and His Majesty s Theater, of which the 
young Irishman was the responsible manager. 


EXTENSIVE ITINERARY. 
Che particular interest sure to be aroused by the per- 


formance in the English language of the great operatic 
masterpieces of Wagner, Verdi, Puccini, Bizet, Debussy, 
Gounod, ete., interpreted by artists of the highest interna- 
al repute, will be enhanced by the resolve of Mr. Quin- 
to take the company on a tour embracing the United 
Kingdom, South Africa and Australasia. 

[he inaugural performance of the Quinlan English 
Opera Company will take place im September, 1911, at 
Liverpool, which will be the first English city to hear “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” and where two weeks will be 


ENGLISH AND Scotrisn Cities. 





\t the termination of that season the company will make 
visits to the following cities: 

Newcastle Tyne, Theater Royal, October 1 

Mancl Thea Roy Octobe and 30 

Birt Z Prince f Wales, November 6 and ty 

Leeds, Gra November 

Glase heater Roya ovember and December 4 

I re Ly« n, Dec er it 

Incidentaily it may be mentioned that £20,000 (twenty 
ousand pounds) are being spent on the Prince of Wales’ 


Cheater, Birmingham, to secure picturesque, acoustic and 
general effects, which will make it the most attractive the- 
the English Provinces 


Opera IN DUBLIN 


Mr. Quinlan, who has already given ample evidence of 
is interest in the artistic rennaissance of his fatherland, 
d who has been able to give liberal encouragement to 
i€ musical inspiration of many a young compatriot, has 
died to make the Dublin season one of four weeks, 
opening in the Irish capital on December 26, 1911. Already 

e has received assurances of enthusiastic support from 
t leading amateurs and other distinguished citizens of 
Dublin, where he has been known since childhood. 

SoutH AFRICAN VISIT. 

On January 21, 1912, the company will sail for Cape 
lown, South Africa, by the Blue Funnel Line, and for two 
months will appear in the principal cities of the Union 
ihe repertory, conductors, singers, orchestra, chorus, sce- 
nery and effects will in every cetail be identical with those 
associated with the London season at His Majesty's, thus 
iving the public of South Africa an unprecedented oppor- 

ity hear grand opera under superb conditions. There 
will be two wee of opera at Cape Town and six weeks 

p Johannesberg 
Musica \USTRALIA, 

Australia has so fully established Ler right to be classed 

yng the most music-loving communities of the world, 

t Mr. Quinlar s no hesitation i entering on the great 

expenditure involved by a visit to the Common- 
wealth. The transport of a grand opera company, with its 
re personnel and effects, over such vast distances as are 

ntailed in an Australasian visit, is a project which im- 
pressarios have hitherto not unnaturally met with evasion. 
Mr. Quinlan’s larger faith prompts him to take the risk, 
ind giving to the Australians the best that can be given, 

confidently hopes that this will be a happy instance of 
h discussed “Imperial reciprocity.” 

fhe Australian season, which will necessarily be of 

brief duration, will be confined to Sydney and Melbourne, 

the opening date will be some time in May, 1912. 
From the “Sunny South” the company will return in time 
to open a second season in Dublin at Christmas, 1912. 


[He REPERTORY. 
repertory will include: 
fly,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “The 


“La Boheme,” 


lales of Hoffmann,’ 


“Aida,” “Lohengrin,” “L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), ‘Hansel aul 
Gretel,” and “The Girl of the Golden West.” 
“THe Girt oF THE GOLDEN West” IN ENGLISH. 

Mr. Quinlan has the exclusive rights of ‘““The Tales of 
Hoffmann” for the United Kingdom, South Africa and 
\ustralasia. He has also secured the rights to the pro- 
duction in English of Puccini's latest opera, “The Girl 
of the Golden West,” which will be given for the first time 
in the English tongue in England by the Quinlan Opera 
Company. 

THE SINGEks. 

At present negotiations have been completed or are in 

progress with a number of famous singers, including: 


Mesdames Lalla Miranda, The Opera, Paris; Bettina Freeman, 


Boston Opera; Muriel Terry, Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Edna 
fhornton, Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Mignon Nevada, Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden; Jeanne Jomelli, Manhattan Opera Company; 


Evelyn Parnell, Boston Opera Company; Messieurs John Coates, 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Clarence Whitehill, Bayre uth, Covent 
Garden, Metropolitan Opera Company; Allen Hinckley, Bayreuth, 
Covent Garden, Metropolitan Opera Company; Charles McGrath, 
Royal Opera; Harry Dearth, Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

This gives a fine opportunity for American singers who 
can find a large field to appeal to. 

HE CoNnpUCTORS AND ORCHESTRA. 

The conductors will include Herr Michael Balling (Bay- 
reuth), Signor Marinuzzi and Cuthbert Hawley. The 
permanent orchestra will consist of fifty-five musicians, 
many of whom are well known to the public as admirable 
soloists, and for any special occasions that may arise even 
these forces will he suitably augmented. 

THe Cuorus. 

In order to secure the best possible effects from the 
chorus, which will consist of fifty specially selected voices, 
they will be trained and rehearsed by Frank Broadbent, 
the popular teacher. of singing, and the International 
School of Opera, who have been instructed to pay particu- 
lar attention to the diction of the choristers and leave 
nothing undone to insure the best vocal results. 

REHEARSALS. 

Three months before the date of opening in London re- 
hearsals will be begun, so as to obtain absolute smooth- 
ness of performance and perfection in ensemble. This 
elaborate and unique endeavor to avoid the unevenness and 
want of balance necessarily incidental to performances 
given by hastily organized operatic casts, calls for an out- 
lay of money and energy, which Mr. Quinlan hopes the 
public will accept as an earnest proof of his sincere desire 
to merit their generous support. 

STAGING AND EFFECTS. 

Louis P. Verande, who has been responsible for many 
of the finest productions at Covent Garden, His Majesty’s 
Theater, the Manhattan Opera, New York, and who is 
now engaged at the Opera Houses of Marseilles, Nice and 
Monte Carlo, has been secured by Mr. Quinlan as prin- 
cipal stage director, and will have the assistance of a com- 
petent staff. 

The Scenic Studio of Charles Manners at Meudon, has 
been leased for a term, and there under the supervision of 
Olliver Bernard, late of the Boston Cpera Company, twen- 
ty-five experts are now engaged painting and preparing the 
scenery of the operas in the repertory. 

CosTUMES. 

Equal care will be devoted to the dresses for the com- 
pany, all of which will be made by the well known firm of 
Messrs. Smyth & Wareing, of Glasgow, who have won 
such remarkable success in the designing and production 
of modern, historical, romantic, classic and pageant cos- 
tumes. 

GENERAL COMPLETENESS, 

Some idea of the general completencss of the arrange- 
ments may be gathered from the fact that the company 
will consist of over 150 persons and that their trave's 
will necessitate the constant shifting of something like 350 
tons of scenery, baggage and effects. To the provincial 
cities of the United Kingdom and the great centres of 
South Africa and Australia, the advent of such an enter- 
prise should make an emphatic appeal. 

The logical consequence of the success of this enter- 
prise would mean a tour of the United States and that 
may prove the beginning of the vernacular opera after ail. 





Schlesinger Catalog. 


THe Musicat Courier has received a catalog of the 
compositions of Sebastian B. Schlesinger that can be had 
through the Leipsic publishing house of Friedrich Hof- 
meister. It is a large catalog, in German and English, as 
the case may be, together with a list of the publishers of 
all Sebastian Schlesinger’s works There is an explana- 
tion in German, which tells of the object of the publica- 
tion, which, no doubt, will bring about an increased de- 
mand for Mr. Schlesinger’s works. 


Washington Hears Borchard. 

Washington, D. C., society was well represented at the 
concert of the French pianist, Adolphe Borchard. Ma- 
dame Jusserand, wife of the French Ambassador, enter- 
tained a box party, having as her guests the wife of the 
\ustro-Hungarian Ambassador, Baroness Hengelmuller, 
The Italian Ambassador and Marchesa Cusani and their 
daughter, Donna Beatrice Cusani; the Minister of the 
Netherlands and Madame Loudon; the Minister of Bel- 
gium and Countess Buissiret; Madame Riano, wife of the 
Spanish Minister, were present. 

‘The press opinions are as follows: 


Adolphe Borehard, the young French pianist, was presented in 
recital for the first time in Washington yesterday afternoon by 
Miss Cryder in the Columbia Theater before an audience which was 
both appreciative and enthusiastic. His program was a splendid one 
which would tax the endurance, both mental and otherwise, of any 
pianist except the most accomplished ones. Mr. Borchard is a 
beautiful pianist who will be a greater one when he has attained 
a greater age. He opened his concert with the prelude choral and 
fugue of Cesar Franck, which was given with much skill, but he 
did not get close to his audience until he played his second group 
of well-selected compositions, the Brahms rhapsody in G minor, the 
Schumann romance in F major, two songs without words of Men- 
delssohn (“Hunting Song” and “Spinning Song”), and the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “‘Soirees de Vinne,” No. 6 (first and second editions bota 
used, by special arrangement with the Society of Author-Composers 
and Publishers of Music). 

Of these the Schumann number and the songs without words were 
the most successful, the “Spinning Song” being exquisitely given, 
with wonderfully sparkling technic and tone color. The Mozart 
sonata in C major, which followed, was one of the most satisfactory 
performances of the afternoon, Mr. Borchard’s style and really 
great technic being well adapted to the dainty, brilliant and piquant 
works of Mozart. After this number he played an equally dainty 
and beautiful encore, the little sonata of Scarlatti, which was almost 
like a music box. 

In his Chopin group he had the A flat polonaise, the nocturne 
in G minor, the valse in C sharp minor, and the ballade in A flat. 
Ilis work in the ballade was exquisite, and the nocturne was beauti 
fully given. His last group included the “Jardins sous la I’luise,” 
by Debussy; “Seguedilla,” by Albeniz, and the polonaise in E major 
by Liszt, the last a fitting close to some brilliant piano playing 
and original interpretations of some familiar works. Mr. Borchard 
will, no doubt, receive a hearty welcome when he comes again to 
Washington. He was repeatedly recalled, but played only one 
encore.—The Washington Herald, Thursday, March 16, igtt. 


Adolphe Borchard, the distinguished young French pianist, made 
his Washington debut at the Columbia Theater yesterday afternoon, 
where an appreciative audience assembled during the playing of the 
first number, Cwsar Franck’s “Prelude Choral and Fugue,” a work 
which did not serve to display the soloist’s chief charm, an un- 
usuaily delicate and sympathetic touch, a quality delightfully mani- 
fested in the succeeding group of slections—Brahms rhapsodie in 
G minor, Schumann's romance in F sharp major, two “Songs With- 
out Words,” by Merdelssoiin, and the Schubert-Liszt “Soirees de 
Vienne No. 6.” Especially light and characteristic was the Men- 
delssohn “Spinning Song,” which seemed fairly to ripple from the 
pianist’s fingers, and not to come from the instrument itself. The 
Schumann romance, also, was played with engaging grace and ease 

Mozart's sonata in C major, in three movements, the rondo being 
the most effective, was followed by a group of Chopin selections, 
among which was the polonaise, op. 53. 

Borchard plays without the grotesque mannerisms which detract 
materially from the artistic work of so many young musicians who 
seem to have a superabundance of temperament which must make 
itself seen as well as heard. His only eccentricity is a marked 
flourish of the arms at the end of each dramatic passage. His 
hands are wonderfully molded and might easily be a sculptor’s ideal 
for the musician. Tall, and decidedly youthful in appearance, his 
manner gives one the impression of almost painful diffidence—a rare 
virtue in musical geniuses.—The Washington Post, Thursday, March 
16, 1911. 

The Washington debut of the young French pianist, Adolphe 
Borchard, in the Columbia Theater yesterday afternoon, under the 
management of Mary Cryder, was a pronounced success for the 
young artist. The well selected program was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large and appreciative audience. 

The young artist plays with dazzling technic, and with an almost 
complete iack of distracting mannerisms.—The Washington Times. 


Thursday, Mareh 16, 1911. 





Volpe Symphony Society Closes Its Seventh Season. 

The Volpe Symphony Society closed its seventh season 
with an excellent concert in Carnegie Hall Sunday after- 
noon of this week. The program consisted of “Die 
Meistersinger” prelude (Wagner), Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony, two movements from Arthur Foote’s suite in D 
minor, and Tschaikowsky’s fantasie “Francesca da Rimini,” 
This music is all familiar and in its performance, Arnold 
Vo!pe and his fine orchestra disclosed everything demanded 
of the compositions. Mr. Volpe received an ovation and a 
laurel wreath. 

The Volpe Symphony Society gave four concerts this 
season. Henriette Michelson, a gifted pianist, was the 
soloist at the first; Alessandro Bonci, the great bel canto 
tenor, was the soloist at the second concert’ Alexander 
Heinemann, the noted German lieder singer, appeared as 
soloist at the third concert. There was no soloist last Sun- 
day, but all the same a large audience enjoyed the offer- 
ings. Mr. Volpe has a splendid body of young players. It 
was announced by a patron of the society that this season 
closes without a deficit. That is the most encouraging 
part. To give orchestral concerts in New York without 
losing money is an achievement that should make all proud 
who had a share in the work of the Volpe Society this 
season. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


‘Il Segreto di Suzanna” and “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” March 14. 


“IL SEGRETO.” 
Coust Gat sawiws vtec tesce .Mario Sammarco 


Countess Gil ....... .«+-Carolina Whit 


Sant) cisseserea ers rs re ...+eeeFrancesco Daddi 
“LE JONGLEUR DE NOTRE DAME,” 

FEM 6 bsbce vtewaecnte senaveewauuus Tre Mary Garden 

Domine’ .iisi.cevianss --Maurice Renaud 


Prior: ssine i 8a 6 Oe ie eanes .-Hector Dufranne 
Monk Poet .»Edmond Warnery 
Monk Painter -Gustave Huberdeau 
Monk Sculptor , -Constantin Nicolay 
Monk Musician ...2.0s.ce0e: Sain ASK AnD fate Meee Armand Crabbe 


BaMOeW. ccccvceccses F ; .--Gustav Duclef 
Drunken man ..+-Desire Defrere 
rr ER Sail .-Charles Meye 


Phe delightful little one act opera, “Il Segreto di Su- 
sanna,” by Ermanno Wolf-lerrari, while it was new to 
most New York opera goers as an audible work, was fa 
miliar to them abstractly through reading the frequent 
MusicaAL Courier descriptions of the work which fol- 
lowed its first and later performances in Europe. 

Wolf-Ferrari very wisely calls his tiny work an “inter- 
mezzo,” and such it really is, for the plot consists of a 
mere shred of a situation, and describes how the Count 
Gil smells tobacco smoke in his home, suspects his wife 
of having a lover, and then discovers that she herself is 
the culprit who has been indulging in the fragrant weed. 
Several scenes of amatory dalliance and burlesque quar- 
reling make up the happenings in the piece and keep the 
audience interested, with the aid of the thoroughly delight- 
ful music in the score, which follows closely the ancient 
traditions of the Italian school of buffa opera, as practised 
later by Rossini and Mozart, and brought to its finest 
flowering in the immortal “Falstaff” of Verdi. 

As a musical confection, “Il Segreto” is a boon to the 
eye as well as to the ear, the sparkling melodies, the dain- 
tiness of the orchestration, the quaintness of costuming and 
naiveté of action, making a combination which affords a 
grateful and thoroughly pleasing three-quarters of an hour. 
Wagner, Delibes and the other composers aforementioned 
occasionally peep from the Wolf-Ferrari pages, and suggest 
that they believe themselves to be in good company with 
the many original measures of the work. 

Carolina White, a handsome and sprightly Countess 
Gil, displayed not only a degree of singing art quite excep 
tionally effective, but also proved herself to be a comedi- 
enne of rare charm and refinement. Her voice has sweet- 
ness, volume, and range, and to that trinity of good quali- 
ties one must add also the unfailing taste and cleverness 
of characterization with which the singer denoted all her 
music. She made a real and striking success. 

Mario Sammarco, as the jealous Count, was deliciously 
humorous, giving all his scenes the true comic touch, and 
singing with all the exaggerated emotion which his role 
called for. In the love music, however, he revealed his 
glorious baritone voice and his art of bel canto in natural 
mood, and moved his hearers to vociferous demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasism. Signor Daddi, although he had 
not a note to sing or a single word to speak, panto- 
mimed his mute part with unusual histrionic finesse and 
effectiveness. 

“Le Jongleur” again emphasized all its salient charac- 
teristics of pathos, melody and scenic charm. Mary Gar- 
den has made the figure of Jean one of her special roles, 
and into it she pours all the fine fervor and poetic imag- 
inativeness of her art. It now is one of the most pro- 
foundly moving portrayals to be seen on our operatic 
stage, and is sung with lovely adjustment of tonal values 
and emotional suggestiveness. 

Gustave Huberdeau made the comparatively minor part 
of the Monk Painter stand out prominently by virtue of 
his incisive acting, resonant voice, smooth tone produc- 
tion, and exquisitely suave phrasing. 

The other parts were filled in their usual capable fashion, 
and Signor Campanini conducted with refreshing verve 
and impressive circumspection. 





“* Die Meistersinger,’’ March 15. 


The fifth performance of “Die Meistersinger” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House attracted a fair sized house. 
Carl Jérn again was the Walther von Stolzing; Emmy 
Destinn, the Eva; Walter Soomer, the Hans Sachs; Otto 
Goritz, the Beckmesser; Herbert Witherspoon, a dignified 
Veit Pogner, and William Hinshaw, an equally impressive 
Kothner. Albert Reiss was, as usual, delightful as the 
youthful David. Others in the cast were Miss Wickham 
and the Messrs. Hall, Bayer, Koch, Gunther, Pini-Corsi, 
Gaston-Martin and Audisio. Toscanini conducted. The 
chorus sang with animation in the last act. Put to a vote, 
no doubt many would prefer their “Meistersinger” in the 


abridged version. The “uncut” version, as directed by 
Maestro Toscanini, is rather wearisome. The perform 
ance began at 7:30, and was over at 11:50. A third of 
the audience arrived late, and nearly a third disturbed the 
remaining two-thirds by departing during the performance 
of the final act. 


“ Haensel and Gretel,’’ March 16 (Matinee). 


“Haensel and Gretel” was repeated Thursday after- 
noon of last week by the familiar cast. This was the 
third in a series of special matinees. After the opera the 
Russian dancers gave the first act of “Coppelia.” 


“ Faust,” March 16 (Evening). 


Riccardo Martin sang the role of Faust for the first 
time this season, and the American tenor again showed 
that he was in fine voice. The part suits him admirably 
Miss Farrar was the Marguerite; Dinh Gilly an excellent 
Valentine; Rita Fornia a delightful Siebel; Jeanne Mau- 
bourg was the Martha; Leon Rothier the Mephistopheles 
Podesti conducted. 





“ Tannhauser,” March 17. 


A splendid performance of “Tannhauser” was witnessed 
by an immense audience last Friday evening. Added 
pleasure and interest centered in the Elizabeth of Madame 
Gadski, this having been the popular prima donna’s ini 
tial appearance this season in the role of the unfortunate 
heroine of Wagner’s melodious opera. Madame Gadski 
invests the role of Elizabeth with a fine sense of propor 


TETRAZZINI 


CONCERT TOUR: 
DECEMBER, 1910—APRIL, 1911 
Under Direction: TIVOLI OPERA COMPANY 














Montreal, The Arena, Eve. March 24th 
Rochester, Convention Hall, Eve. March 
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New Haven, 2d Regiment Armory, Eve. 
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New York, Hippodrome, Sunday Eve. 
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tion, never for a moment allowing it to become sentimen- 
tal, but ever preserving those stately and majestic qualities 
of sweet womanhood which make their strong appeal to 
audiences. She sang beautifully, of course, as she always 
does, and it can truthfully be said that Madame Gadski 
was the recipient of well merited applause and curtain calls 
at the close of each act. 

The audience was an intelligent assemblage, as it re 
served all applause and signs of approval until the cur- 
tain descended on each scene, thus showing discretion, 
besides affording an unmarred performance throughout. 

The cast included Allen Hinckley as Landgraf, Leo 
Slezak as Tannhaiiser, Walter Soomer as Wolfram, Wil- 
liam Hinshaw as Biterolf, Glenn Hall as Walther, Frem- 
stad as Venus, Sparkes as Ein Hirt. Inga Oerner, Anna 
Case, Lillian Snelling and Henrietta Wakefield also ap- 
peared in the cast. Mr. Hertz conducted. With the ex 
ception of Madame Gadski as Elizabeth, the cast was the 
same as at previous “Tannhauser” performances during 
this season, 


** KonigsKinder,” March 18 (Matinee). 


rhe ninth performance of “Kénigskinder” took place 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday afternoon 
[he cast was the same as at the previous presentation of 
this beautiful fairy opera. As usual, at the Saturday 
matinee, the audience was large. 


“ Thais,’ March 18 (Evening). 


By special request, the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company gave a second performance of “Thais” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday night. The audi 
torium was crowded. There were fully as many standees 


as on a Caruso night. Mary Garden in the title role, 
Charles Dalmores as Nicias, the rich patron of the Alex 
andrian beauty; Maurice Renaud as Athanel, the Monk, 
and Cleofonte Campanini as the musical director, shared 
in the triumphs of the evening Miss Garden made het 
customary sensation in this fascinating character. Her 
grace, facial expression, skill as an actress atone for the 
vocal shortcomings. Dalmores was in superb voice; he 
has never sung better ina New York production, and once 
again this artist lifted what ordinarily would be a second 
ary role to one of real importance. There is no simger of 
cither sex on the operatic stage today whose art is more 
convincing and satisfying than this versatile French tenor 
Mr. Renaud’s singing was not of a kind to give pleasur 
to his admirers, but his impersonation of the fervent friar 
was up to the usual standard. The remainder of the cast 
included Huberdean, Nicolay, Marie Cavan, Serafina, 
Scalfaro, and Madame Bressler-Gianoli. After the first 
act, Miss Garden, Mr. Dalmores, and Mr. Renaud were 
called out eight times. Mr, Campanini received several 
ovations, and the orchestra was obliged to repeat the 
“Meditation.” 


“The Bartered Bride,’ March 20. 


Madame Destinn, Carl Jorn, Albert Reiss, Otto Goritz 
and Herbert Witherspoon again were the principals in the 
repetition of “The Bartered Bride” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Monday evening of this week. The Bohe 
mian dances were as delightful as ever, and the humor of 


the entire work went with spirit. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“ The Girl of the Golden West,’ March 18. 


Puccim’s new opera received its first performance in 
Brooklyn last Saturday evening before an audience that 
completely filled the large and beautiful opera house of the 
Academy of Music. The reception accorded “The Giri” 
on this occasion was hardly in the nature of a triumph, 


the conservatism of the big borough across the river be- 


ing quite in evidence. The familiar cast was as follows: 

Minni Ai ‘ Emmy Destinn 
Dick Johnson (Ramerrez, the road agent Amadeo Bassai 
Jack Rance, Gambler and Sheriff Pasquale Amato 
Nick, Bartender at the “Polka”... ...-Albert Reiss 
Ashby, Wells-Fargo Agent -Adamo Didur 
BONO. cicoce ae Dinh Gilly 
frin Angelo Bada 
Sid \ Giulio Rossi 
Bello Vincenzo Reschiglian 
larry .p Miners 4 Pietro Audisio 
DE cakecdesssnesescsneialn =  - . Gpeatenseueae Glenn Hall 
Happy .... Antonio Pini-Corsi 
Larkens .... = Bernard Begue 
Sg eee ee F Georges Bourgeois 
Wowkle, His Squaw. eens .Marie Mattield 
Jake Wallace, a Minstre , : ‘ Andrea de Segurola 
Jose Castro, with Ramarrez’s Band Edoardo Missiano 
[he Pony Express Rider... ‘ Lamberto Belleri 

Men of the Camp and Boys of the Ridge 


At the end of each act the principals were called before 
the curtain several times to bow their acknowledgments 
to the applause which seemed to be centered upon them 
rather than the opera itself. Mr. Toscanini received an 
ovation, and his spirited conducting kept things moving 
throughout the evening. 

“Parsifal” was scheduled for last evening, Tuesday, this 
being the final performance of the Brooklyn grand opera 
season by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


BUSONI OVATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


M. H. Hanson, of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 
which is managing the Busoni tour in this country, has re 
ceived the following telegram from San Francisco: 

San FrRancisc Cal. March 19, 1911. 


M. H. Hanson, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


San Francisco this afternoon gave I the iggest and wart 
est ovation ever accorded a pianist this coast at opening of the 
magnificent new Scottish Rite Temple auditorimun \ cultured and 
enthusiastic audience pronounced erfort the most re 
markable ever heard here and Buse the master of all students 
of the piano Tu re Harpe. 


McCormack, Morgan and Narelle. 


John McCormack, the great Irish tenor; Maud Morgan, 
the celebrated harpist, and Marie Narelle, the renowned 
ballad singer, will give a concert in the opera house of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Wednesday evening, March 
29. The program will include Irish ballads and some old 
music which the singers will interpret to harp accom 


paniments. 


An Opera with Cuts. 


“Mary Garden cut herself on the arm while performing 
in Boston.”—-Richmond News Leader. 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
“ The Sacrifice,’ March 13. 


Nielsen and Mr. Constantino were the principal 
gain in the fourth subscription performance of Con 
pe 
“La Tosca,” March 15. 

nt that Amato was coming to take the 
f Searpia for the first time in Boston raised lively 
ticipation. Unfortunately, though, he was prevented from 
ring because of the sudden illness of his wife, so 
d the shp in the program, and so Mr. Polese took his 
pla Other than that the cast remained as before. Mr 
( tanitin ervices have been in great demand during 
past week, but despite that fact, his voice was never 
tter, and his performance as a whole never more com 

pellir than on this occasion 

“Don Pasquale,”’ March 17. 

1 ‘ Miss Nielsen 
} . ‘ ...Mr. Sciaretti 
n Pasquale rn -Mr. Tavecchia 
hotter Malatesta ; Mr. Fornari 
Un Nota: : Mr. Stroesco 
\ delightful first performance this season of Donizetti's 
ightsome opera brought an evening of rare pleasure 
1 its wake. Joyous music, joyously sung with the lovely 
voice and great art of Alice Nielsen, who acted the role 


of Norina with the arch conquetishness of the born comedi- 
all conspired to make this one of the 
To 


enne that she is 


memorably perfect operatic evenings of this season. 


aid her came Mr. Tavecchia with his broad buffo manner, 
ind behold, a Don Pasquale could not have been more in 
genuousiy or more successfully portrayed in real life. 
Mr. Sciaretti’s Ernesto was not a happy vocal achieve- 
ment, but the wonderful ensemble of the two principals 
rried all to a most artistic conclusion. With this, how- 
ver, praise 1 also’ due Mr. Conti for his excellent con- 


lucting and the chorus, which did admirable work through- 





wut the evening 

“ The Sacrifice,"’ March 18 (Matinee). 
This season’s closing performance of this opera brought 
brilliant work of the principals in still greater artistic 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
‘‘La Boheme,” March 13. 

Bassi and Alda in ‘La Boheme” again charmed a large 
e in the Puccini opera. Zeppilli as Musette gave 





role as in 
Daddi as 


interpretation of the pre- 


Schaunard, 


he same delightful 


Crabbe as 


vious performances 

Benvit, Nazarreno de Angelis as Colline and Costa as Mar- 
el were thoroughly pleasing in their parts. To Frances 
Alda, the most enthusiastic applause was accorded for her 
ympathetic and beautiful interpretation of the role of 


being at all times beautifully clear and 


in fine voice, acting the part of the poet 


Mimi, her voice 
Bassi was 
Perosio conducted 


*“‘Natoma,’’ March 15. 
Natoma” was given with a cast including Garden, Gren- 


WEEKDAY PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Under the baton of Theodore Spiering, who continued 
to wield that insignia of orchestral leadership with tact 
| decisiveness, the Philharmonic Society gave its two 
regular weekday concerts in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 


ening, March 14 and Friday afternoon, March 17, with 


program consisting of Svendsen’s “Paris Carneval” 
ture, Dvoral New World” symphony, Sibelius’ vio- 
neerto, and Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” 


and practical reading 


“piering repeated his picturesque 

f the D ik work, and in it made the same strong im 
ression which he had created at the previous perform 
in f the symphony on a_ recent Sunday afternoon 


hears of the “New World” symphony, the 
convinced that there is nothing Ameri 
claimed to 


rhe more one 
mort he become 
who 


in in it, and that those commentators 


know that Dvorak intended his opus to represent our mu- 


al characteristics wilfully misrepresented the facts in 
rder to gain fictitious advertising for themselves. 
Ischaikowsky’s “Francesca” is not one of that com 


er’s best works, for it reveals a dearth of direct melodic 
‘ression, and is hampered also through diuffseness of 

in expression and development. The 
1 the symphonic poem with all the pas 
and brought out clearly its dramatic character 


rm and prolixit 
tor invest 


sion possible 


1 its isolated movements of real appeal. In the Svend 
tral pleasantry, Spiering and his men accom- 
ne bit of virtuosity, brilliant, humorous, and 
wie 
{ v the loist in the Sibelius concerto 


wise which she received her entrance 


upon 


GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


evidence. Miss Nielsen has seldom been heard to hettet 
idvantage, and Mr. Constantino aroused his wonted enthu 
vocal art 


asm among lovers of the best im 


“ L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ March 18 (Evening). 
A ch 


perrbormancc 


inge of cast brought Ruby Savage as Lia to this 


Boston Opera Notes. 
Me were loud in praise of the operatic 
treat them by Manager Miss 
Nielsen, Mr. Constantino and Miss Dereyne, together with 


Portland, » Papers 


given Russell, who sent 
the lesser members of the company, for a performance of 
Keith’s Theater, March 16 

\ 


Che closing operatic concert of the season on Sunday 


‘La Boheme,” in 


evening came in the nature of a gala event, since in addi- 
tion to Madame Melis and Messrs. Constantino and Mar- 
dones, of the operatic forces, George Proctor, pianist, and 
Irma Seydel, violinist, took a noteworthy share in the pro- 
gram. Mr. Constantino tried the interesting experiment of 
singing Wagner's “Narrative of the Grail” from “Lohen- 
an aria from Donizetti’s “La Fa- 
admirably in giving that number due 
without detracting in the least from 
A lesson indeed ‘to would-be 


grin,” in addition to 
vorita,” and succeeded 
declamatory emphasis 
his wonted beauty of 
Wagner singers, who deem vocal art of small importance 
in the tone ensemble of the best exposition of the master’: 
music dramas. Mr. Proctor gave a highly rendering of the 
Liszt E flat concerto, placing greater artistic emphasis on 
his quest of the lyric loveliness of the work, and less on 
Irma Seydel, 1 


tone. 


the merely brilliant technical exposition. 
quaint looking, serious faced, little artist of thirteen, gave 
eloquent point in the playing of the two opening move- 
ments of Vieuxtemps’ D minor concerto, revealing her own 
Mr. Loeffler’s painstaking 
Mr. Mardones, always « 


unusual violinistic talent, and 
fostering of that precious gift. 
favorite, placed the audience at this concert also, and the 
orchestra played sundry numbers under the guidance of 
Mr. Goodrich, André Caplet, and Mr. Conti, besides giving 
excellent support to the soloists. A large audience granted 
unstinted applause GERTRUDE F. Cowen. 


ville. McCormack, Sammarco, Crabbe and * Huberdeau. 


Campanini conducted. 


and “The Juggler of 
March 17. 


rhe double bill, “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” preceded 
by “The Secret of given before an audience 
which crowded the Metropolitan Opera House, was one of 
the best of the many treats afforded by the management 
this Wolf-Ferrari’s work proved an entertaining 
curtain-raiser. 

Mary Garden gave her usual admirable interpretation 
of the Juggler, with the cast the same as at the former 
Campanini conducted the operas in his usual 

M. Q. 


“The Secret of Suzanne”’ 
Notre Dame,” 


Suzanne” 


season. 


pre duction. 
spirited style 





testified eloquently to the esteem in which she is held 
New York concert going public. Miss Powell’s 
manifestations on the violin always have represented ele 
The maturing 


by the 


vated ideals and serious purposes in music. 
process in this player was unique, for instead of inclining 
her to pedantry and austerity of expression (the lines into 
many artists of scholarly tendencies fall as they 
throw off the earlier empty virtuosity) she 
has mellowed and softened in her ways of tonal utterance, 
and while retaining all the dignity of her learning now 
makes a heart appeal which formerly was absent from her 
performances even of the romantic music in violin litera- 


which 


dioss of 


ture. 

The Sibelius concerto is a work of the utmost difficulty, 
for it was not written merely to please the ear and to fit 
readily into the bow and fingers of the player. Miss 
Powell has done wonders in conquering Sibelius’ crabbed 
and crossgrained rhythms and intervals and polishing his 
rugged passages into euphonious and easily understand- 
able sound! Her technic shows the same admirable com- 
pleteness as of old, and her tone has all the power and 
nobility of yore, together with the added sympathy and 
unctuousness spoken of above. The player received an 
ovation and celebrated one of the most deserved triumphs 
she ever has achieved in New York. 





Carlo Buonamici Plays in Mendelssohn Hall. 
Carlo Buonamici, the pianist of Boston, came to New 
York last week to assist a string quartet in -a concert 
given in Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday evening, March 14. 
Mr. Buonamici’s beautiful tone and exquisitely balanced 











art was marked in the performance of Schubert's lovely 
“Forellen” (Trout) quintet in A major. Much depends 
upon the skill and musical taste of the pianist in the per 
formance of this work and Mr. Buonamici met the test 
hy disclosing powers that made a decided impression. His 
share in the presentation of the quintet won for him the 
unanimous approval of the critics and the responsive pub- 
lic assembled to hear the concert. 





Boris Hambourg in Cincinnati. 

Unusual interest was manifested in 

appearance as soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra, and 

the young cello virtuoso created a sensation according to 
the press, the opinions of which follow: 


Soris Hambourg’s 


Soris Hambourg, soloist of the afternoon, chose the Dvorak con- 
certo for violoncello and orchestra as the medium through which to 
known here. The choice was in artistic accord with the 
character of the program, and its announcement spoke volumes for 
For the Dvorak concerto is 
not in all respects a show piece; it does not display the soloist in 

Except in 
solo 


become 
the sincerity and poise of the artist. 


construction. 
the second the 
ment is given short shrift in the direction of playing to the gallery. 

An artist who selects the Dvorak concerto for a first appearance 
may expect to hear from a majority of listeners that he possesses 
but a small tone for his sonorous instrument, the cello. The re- 
strictions on the instrument, as imposed by the composer, are not at 
once apprehended by the general public. Musicians will recognize 
the caliber of an artist who subdues personality into a perfect en- 
who annihilates the prospect of uproarious applause in 
faver of approbation from the musicians. This is what Mr. Ham 
He is a complete and finished artist, 


flashing colors; it is of profound musical 


movement, an adagio ma non tro po, instru- 


semble and 


bourg did yesterday afternoon 
equipped with a beautiful technic, commanding a particularly suave 
and a virile left hand, which is not in any sense 
The stopping with Mr. Hambourg 
He plays without mannerism, 


and even tone, 
is quite as 


quietly ab 


inferior to the right. 
interesting as the bowing. 
sorbed in his work. He played so beautifully and with 
that Stokovski paused at the conclusion of the second 


an exquisite adagio, to applaud and to press the hand of the young 


such finish 
movement, 


artist, who in appearance is nothing more than a@ mere boy. 
. -. 3 : 
Boris Hambourg is an unqualified delight to musicians, and he will 


shortly be a public which perhaps may hear him under less 


Dvorak concerto. 


so to 
restricted circumstances than in the The concerto 
characterized by combinations of 


duet 


is written in exact form, chiefly 


orchestral choirs, in form, 
where The 


states the theme and then plays it in variation against a 


the solo instrument with various 


such a feature may be introduced. instrument either 
repetition 
from the wind instruments, or joins the orchestra in a development 
form, of the whole. Occasionally, the flute plays a spirited obligato 
or the cello. introduces a theme which is sung in a second part by 
The integral part of+the work is 


the cellist has 


the woodwinds or by the horns. 
firmly held by the orchestra, and, save in the adagio, 
no opportunity for solo work, as it is understood. In this adagio 
Hambourg displayed a quality, not only of tone and technic, but 
of interpretation, affirms the e brought hither 
Ilis work is elegant and graceful and his personality interesting. 
For an encore he gave the well-known Bach selection, which is sup 
to be sacred to the violin, but which found much to 
the violoncello.—N. P. 5.., 


which reputation he 


posed now 


inspire of admiration when intoned on 


Cincinnati Times-Star, March 18, 1911. 


The soloist was Boris Hambourg, a talented young cellist. Le 
played the Dvorak concerto, one of the finest written for the instru- 
Hambourg has a very beautiful tone, never scratchy or 
offensive. His musical nature also stands out in definite lines.— 
Cincinnati Inquirer, March 18, 1911. 


ment, 





including compositions of Wagner, Brahms and a 
cello concerto of Dvorak, played by Boris Hambourg, the young 
brother of Mark Hambourg, the pianist, constituted the offering of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon at Music 
Hall under the direction of Leopold Stokovski. 

Hambourg himself a musician of scholarly attainments 
and made a favorable impression upon his audience, although the 
apparently is not a composition which arouses any 
great amount of cuathusiasm. Hambourg was recalled and played 
a Bach air.—Cineimnati Commercial Tribune, March 18, 1911 


A program, 


proved 


Dvorak concerto 





Opera House — Baltimore. 

Bernhard Ulrich has a new proposition for Baltimoreans. 
It is that they shall raise a subscription of $150,000 for 
the purpose of rebuilding the interior of the Lyric Thea- 
ter. “This sum is sufficient,” said he, “to cover the altera- 
tions suggested by Wyatt & Nolting, the Baltimore archi- 
tects. It will provide the largest auditorium in the city 
thoroughly equipped for the most elaborate attractions that 
have been or may be offered in Baltimore. The audito- 
rium will be entirely remodeled. New boxes and new bal- 
conies will be put in and a new main floor will be built. 
making the total seating capacity 2,500, instead of 1,900 as 
at present. 

“The subscription improvement stock is to bear 4 per 
cent. interest. The New York interests now owning the 
Lyric are to let their investment stand as a first mortgage 
at 5% per cent. interest. 

“I propose to organize a new company to operate the 
house, paying general expenses, fixed interest charges, 
taxes and insurance. As an alternative, if this company is 
not satisfactory to the holders of the mortgage, or to Bal- 
timore stockholders, I am prepared to pay the sum of $50,- 
000 in advance, the same to apply to the joint payment of 
interest on mortgage and stock. 

“This proposition has been carefully worked out by me. 
and I think it is the best opportunity Baltimore has ever 
been offered for obtaining a fine opera house.”—Baltimore 
Exchange. 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and nex 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and THe  Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It ts also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe MusicaL 
CouRIER assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com 
posers and their products. 

Paul Elde. @ Co., San Francisco. 
Worps BY 
RirA Bett James. Must 
FREEMAN, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SLUMBER SEA CHANTEYS Lucta CHase BELL 


\ND py CARRIE STONE 

If we are not mistaken, we believe that Herbert Spen 
cer has expressed great disapproval of the nurse who 
told the baby of “georgy porgy” who was to ride in the 
“coachy poachy.” The 
value in such sensational information. 
ably right. 
will 


ponderous philosopher saw no 


Spencer was prob 
3ut there are many of us who cannot, and 
never be, Spencers; many of us who sometimes 
think tenderly of the old song: 
oO 


just 


Backward, backward, flight, 


Make 


turn time, in your 


me a child again, for tonight 

\nd for these ordinary children who are not going to be 
Spencers, Darwins, Humboldts, Aristotles, there is a great 
deal of delight in store for them if their mammas will 
take the trouble to sing these 


before bed time 


slumber sea chanteys just 
We have no doubt but that the children 
will take these songs quite as seriously as we musicians 
“Tristan Isolde,” and 
Be it understood, 
that these songs have no literary or musical value beyond 
As baby 


accept und have more genuine 


pleasure, into the bargain however, 
their power to give pleasure to infants. 
heartily this collection. It pity the 
music is not better printed. Did the publisher that 
the sale was likely to be too limited to warrant the ex 


music 


we recommend Is a 


leat 


pense of engraving the plates? 


RRe 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
ResoNANCE IN SINGING AND SPEAKING. By THOMAS 
lILLEBROWN, M.D., D.M.D 
his little work of some ninety pages consists of some 
common sense talk by a medical man who understands 


not only the physical structure of the vocal organs, but 
of these We heertily endorse 
all Dr. Fillebrown says about the uselessness of the study 
We like his straightforward 
talks of intell: 


the use organs in singing. 


f anatomy for a singer. 


appeal to naturalness He health, and 


gence, not of psychology and buncombe 
ee 
Mass in G. SAmvuet Weppe (1740-1816) 


We can see no musical reason why such puerile mon 
otony should be revived from oblivion. Whatever purpos« 


a mass as this may have had a hundred years ago 


there is certainly no need of this music now. It is re- 
printed, we presume, because it still remains on the lst 
of masses in use in church services 

2 eR RK 


[Twenty Poputar ANTHEMS 


(hese short and simple movements are written in that 
semi-sentimental and melodious manner so popular today 
With the exception of E. S. Hosmer’s “He was despised,” 
which is imbued with a religious spirit and is written in 
dignified manner with good part writing, these anthems 
might as well be set to secular words 
marches, romances, nocturnes, first, 
a long way after. But as music we can certainly com 
mend these Twenty Popular Anthems 


rhey are cavatinas, 


and religious music 


Crock Part-Soncs ror MEN’s Voices 
Chere are some excellent things in this collection. The 
of Abt, Brahms, Rheinberger, and Schumann are 


gli to show the quality of the work the compiler ha 
ie. There altogether, of 
e or less merit; and well arranged by men who have 


are twenty-seven numbers 





evidently had much experience in arranging for the lim 


ited compass of a male chorus. 


RRR 
THE CocoA PALM, AND OTHER SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
Worps anp Music py MAry DILLINGHAM FREAR 
hat these songs are reprinted and enlarged from tl.e 


of 1898 shows that there must be a demand fo 


this collection. 


edition 
They are simple and tuneful, suitable for 
children who have outgrown infancy and have not yet 
reached that stage where they fancy themselves men and 
This 

interested in the 
It is not merely a 


women is.a volume of some importance which 


training of 
collection of 


every one children shoul 


possess. 


nursery songs, 


but of more ambitious pieces which would do well for 
school work, 
RRR 
j. M. Dent @ Sons, London. 
\ CotLection or Oip ENGLIisH Metopies, Eprrep sy VIN- 


CENT JACKSON, 

Musical antiquarians will find much to interest them in 
this of 
the thirteenth There is always a 
certain number of persons who enjoy the study of archai 
appeal. There 
seems too little system in the way the accompaniments 
are added or omitted of them are simple and old, 
while others are elaborate. The oldest song in the book 
has a piano accompaniment, even down to pedal marks 
The musician 


collection 100 melodies, some of which date as 


far back as 


century 
art and to such will this volume make an 


Some 


The melodies, however, welcome 
to use 
own accompaniment 


beginning 


are 
of tunes can write his 
Is the editor certain that the poem 


very 


who wants one these old 


Take, 
That 


»} 


take these lips away 


so sweetly 





were forsworn, etc. 


is Shakespeare's? We have seen it attributed to Sir John 


Suckling in collections of poetry Shakespeare certainly 
had a number of poems published under his name which 
never came from his pen, “The Passionate Pilgrim,” for 
instance 

The poem in question may be Shakespeare's, of course, 
In any case it is a beautiful lyric 


Dr 


though we doubt it 
and worthy of a better musical setting than that of 


John Wilson, an old composer, whose grave is to be found 


_in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 


The editor claims that the air, known throughout the 
British Empire as “God Save the King,” is of English ori- 
He says it is not the work of the old composer, Dr 
3ull, but of Henry Carey, who wrote or compiled or 
arranged it in 1740. The Danes took it in 1790, the Prus- 
in 1793 It soon the of 
Germany. ‘The United States adopted the tune in 1832, 
when Samuel Francis Smith wrote words for it, “My Coun- 
’Tis of Thee.” 


It deserves a place in every library as a 


gin. 
John 
common property 


sians became 


try, The work is well printed and care 
fully indexed 
work of reference, though we fear there are not many who 


will wish to refer to it. 


Schott @ Co., Paris, London. 


Music ror CHurcH Service. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 

These eight numbers, consisting of a magnificat, anthem 
written in that dignified yet 
which _ this 


They are simple and melodious, 


Communion services, are 


graceful manner for renowned organist is 
esteemed as a composer 
well within the powers of any church choir, and of such 

that the ordinary congregation with no special 
musical culture wil William Carl has 
arranged a suitable English text to these movements, which 


may be found at Schirmer’s, in New York 


a nature 
1 find them pleasing, 


Bosworth @ Co., London, Leipsic, Paris. 
TEXTBOOK OF 


RuyYTHMIC GRApUS, AN ELEMENTARY 


Mi 


Dr 


| HE 


Si KATHERINE Brrp, MARGARET GLYN, AND 


BY 
York! 


Every music teacher knows 


[ROTTER 

trouble it is to make an 
little or no 
teachers that the pupil 
For most music students are hurried 


the 


intelligent student out of one who has sense 


of rhythm. Some may assume 
is always to blame. 
over the elementary parts of their studies and started as 
performers long before the necessary foundations are laid 


Now, there is no part of music study which is so system 


itically neglected as rhythm, despite the fact that rhythm 
is the basis, the first instinct, the earliest expression of 
USI As Biilow said “Tn the beginning was rhythm.” 


Phis rhythmic gradus is a work designed to supply the di 
It is not a piano, vio- 


ficiency of the beginner’s training. 





lin, organ or voice method, bet a work which should pre 


It is to train the time sense, to develop 
The 
down music from dictation before 
f this It need 


cede all methods 


the instinct for rhythm, and io cultivate the ear 
pupil is taught to write 
he has finished the fourth grade « work 
hardly be said that when a pupil reaches the stage where 
he can mentally see on paper the note, the time value and 
the position of that note in the measure, of the note which 
is played for him, he has laid a sure and unfailing foun- 
dation for a future musical edifice. Every one who has 
attempted to write down music from some one else’s play 
ing knows that the time value of the notes and the rhythm 
are very much more difficult to notate correctly than the 
mere pitch of the notes is. 


Indianapolis Receives Connell with Enthusiasm. 

Horatio Connell, the baritone, sang last month in Indian 
apolis before a very distinguished audience. The following 
review from the Indianapolis News of February 13 gives 
a full report of the singer’s success 


An innovation in the history of the Contemporary Club, a lit 
erary organization, was made Saturday evening at the Propylaum, 
when in place of the usual address or lecture there was a song f 
cital, given by Horatio Connell, baritone The members and thei: 
guests received the singer enthusiastically, for the reason that 
the literary text and the musical text were so perfectly balanced 
by this artist. 

Before beginning the program Mr. Connell said that on th 
ecommendation of Madame Gadski he had gone to Julius Stoel 
hausen, a noted teacher of Germany, for mstruction This sam 


teacher was the originator of what is termed the “liederabend,” of 


ar with chamber musx 


Madame 


not to 


vening of songs, which is on a | 
Mr 


gave a 


Gadski’s advic for he 
Ile 


as well 


Connell proved the value of 


varied program in a styl be surpassed 


voice of quality, a wide range, delicacy as 
»wer, he 
make him a most satisfying singer 
tron His 
g evidence 
He began 


nd the 


itural rare 


intellectual capacity and fine cultivation that 


He 


chosen 


and has an 
his art t 


well 


knows perfec 


program was admirably and irranged, giv 


his skill 
with the 


in this direction 

“And God Let Water” 
“Rolling in Billows” (Haydn), then gave “In 
(Beethoven), following with “Wohin” (Schubert) 
Irish and Scotch ballads, “The 
Beloved” “The Jolly 
Rhymer” each pic 
For 


verse, 


of 


recitative Said the 


Foaming 


alr, 
Questa Tomba” 


The 


Foggy 


second group was old English, 
“My Thousand 


(English) “Tom 


Times (Irish), 


the 


Dews,”’ 


omber”™ and (Scotch), 


characteristic, and each was warmly applauded 
little bit of Robert 
of song seldom heard was the “Lochinvar” 
setting G. W. Chad 
than anything else on program 


old ballad, “Drink Me 


and 
he 


“Time to Rise 


iresque 


sang a Louis Stevenson's 
A style 


“Marmion”) 


in encore 


(from Scott’s with musical by 


wick, 


encore 


which was more dramati the 


for Only 


\n this was the to 


song 
with Thine Eyes.” 

No songs of the evening 
“Die Mainacht” and 
“Wenn Ich 
Nicht,” his 
the 


we more richly significant than the two 


Dreie,’ 
Seh’’ 


“Roslein and the two by 


y Brahms, 
Schumann in Deine Augen and the favorite 
‘Ich Grolie 
and 
For this 
Che final group 
As You Like It” 
\llitsen), and “Of Troubles Know 1 
and his Eleat 
together, are grandchilden of Jose 


rh 


gave an 


enunciation and pronunciation being clear 


distinct to shortest syllables, a point notable throughout 


“Ein Schwan” (Grieg). 
Thou Winter 
“The Lute Play 


None” 


Farjeon, 


necore gave 


Wind 


(Frances 


Farjeon) I 


included “Blow, Blow fron 


(Roger Quilter) 


(Harry 





latter composer sister who } 
Jefferson 
Mr. ( 


*Feldeimsamke 


Mr Ss. I 


applause was so enthusiastically contin xed that 


after the last song offering 


the 


encore 
In 


gave 


ympanied by 


yport 


um he we 


(Brahms) iS acc 


Kiser 


who him artistic and sympathetic suy 





Savannah Music Club Announcements. 


lhe Music Club, of Savannah, Ga., has issued a new 
circular announcing some important musical events. Mary 
Garden will appear Monday, April 10, in concert, under the 
of the club rhe to have the 


assistance of Arturo Tibaldi, violinist, and Howard Brock 


auspices prima donna ts 
way, the pianist-composer 

Che spring music festival under the auspices ot the Sa- 
vannah Music Club takes place Monday and luesday, May 
Theater. The New York Sym 

Florence Hinkle, 
Albert Quesnel, tenor, and Arthur Mid 
two 


1 and 2, in the Savannah 


phony Orchestra, soprano ; - Christine 


Miller, 


dleton, 


contralto ; 


are engaged for the festival concerts, 


basso, 
evenings and one matinee 

‘The Prodigal Son,” B 
was sung under the direction of the Savannah Music Club 


an oratorio by Henry Vincent 


at the Lawton Memorial, Thursday evening, March 16 rhe 
soloists were E. G. Cuthbert, P. Gaillard, A. R. Miller, 
Elizabeth Wilson, Eulalia Cox, Anna G. Harris, Rose Put 


zel, Mrs. Frank Spencer, Sarah Reddy, Mrs. John Hop 
kins, Edith Burnham, Mrs. G. A. Boyle, W. H. Teasdale 
and F. H. Opper. Olive Gould accompanied for the club 
\Miay L. Teasdale is musical director of the club 
Riheldaffer in Cleveland. 

Grace Hall-Riheldaffe ippeare recently in Clevelar 
Ohio, and achieved sigi the audience ng 

rge and enthusiastic She filled seventeen engagements 
through the Central States during January, and hed 
uled to sing in Indianapolis March 30 

Big Engagements for Jules Falk. 

Tules Falk, the violinist, will appear in joint recital wit 
Madame Schumann-Heink in tl Philadelphia Academ 
f Music, Wednesday afternoon pril 9 \I halk ha 
il be engaged to play for the é York Liederkran 
on Apri! 1, and for the Br » Arion. A . 





direction of Arthur Claassen 
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Gunn's Minneapolis Triumph. 
I mu Liszt E flat 


Glenn Dillard Gunn played the major 








con 


with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in the 
ipol li Sunday afternoon, March 12 
4 et with his customed marked success The Min 
[ itics, whose accounts of his performance are 
duced below, speak of him as one of the “significant 
‘ f Ar can i virtuoso whose playing is 
urns “broad, tender and brilliant.” 
: r. Gunn's position as the critic of the Chicago Tribune 
‘ i il ce re far reaching than that of any 
{ t who can address the public through his fingers 
ne es not permit his literary and pedagogic 
pian i ludes some of the most talented 





( ILLAR GUNN 
( r t interfere with his ca- 
» pianist Rene Devries 
ine ewe is playing as follows: 
( G t ( ig 
“4 | ith the chestra 
t hea Minn 
h g Liszt 
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musical acquaintance and sympathy between Chicago and Minneap- 
olis since the visit last Thursday. 

While the Liszt concertos 
f Beethoven, no reason 


pretend to be on the heights 
for getting weak 
these heart compositions of 
he noblest piano giant and generous art friend. The 
of Mr. portrayal is a great 
to himself, to Chicago and to the master composer. 

As a demanded 

those Debussy will o’ 


do not 


there is mere senti- 


mentality pyrotechnics from 


vr plano 
earnestness 


id virile poetry Gunn’s Liszt honor 


peremptorially encore the solo guest gave one 


fugitive the wisps in a prelude echoing 


some straight orthodox music with irrelevant patches of the tunings- 


ip on an orchestra.—Harlow Gale, in Minneapolis Daily News. 
MUSIC IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, Mich., March 2, 1911. 
The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, gave an 


all Wagnerian program at the Armory, on the evening of 


Washington's Birthday rhe program was extended to 


such a degree that it was decidedly tiresome, and the 
devotees of Wagnerian music evidently were surfeited. 
The last concert of the association series will be given by 


the Cincinnati Orchestra, with Jeanne Jomelli as soloist. 


RRR 


Elsa cellist, has just returned from a_ short 


concert tour during which time she appeared with the Min- 


Rue veer,r, 


neapolis Orchestra, in joint recital with Dalton-Baker, at 
Denver and Boulder, Col., in recital at Greeley, Col., and 
as soloist with the Detroit String Quartet at Louisville, Ky. 


nme 


William Howland, baritone, assisted by Ada Johnson, 


soprano, and Mrs. Edwin Sherrill, pianist, gave a recital 
in Y. W. C. A. Hall, Friday, February 25. The popularity 
of Mr. Howland attracted a large audience, which was in 


no wise disappointed 
nre 


Alexander Heinemann is announced for a second recital 


Cheater next Sunday afternoon, 
eRe 


Marshall Pease, the Detroit contralto, has just re- 


the Garrick 


Mrs 
turned she filled a month’s engage- 
M. FE. Church. Mrs 
Battle Creek, Mich 
mre 
recitals given at 

Art during March and 
March Mrs. Boris 
pianist, and Edmund Lichtenstein, violinist. 

nere*e 
Richard Keys Biggs, of the McDonald School of Music, 
first of a series of organ recitals in Christ 


from Chicago, where 


ment in St. James’ Pease also re- 


recital at 


vea 


sonata will be 


Musical 


first will be given 


historical 
School of 


\ series of 
the Ganapol 
April The 


L.. Ganapol, 


13 by 


will give the 


Church next Sunday afternoon. 


nRre 
Newton J. Corey gave an organ recital in the Fort Street 
Presbyterian Church last Tuesday evening. Mr. Corey 
was assisted by Earl van Amburgh, clarinetist. J. E. D. 


Rider-Kelsey and Cunningham in Joint Recital. 


Dickinson, whose works on musical sub- 
attained 


Prof. Edward 
jects. 
such world wide popularity, has the following to say in 
the Oberlin recital which 


was given in Oberlin, Ohio, by Corinne Rider-Kelsey and 


especially his “History of Music,” have 


Review concerning the joint 


Claude Cunningham. 


rhe second event in the artist course for the present term was a 
concert by Corinne Rider-Kelsey (soprano) and Claude Cunningham 
(baritone) in the Finney Chapel. 

Madame Rider-Kelsey has sung so many times in Oberlin, in 
oratorio and recital, that detailed praise of her accomplishments 
vould be a reiteration of what has been said before We have seen 
her development from a merely promising young singer to a ripe 

ist who stands in the front rank of vocalists of America. Her 
voice is still growing in fullness and resonance while preserving the 
freshness, purity and sympathetic vibrancy which have been its 
charm from the beginning. In vocal technic she is an excellent 
model for all young singers, for observation shows that the delight- 
ful effect upon the ear is due not merely to the quality of the indi 
vidual tones—which is what most people are thinking of when they 
speak of a beautiful voice—but also to those elements of good vocal 
ism which are gained by study and in themselves constitute beauty 

hen heard in their perfection . 

In sustained legato singing—the basis of all good vocalism, by the 
vay—Madame Rider-Kelsey’s work is in the highest degree delight 
ful In the lovely duets from “Don Giovanni” and “Mignon” and 
in Brahms’ rapturous “Mainacht” (perhaps the most beautiful thing 

n th ogram) the bewitching sweetness of her tones, the mastery 
of shading, the emotional breadth and fervor gave an experience 
hat is as rare as it is delightful 

Mr. Cunninghan ; is a worthy companion One would 
not discover among the baritones of any particular decade more 
than half a dozen voices as beautiful as his. Some of his tones 
seem to reach almost the limits of mellowness attainable by the male 
voice His singing is also intelligent and refined. One finds 

leasure in praising the consummate beauty of utterance in the pro 
foundly moving song by Hildach and ‘n the duets by Mozart, Themas 
nd Ries 

The voic of Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham are re 

irkably adapted to one another The blending of timbres is as 

ly perfect a er hears in ensemble work, and hardly less 
ivent Is the natural sympathy of temperament and style 
l il partnership must he umended 

The audie vas enthusiastic and the were many recalls. The 
1 duet hele the ogram included Bruno Huhn’s setting 
ec We 2 Henley’s poem, “Out of the Night that Covers Me”; 
ry by Sidne Ilomer; “Fern Song,” by Bullard; “Eia, wie 

ttert Kranz,” by Sinding, and “Sei nur ruhig,” by Hildach. 


Heinemann at the White House, March 24. 

While Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder singer, 
was in Cincinnati on his recent tour West, he sang at the 
home of Charles Taft, brother of President Taft, and 
this appearance brought an immediate invitation to sing 
at the White House in Washington. Mr. Heinemann will 
give an interesting program at the Executive Mansion, 
Friday, March 24. The tour in the West included the 
principal cities in Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. Wednes- 
day (today), Mr. Heinemann and his accompanist, John 
Mandelbrod, left New York for an extended tour to cover 
the Pacific Coast and back. After singing in Baltimore 
and Washington, the itinerary will include Pittsburgh, 
Richmond, Dayton, Quincy, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, 





ALEXANDER HEINEMANN AND JOHN MANDELBROD. 


Angeles (three appearances), 
then Oakland, Sac- 
Tacoma, and Se- 


Denver, Salt Lake City, Los 
San Francisco (four 
ramento, Stockton, San Jose, Portland, 
attle 

Mr. Heinemann is expected back East early in June, 
when he will sail for Europe. 


appearances ), 





Morrill Studio Musicale. 

A number of pupils of Laura E. Morrill, again dis- 
tinguished themselves at the musicale which Mrs. Morriil 
gave in her studio in the Chelsea, Tuesday evening of last 
week. Mona Malli, Herbert Mason and Anna F. Smith 
are entitled to special mention for their singing. The pro- 
gram of arias and songs by classical and modern com- 
posers was well arranged and in each case, showed the in- 
dividual gifts of the pupils. It is this power of influencing 
young singers to think for themselves that has brought 
Mrs. Morrill a unique clientele. Her pupils come from far 
and wide, and when they are sent out into the world, audi- 
ences soon detect that their training has not been in the 
beaten paths from which usually emerge singers of the 
conventional order. 

Hazel Bennet, a seventeen year old pupil of Mrs. Morrill, 
recently created a sensation by her singing of the soprano 
solos in Gaul’s “Holy City” at a performance in Port 
Jervis, N. Y. lo the astonishment of every one, the youth- 
ful Miss Bennet’s beautiful and brilliant voice carried 
above the chorus of one hundred and fifty voices. Mrs 
Morrill has promised to present Miss Bennet at her next 


New York musicale. 





College of Music Events. 

\t the New York College of Music, Hein 
Fraemcke, directors; William F. Barber, pianist, and Carl 
Fiqué, pianist and lecturer, gave evenings of music March 
9 and March 16. Mr. Barber played classic and modern 
works, beginning with a Handel gavotte and ending with 
with Liszt's thirteenth rhapsodie. 
Mr. recital 
Scandinavian music, the composers being Gade, Sjoegren, 
Ile preceded 


and 


There was a good at 


tendance. Fiqué’s consisted exclusively of 
Olsen, Backer-Grondahl, Sinding and Grieg. 
his playing with interesting and elucidatory remarks con 
cerning the characteristics of the music in general, and of 
each composer in particular. This affair was also well 
attended, as are all the lectures and recitals given in Col- 


lege Hall. 
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New York, March 20, 1911 


Alevia R. Lynch has steadfastly studied piano with Carl 
M. Roeder for several years past, and her progress has 
heen noted and favorably mentioned from time to time by 
the present writer. It is commort for students, more espe 
cially in the vocal world, to be found now with this 
teacher, next season with that, a result no doubt of the 
nervous unrest marking this decade; always to be some- 
where else or with somebody else is better than one’s pres- 
ent situation. “Where thou art not, there is Heaven!” 
when 


With this fickleness it is hard to have patience, s¢ 
the musical reporter finds steady allegiance to one teacher 
it gives subject for comment When the teacher is a 
technic specialist and musician at once (they do not usu- 


‘ase with Mr. Roeder, then 


ally go together), as is the 
it is wise and advantageous to remain with him from start 


to finish. In due time some of his pupils go abroad, fit 
ting themselves to new conditions, accumulating new 
thoughts, studying in a quieter atmosphere than prevails in 
America; some of these have attained to noteworthy ac- 
complishment, young Reuter for instance, professor of 
piano and harmony at the Tokio National Academy, Japan. 
Miss Lynch has nice touch, spontaneous delivery, and 
good memory, enabling her to give pleasure to any audi- 
ence, so when her recital of March 14 took place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel she found an appreciative, grate- 
ful assemblage gathered. Her playing of the “Theme and 
Variations” by Tschaikowsky showed the serious student, 
while Chopin’s fantasia (IF minor) was done with real 
poetic feeling; it was notably effective lwo arabesques 
by Debussy showed facile touch, and this quality, with 
grace, seems most prominent in her playing, though there 
is no lack of power and variety of touch. Her last num- 
ber was a movement from the Schumann concerto, and 
she played the taxing program entirely from memory, re- 
ceiving beautiful flowers and rounds of applause. R. Nor- 
man Joliffe, baritone, assisted and lent variety to the pro- 
gram in songs by Schubert, Handel, Huhn, Hawley and 


Branscombe; he has an excellent voice and uses it well. 


nme 

Hallett Gilberté, tenor and composer, returned recently 
from a tour in Pennsylvania, singing at Scranton, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Easton, Philadelphia, at the 
Carlisle School, and at Trenton, N. J. In each of these 
cities he had audiences composed of the best musical peo- 
ple, meeting those most prominent in the profession; the 
“Indians” at Carlisle have invited him to be their guest 
at April Commencement. Everywhere he sang his own 
songs to his own accompaniment, meeting with such suc- 
cess as is his due because of equipment and accomplish- 
ment. He goes to Washington and Baltimore next. The 
publisher, Arthur P. Schmidt, has brceught out “A Rose 
and a Dream,” and “Menuett by Phyllis,” which is prov- 


ARTINI, in1760, gave instruction in Violin playing 

by mail. In view of the number of demands re- 
ceived by OVIDE MUSIN from Students and Teachers 
in all parts of the world, who have heard him play, 
but are unable to come to him for personal instruc- 
tion, Mr. MUSIN is prepared to give a COURSE OF LESSONS 
BY MAIL. $1.00 will bring you two sample lessons 
which will give you an idea of the benefit to be 
derived from the full course. Mr. MUSIN has perma 
nently located his VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN IN NEW YORK 
and for personal or correspondence lessons address 


OVIDE MUSIN, No. 51 West Seventy-sixth St., New York City 








ing to be one of hig mcst successful songs, Jomelli sing- 
ing it. His “Overheard in a Garden” and “Phyllis” were 
sung by Betty Ohls (Ellen Bachus Behr’s musicale, March 
21 


and at the Pleiades Club Sunday evening, by Claude 

Warford and others The “Garden” cycle is said to fit 

Miss Ohls especially. More of the Gilberté songs will be 

heard at Kitty Berger's annual musicale, March 24. 
nner 

Ihe second McIntyre chamber music concert at the 
Hastings residence, March 13, had Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone, as vocalist. He sang a group of. Italian and Ger- 
man, and another of English songs, with good voice and 
his usual superior style. His songs, requirittg much ver- 
satility, showed fine artistic interpretation and good dic- 
tion. The trio played Arensky’s work in D minor, and 
Horace Britt played two cello solos, by Saint-Saéns and 
Popper, with ar encore. At the last concert Lucy Marsh, 
soprano, assisted 

nere 

Francis Motley’s singing and acting in “The Secret 
Marriage” at Hotel Astor on March 17, was <n attractive 
feature of the program given by the Public Good Society 
\s Count Robinson, an old beau, he evinced ability of hign 
order, not only as singer but in his acting and interpreta- 
tion generally. A paper on the use of tobacco and discus- 
sion took up a portion of the time. 

RRR, 

William C. Carl, Archer Gibson, Frank Wright, Homer 
N. Bartlett, Fannie M. Seencer, Irma Courtenay, Frank L. 
Sealy, J. Warren Andrews, C. Whitney Coombs and other 
organists were present and more or less prominent 1 


general discussion following or during the talk on “Organ 
Consoles” by E. M. Skinner, the builder of some well 
known organs. This at the Parish House, Church of th< 
Divine Paternity, March 13, noon hour. There was the 
usual diversity of opinion, experience and recommenda- 
tion, so that where no three organists agree it is mani 
festly impossible to standardize the console 
ere 

Angel Agnes Chopourian was soprano soloist at the con- 
cert given by the choir of the Fourth Congregationa! 
Church, Hartford, March 7, she being the soloist at th. 
services of this church. Concerning her singing of “How 
Pleasing” from Haydn’s “The Seasons,” and in the “Swan 
and Skylark,” local papers had this to say: 

Miss Chopourian sang the soprano solos in a way that made her 
work the star performance of the cantata. She sang with brilliancy 
ind spirit and seemed to imnart her own splendid enthusiasm to th 
chorus that assisted her. It was a delight both to watch and to 
hear her sing . . . In the first part of the program Miss Cho 
pourian sang Haydn’s “Ilow Pleasing to the Senses,”” with the same 
fineness that marked her work in the cantata Hartford Courant 


Her singing was indeed a rare treat She seemed to soar away 
into the skies of song, and her warbling seemed surprisingly lil 
that of the character she played in brilliancy and simplicity of 
manner. She seemed to have a real joy in the music she mace 
such as might have been the case with th young woman tm 
B-owning’s “Youth and Art’ whose morning notes wafted from he 
ittic studio to that of the sculptor across the way Miss 
Chopourian’s selection on the first part of the program was Haydn's 
iria, “How Pleasing to the Senses,” and this was sung with a 
brilliancy of spirit which also brought out much applause Hart 


ford Times 
March 16 Miss Chopourian sang for the Longevity Club, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and March 18 in Carnegie Ly 
ceum 
nme 
Jennie Hall Buckhout sang Mendelssohn's “Hear Ye, 
Israel” and two songs at Lawrence J. Munson’s Lenten 
organ recital, Holy Trinity Church, March 16. Mrs. Buck 
hout has long been the much admired soprano of this 
church. Works by modern composers made up Mr. Mun 
son’s list. 
222 
Moritz FE. Schwarz’s organ recital program in Trinity 
Church this (Wednesday) afternoon, March 22, 3:30 
o'clock, consists of a fantasie on a popular melody, N 
H. Allen; nocturne, Faulkes; 
lude and fugue (B minor), Bach; meditation, Guilmant, 


fanfare, Lemmens; pre- 


and postlude in D, Smart 
RRR 
Parson Price’s activities, especially in connection with 
the Welsh Ejistedfodds, is the subject of an article in the 
Druid, of Scranton, Pa., of recent date Beginning with 


his early studies at Aberdare British School, his appear 
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38 


ance as contestant for both vocal and composer’s honors 
is mentioned; then his work in revising manuscripts for 
publication, and his thorough studies under Manuel Garcia 
tollow closely with: 

In 1870 he opened his musical studio in the heart of the musica 


for the high 


7 


center of New York City, which has becom 


character of-its work He took his plac the front rank in a very 
short time. As a vocal trainer, he is second to one, and is 
acknowledged and is frequently referred to as such by leading musi 
cal journals Many f the famous actors and actresses hav been 


his pupils, from time to time 


nenre 
Clarence Dickinson's organ recital program tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 23, in“St. Luke’s Church, Convent ave- 
nue and 141st street, will include Liszt's monumental fan- 
tasia and fugue on B-A-C-H; Hollins’ “Concert Over- 
ture”; his own “Berceuse” and other works; Ruth Har- 


} 


ris, soprano, will sing “With Verdure Clad 
ene 


Grace Gardner's vocal compositions are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. She has had the felicity of hearing some 
recent songs sung by Gadski and other artists, and has a 
number of manuscripts which will .vcn see print. “The 
Message of the Breeze” is to ve sung at the Internationa! 
Meeting of Musical Clubs, Philadelphia, next week 


RRR 


Wilda Bennette is appearing in the role of Conscience 


in “Every Woman,” now playing in the Herald Square 
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Mine. von KLENNER 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND REPERTOIRE 

SOME OF WER PUPILS- Florence Multord, Contraito, 
formerly Conreid Metropolitan Opera Co.; Kathleen 
Howard, Contraito, Frankfort a-Main Opera Co.; Dora 
de Fillipe, Savage Grand Opera Co.; Katherine N. Fique, 
Eleanor Creden, Lillian V. Watt, Grace Ames, Ssrah 
Evans, Lillie May Welker, Adah Benzing, Frances 
Travers, Katherine S, Bonn and the celebrated 

VON KLENNER QUARTET 


WEST 301 S7TH STREET e NEW YORK 
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STUDIO: 107 West 82d Street PEA C O C 
"Phone, 6256 Riverside 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


BERTRAM 


BARITONE 


Helen Dick with the English Opera Com 
which is at present touring the South, singing the 
f Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana Raymond Gould 
touring the South with the Manhattan Opera 
( pa All are pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane 
"ray ee 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine’s recent dates as an accom 


February 7, with ‘Texas Club, Plaza Hotel, 
Lois Fox (soprano), soloist; February 9, Longevity Club, 
Waldorf-Astoria; Dunn Aldrich’s Car 


egie Hall recital; February 21 and 28, reception at Car- 


February 13, Perley 


egie Hall studio, Frederick Weld (soloist); March 9, 
ty Club, Waldorf-Astoria; March 10, recital at 
(sal er bifth Avenue School for Girls, Vernon Archi- 
( se t). On March 26 she will give a recital with 
G er Lanson (baritone) at Mrs. Frederick Nathan’s 
receptior The above dates are in addition to a number of 
private engagements At Mrs. Irvine’s afternoon tea last 
iday the following artists appeared: Alice Cushing 
Hartley, Mrs. Daniel Shea, Perley Dunn Aldrich, Vernon 
Archibald, Bertram Peacock and Frederick Thomas. Mrs. 
€ is a most successful piano instructor and a coach, 

ll as a sympathetic accompanist 

RRR 
pupils of I:mmy Roderick was given re- 
tly at her studios, 322 West Fifty-seventh street. Those 
participated in a well balanced and splendidly ren- 
red progra were Edith Reid, Harriet Butler, Mabel 
l uid, Ksther Beers, Mr Jessie Allen, Dorothy De 
Albert Atherly, Lucretia Davis, Adelaide Bird, 
lartha Parkhurst, Nance M. Grotecloss, Margaret Sitler, 
lelen de lvanowski, Lucia Nola, Grace C. Smith (solos) ; 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Sitler, Mrs. Grotecloss, Mr. Atherly 
nsemble numbers); Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Grotecloss, Mrs 
| vski, Mrs. Loveland, Mrs. Severn, Mrs. Smith and 
he Misses Beers, Bird, Butler, Brewert, Davis, Demarest, 
Parkhurst, Reid, Sitler, Whitcher (chorus). 


neRre 
C. Virgil Gordon gave one of-his interesting pupils’ re- 
| nealogical Hall on Friday evening, March 3. 
[he program was an exceedingly entertaining one and was 


oyed by a large audience. Some of the playing was 
juite remarkable for a pupils’ recital. The players were: 
Florence Manuel, Florence Jacoby, Lillian Finch, Millie 
S els, Hortense Karb, Janet McIlwaine, Jane Quinn, 


dn Griebel and Adek Kat 
Pay Homage to Nordica. 
Nordica’s concert in 


with 


Columbus, Ohio, re- 
an enthusiasm which 
cal musical annals. The Ohio 


“In point of enthusiasm it 


] 1. 
the diva was welcomed 


d anything in k 
it city 
oncert heard here in years.” After the enor 
Melba concert last fall, this statement is 
ne, but it is borne out by the following excerpts 
papers which show the overwhelming 
American prima donna 


says 


success of the 


imbu 


with which our greatest 


1 N e to town last night and was welcomed by 
point of enthusiasm it 
led any ¢ t hea ‘ years rhe glorious art of this 
more than fifteen years 
place in the affec 
Without question 


today Look 


t he has held a warn 


stage 
S} has sung most successfully as Leonora 

Violetta it 
coloratura work, and the 


“Traviata,” 
that demand the most exacting 
of the Wagner operas, singing these 
h t rreatest succ That she can at this day do such 
ght is proof that she rightly 
c t ging at the start Nordica is a shining ex 
the fact that can sing Wagner 


f y that lias d tor not many 


without impairing th 
years ag 

was supposed to play havoc 
al ty d with a faulty methed 
5 N tter fitteer or tw 


W f ng s f f t work in her career 


enty years’ sing 
Ohio 


Memorial Hall 


table triu: America has 


Thurs- 
never 


voice was in perfect 





t demonstrated its powe 
H ening number was from “Madame Butterfly.’ 
not even by any of 
ave made the role famous The delicacy 
by Nordica made it 

Despatch 





1s¢ Columbus 





mage Thursday night in 


Lil Nor 1 ir greatest American singer 
wholesome 


flawless 


f the years; and her 


charm delighted a 


Thursday 


gain 
night in Memorial 
nany years of pleasure giving 


f and t ‘ t personality that gained her 
h ; The entire pr 
Shipman’s se« 
mt ertainly deeply appre 
visitt 


March 


cuthusiasm to a 
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Mrs. Sylvanna Blackman Teaching in New York. 


Mrs. B. Sylvanna Blackman, a vocal teacher of Euro- 
pean training and experience in both the Old and New 
Worlds, is now teaching in New York.. Mrs. Blackman’s 
studio is 810 Carnegie Hall. Mrs. Blackman comes to 
New York from the Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore, where she taught most successfully for seven 
She is celebrated also as the teacher of her brother, 
Peacock, the baritone; she has been his only 
teacher. It was while a pupil of his sister, that Mr. Pea- 
cock received the first diploma for voice given by the fa- 
mous Baltimore school of music 

Now something about Mrs. Blackman’s work in Europe. 
She studied in Leipsic for two years and her scholarship 
From Leipsic Mrs. Blackman 


years, 
Jertram 


won a diploma for her. 
went to Paris, where she studied four years with Mar- 
chesi. During her stay in Paris, she was frequently heard 


at concerts and her singing was much admired for its vo- 


cal finish and beautiful .ciction. Leaving Paris, Mrs. 
Blackman went to Berlin to fiil some concert engagements 
and-this visit resulted-in bringing her into notice as a 





SISTER AND BROTHER, TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
She was engaged to assist George Fergusson and 
studio four 


teacher. 
it ended by her teaching at the 
With such training and experience, it was not sur- 


Fergusson 
years 
prising that the Peabody Conservatory, which is connected 
with the Peabody Institute, should bring Mrs. Blackman to 
Baltimore. She severed her associations with her conser- 
vatory because her health demanded a change of scene. 
While at the Peabody Mrs. Blackman taught about forty 
hours a week and all teachers of singing will realize what 
such work meant. 

Mrs. Blackman is one of the Philadelphia Peacocks, a 
family renowned in the Keystone State particularly in the 
medical profession. Four brothers ae physicians, but 
there are also musicians, lawyers and teachers celebrated 
in the various branches of the family. 

Before Mrs. Blackman left Philadelphia to go abroad, 
she won local fame as a singer in the choirs of prominent 
churches and synagogues. Now that she has a studio of 
her own with the privilege of making engagements, she 
n concert and oratorio. Be- 


will most likely sing again 
sides the Carnegie Hall studio, Mrs. Blackman teaches at 
West Lighty second street 


studio, 107 


her residence 
Third Musicale by Musin Violin School. 


heir third 


assisted by the 


Pupils of the Ovide Musin Violin School gave 
March 109, 


afternoon, 


Sunday 
Richardson-Kuster 


musicale 
The trio, consisting of Emma 
Richardson-Kuster, piano; Roland Meyer, violin, and W. 
Paulding de Nike, cello, played the opening number, which 
was the andante from the Rubinstein trio, op. 52. William 
Volski played de Gordan Kahn, 
a pupil of Florence Austin, now one of the teachers at the 
Musin School, played the Vitali chaconne. Master Ferdi- 
nand Wachman, a youthful pianist, pupil of Angelo Patri 
colo, played the “Polacca Brillante” by Weber. Then fol 
violin solos—the romance from the Wieniawski 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Beriot 


Trio. 


eriot’s eighth concerto. 


lowed two 
concerto in D minor and the 
Maria.” After Mr. Volski played the eighth de 
concerto, Dorothy Banta, pupil of Estelle Burns-Roure, vo- 











cal teacher of the school, sang the berceuse from Godard’; 
“Jocelyn” and for an encore gave “Happy Land” by Teresa 
Del Riego. The violin obligato in the Godard song was 
played by Don Richardson. 

The musicale was closed by the Richardson-Kuster Trio 
with two numbers, “Extase” by Ganne and a serenade by 
Saint-Saéns. 

The Ovide Musin School is at 39-51 West Seventy-sixth 
street. The performances by the pupils have attracted wide 
attention and many demands are received for invitations 
to the musicales. Naturally, the fame of the school is 
world-wide and this brings an enrollment of pupils from 
all sections of this country as well as Europe. 





MUSIC IN BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, Md., March 18, 1911. 
Baltimoreans, during the past two weeks, have been un- 
usually fortunate in having many things of interest to 
music lovers. 
RRR: 

On Tuesday evening, March 7, a “Mendelssohn evening” 
was given by the Madison Avenue Temple Choir, under 
the direction of Charles H. Bochau, assisted by Abram 
Moses, violinist, and George Castelle, baritone. Frederick 
LD. Weaver was the organist. ‘The choir did fine work 
throughout the entire program. Special mention should 
be made of the quartet, as its work was of a high order. 

ReRe 

Thursday, March 9, the seventh opera of the season was 
given by the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
“Natoma” was sung, with Mary Garden, Lillian Grenville, 
McCormack and others in the cast. 

Ree 

Friday afternoon, March 10, Bessie Abbot, soprano, and 
David Bispham, baritone, gave a joint recital in the Audi- 
An enthusiastic crowd received them. 

RRR 

Much interest has been aroused here by the “lecture 
recitals” given by Ernest Hutcheson at the Peabody Con- 
This series of recitals covers the important 
The first was giver on Tuesday, 
There 


torium. 


servatory. 
literature of the piano. 
March 7, and the second on the following Tuesday. 
are six in all, during which all the greatest composers of 
piano music will be discussed and their works played. 
These recitals have been largely attended. 
RRR 
The eighth opera was given in the Lyric on March 16. 
Puccini's “La Boheme” was the bill, and many think it by 
far the most beautiful production of the season. Mesdames 
Lipkowska and Zeppili, and Messrs. Bassi, Crabbe and 
Daddi had the leading roles. 
nRrer 
The fifteenth and last Peabody recital was given Friday 
afternoon, March 17, by Margaret Rabold, soprano, and 
Bart Wirtz, cellist. Both artists are well known to Bal- 
timoreans and much was manifested in this re- 


cital. is W. 


interest 





Frederic Martin's Tour. 

Frederic Martin, the basso, recently returned from a very 
successful four weeks’ tour in Maryland, West Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and one of the principal suc- 
cesses of that tour was when he sang the part of Moses in 
Bruch’s work of that name. This was with the Oratorio 
Society of Baltimore, and below there appear notices per- 
taining to this success. In the near future Mr. Martin will 
fill engagements with the Arts Club, Syracuse; the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Boston, his second engagement with 
that society this with the Strawbridge & 
Clothier Chorus, Chadwick’s “Judith.” 
Other important course of 
definite booking. 

Mr. Martin’s press notices are as follows: 


season; and 
Philadelphia, in 
spring engagements. are in 


Frederic Martin, the bass, who sang the part of Moses, has been 


heard with the Oratorio Society and again disclosed a vigorous tort 





good delivery and clear enunciation His interpretation of the part 
was thoroughly artistic—The Evening Sin, Baltimore, Md., March 
9, 1911 

Frederic Martin, as Moses, was a fine commanding figure, and h« 


exhibited his well-known bass voice to great advantage in the large 
well prolonged by the composer on good, favorabl 
Md., March 9, 1911. 


words which are 


notes.—The American, Baltimore, 





Frederic Martin, the bass, who brings a certain authority of ma 
ner into his singing, made the best impression. The part of Moses, 
assigned to him, is the biggest of the solo divisions, and, while ex 
tremely Mr. Martin 


shown the slightest evidence of fatigue. 


without having 


Baltimore, Md., 


finished his last note 
~The News, 


trying, 


March 9, 1911. 

Martin, who sang the title role, is one of the best known 
His voice 

Sun, Balti 


Frederic 
\merican bassos, and his part was given a fine reading 
is full and sonorous and of great dramatic power The 
nore, Md., March 9; tort 


To Europe. 
Arthur Friedheim left for Europe on Saturday last. 
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March 
Symphony Orchestra is 


e and it was partly due to a reali- 

and partly to the echoes of Chicago's ap- 

t at St i large crowd assembled 

Sunday afternoon, in spite of the lure of 

g d sunshir Before the hour of perform 

: eat \ 1 and many were turned away. The 
10 did not come in time, for it 


m to make the lucky ones con- 


‘ n being there The program, open 
luction to Act III and “Bridal Chorus” 
led Land of the Mountain 
i MacCunn), the symphonic poem, “On the 
e Moldau,” by Smetana; the Elgar suite, “The 
Youtl Valse riste” (Sibelius), and “March 
i: f ‘Sigurd Jorsalfar” (Grieg). The solo- 
1) ( played the Liszt concerto for 
orded a greater volume of 
oist is usually able to win from 
nRe, 
a e Thursday Musical, which met 
f Mrs. Horace M. Hill, in its 
> f modern composers had as illustrations ar 
is ts for two pianos of “A Pagan Poem” (Loeffler), 
é Picture Pirani), “Don Quixote” (R 
S ‘ (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Rhapso 
( Gla v) The piano section is pursu- 
ing irse in the nsideration and study 
iltra moderns, and some instructive pro- 
read concerning the composers discussed 
eir life and work 
eRe 
Mikado,” which Arthur Vogelsang 
pupils of the Northwestern Conservatory 
ng along encouragingly and the 
ll probably occur Easter week. Ar- 
ting the ensemble work. 
nRe*, 
' ( being manifested at the 
S | | twice recently programs 
pe inder the auspices of the 
5 | week Mrs. Fryberger gave a 
‘ | Gretel,” with illustra 
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tions sung by Eleanor Nesbit Poehler. This week the 
program was furnished by the Imperial Quartet. After the 
chapel hour the guests were entertained at luncheon. 
are 
Marie Hughes, assisted by Wilma Anderson-Gilman, ap- 
peared in piano recital in the Unitarian Church, Thursday 
evening 
neRe 
Minneapolis boasts an organization said to be the only 
one of its kind in the country. It is a string quartet com- 
posed of high school boys, working seriously and earnest 
ly to reach a high degree of excellence; its work has been 
so far confined almost entirely to Haydn The quartet, 
whose picture appeared at one time in these columns, in 
Fowler, first violin; Donald Coe Hawley, 
violin; Ralph Colby, viola; Carlos Wilcox, cello 
Last week at one of the studio recitals in which William 
McPhail is accustomed to present informally his advanced 
pupils, the quartet played two movements from a Haydn 


cludes Edward 


second 


quartet with a clearness and nicety of balance that prom 
At a concert to be given by the 
West High School a movement 


ises much for its future 


musical organizations of 


from a quintet for piano and strings by Lachner will be 
played by the quartet and Mertianna Towler. 
nere 


The eighth season of symphony concerts ended Friday 
evening literally flourish of trumpets. As Mr. 
Oberhoffer took his place before the conductor’s stand to 
a huge basket of 


with a 


begin the opening number, roses was 
brought on the stage and presented as an expression of 
the city’s appreciation of the fine work of conductor and 
Fittingly enough the symphony chosen for St 


minor (“The 


orchestra 
Patrick’s 
Irish’) by C 
its parenthetical appellation, for it abounds in Irish tune; 
and folksongs, and it takes but little imagination to see 
in the allegro molto vivace a bit of the famous Irish wit. 
rhe orchestra played and freshness that 
might have led one to believe that this was the first con- 
\s it turned out, 


was the symphony in F 
Villiers Stanford. The symphony vindicates 


Day 


with a verve 


cert of the season instead of the last 


there was a predominance of Wagner; the program as 
printed contained the prelude to “Die Meistersinger” and 
Hans Sachs’ monologue “Wahn Wahn!”" and for the aria 
from “Ballo in Maschera” (Verdi” was substituted Wo- 


tan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire Scene from “Die Wal- 
with the “Evening Star” from “Tannhauser” for en- 
have it al- 


kure,” 
Che “Evening Star” is like the poor; w 
In Minneapolis this winter a baritone solo- 
Star” an inevitable com- 
resigned if the song were not too 


“ore 
ways with us 
ist and the “Evening have been 


bination; we should be 
beautiful for what the word implies, but at least we are 
used to it. The program opened with the overture “Aca 
demic Festival” by Brahms and closed with the “Festival 
March and Hymn to Liberty” by Hugo Kaun. It is dis- 
tinctly American in idea, with suggestions of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” recurring throughout, The stirring ar- 
rangement of the national song for full orchestra and or 
gan with which the composition ends, brought the audi- 
ence standing and formed an appropriate and impressive 


conclusion to the season. Clarence Whitehill was the so 


loist 
mere 
\ large and appreciative audience attended the unique 
and interesting concert in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 


Wednesday evening, in which Gustavus Johnson, director 


of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, presented a group 
of five of his artist pupils in a solid program of concertos 
accompanied by an orchestra of thirty musicians from the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The event added an- 
other to the long list of triumphs as a teacher for Mr. 
Johnson, who, during his thirty years of arduous service 
in this city in the cause of the best music, has brought 
out so many successful pupils. The exacting program em- 
two movements of Beethoven’s third concerto, 
played by Hazel Rudberg; all three movements of the 
Chopin F minor by Estelle Broberg; the Chaminade con- 
cert piece by Myrtle Burrows; the first movement of the 
Rubinstein D minor by Mabel Hoff Hansen, and one 
movement of Mr. Johnson’s own interesting and fine con- 
certo, by Julius K. Johnson. The playing of each of the 
young artists evidenced long and patient work, reflecting 
great credit on themselves as well as their teacher. Gus- 
tavus Johnson conducted the orchestra. 
RnRrer 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman, of the Minneapolis School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, gave her eighth inter- 
pretative recital Wednesday, March 15, the subject being 
“Bach and Contemporaries.” The subject for ‘the next 
lecture will be “Early Composers.” There is an increasing 
interest in these recitals, and the attendance is very grati- 
fying. Alma Ekstrom, of the faculty of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, is announced 
for a piano recital for March 27. She will be assisted 
by Maud Meyer, soprano, also of the faculty. Carlyle 
Scott lectured before the Normal piano class March 13. 
Che next lecture will be March 20. Tenie Murphy-Shee- 
han, contralto, was the assisting artist at the Howard 
organ recital March 14. She sang numbers from Strauss, 
Chadwick, Beach and the new aria, “The Cry of Rachael,” 
by Mary Turner Salter, with Hortense Pontius at the 
piano. The program for the regular Saturday morning 
recital at the Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art will be given March 18, by piano pupils of 
Kate M. Mork, vocal pupils of William H. Pontius, and 
violin pupils of Jean Koch. One of the classes of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles M. Holt, of the dramatic department, will 
give two plays on Wednesday evening, March 29. The 
plays are “The Kleptomaniacs” and “Lucia’s Lovers.” 
Chose taking part are: Mary Bigelow, Zoe Helen Beagle, 
Marie Bon, Mary Bray, Adine Schuttinger, Minnie Ber- 
key, Queenie May Buckley, Maye V. Mars, Eleanor McAI- 
lister, Lora V. Francois. Alice O'Connell, of the dramatic 
department read at the Free Baptist Church last Wednes- 
day. Miss O’Connell is coaching two plays for the girls 
of Hope Chapel, which will be given April 4. 

Rzme 

During the last few weeks, the Thursday Musical Or- 
chestra has been having frequent rehearsals in the North- 
western Conservatory Hall, under the director, Arthur 
Wallerstein, head of the Conservatory Orchestral De- 
partment. The organization now announces its first annual 
symphony concert, to be given in the First Baptist Church, 
on Thursday afternoon, March 23, at 2:30 o’clock. Mem- 
bers of the class of 1911 met at a luncheon at Dayton’s 
lea Rooms on Wednesday last, to discuss closer organi- 
zation to further matters connected with graduation and 
commencement events. The first class banquet will be 
given on Saturday evening April 8, at Donaldson’s ‘Tea 
Rooms. At faculty hour, March 18, the following pro- 
gram will be given by Flora Belle Carde, head of the ex- 
pression department at Stanley Hall, and associate in the 


braced 





and head of the piano department of the Johnson School 
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conservatory department, and David Patterson, of the 

piano department. Especial interest is taken in the final 

number played by Mr, Patterson, since it is one of his own 
ympositions. 


\M etn-——- 
Act I, v, Letter 


Scene 


Act V, i, Sleep Walking Scen« 
Flora Belle Carde. 
Ka § Ontrow ..cccsces , Rubinstein 
Andante and finale from Lucia Lammermoor (for the 
left tad GUAGE) 3 sce hss , a er Leschetizky 
David Patterson. 
Night— 
Act I, v, Viola and Olivia. 
Act IT, iii, Viola and the Duk« 
Midsummer’s Night Dream, Act II, iii, Fairy Song 
Flora Belle Carde 
Lo SOUS sv eeckenessncscersuvcpees <cuatvnechoenee Paderewshi 
Pre BD veveguedauwened WUEeivestaaheudesaewerses estas Patterson 
David Patterson. 
Rome nd Juliet 


\ct IV, i, Friar Laurence Scene. 
\ct IV, iii, Potion Scene. 


An especially interesting program is to be given on 
faculty hour in the Conservatory Hall. Ger- 
of the piano depart- 
minor. 


March 25, at 
trude Dobyns and Harry Johnson, 
ment, are to play MacDowe'l’s concerto in D 
Luella Bender is to read Oscar Wilde’s “Fairy Prince, 
the musical accompaniment to which will be played by 
Gertrude Dobyns. The following program was rendered 
at the pupil’s recital on March 16, by members of Ger- 


trude Dobyns’ class: Allegro con brio (Haydn), Amy 
Thomas; “Allegretto Innocente” (Haydn), Marion Ber- 
rum; sonatine in G (Beethoven), Gray Vogelsang; “Three 
Voice Invention’ (Bach), and etude (Chopin), Louise 
Chapman; impromptu (Schubert), Rose Lindstrand; im- 
provisation (MacDowell), Deborah Hall; two etudes 
(MacDowell), Lillian Gronna; “Liebestraum” (Liszt), 
Hazel Fleener; “Ich liebe dich” (Grieg) “Menuetto” 
(Grieg), etude (Chopin), Lottie Ramstad; unfinished 
symphony (Schubert), two pianos, eight hands, Hazel 
‘leener, Rose Lindstrand, Louise Chapman and Lottie 
Ramstad. The conservatory is to give its annual spring 


cotillion on March 21 in the Conservatory Hall. As usual, 





the costumes and the favors for the dances will be chosen 
with a view to carrying out the spring motif. Gertrude 
Dobyns has the direction of the committee of arrange- 


ments, and the club members are looking forward with 
leasure to the event which is always the prettiest social 
affair of the conservatory year. The lecture given by Pro- 
essor Giddings last week, was listened to with especial 
nterest by the students of the public school music depart- 
ment, dealing as it did with the work for which they 
lecture was followed by 
Professor Giddings, and 


re preparing themselves. The 


animated discussion led by 


participated in by both faculty and students. Through 
Professor Gidding’s kindness, the pupils of the depart- 
ent have had throughout the year the best possible op- 


portunities for observing the public school music work of 
the Minneapolis schools, as carried on by him. The most 
important conservatory event of the week ending March 
presentation of the “Servant in the House,” 
by the dramatic school. The play was given as a benefit 
for the State Sunshine Society on Friday and Saturday 
evenings at the Shubert. Fredric Karr, the director of the 
School of Acting, and Geraldine Faro Karr took leading 


s, but the 


18, was the 


majority of the cast were members of the 
class of I91t. happy to co- 


benefit, as it is 


The conservatory was very 
with the Sunshine 
atest possible advantage to the dramatic students 


yperate Society in the 
of the er 
to have such opportunities to appear in metropolitan pro- 
Other plays are now in rehearsal and will be 
Mary ALLEN. 


ductions 


given in the near future. 





Minn 


St. Pa 


As a result of the popular vote for the program of the 


March 18, rgrt. 
afternoon concert of the season, the “Peer 
found to be the greatest favorite; 
it received 1,847 against 468 for the “Nut Cracker” suite 
(Tschaikowsky). The Schubert unfinished symphony had 
the next highest vote, 1,640, over 523 for the “New World’ 
From the lists of overtures, waltzes, marches, 
William Tell” 


last Sunday 
Gynt” was the suite 


symphony. 


and miscellaneous pieces, “The overture, 
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Tales from the Vienna Woods” (Strauss), wedding 
march from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Men- 
delssohn), and “Tales of Hoffman Barcarolle” (Offenbach), 
chosen. The last named was inevitable 
popularity is not confined to St. Paul), 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” 
old story and 
will come into our midst 


RRe 


the regular 


were (and its 
but possibly by 
will have become an 


favorite 


next season 


some new played-on-every-piano 


Now that season is over, the 
thing to be anticipated is the 
auditorium, March 
Symphony Orchestra’s Spring tour. 


symphony 
festival to be held in the 
29 and 30, as an inauguration .of the 
Plans for the festival 
Many 


undertaking, 


are being carried out with enthusiasm prominent 


women are interested in the success of the 


and one woman already has sold $450 worth of tickets, 


while several others are not far behind; all of the boxes 
are taken, and the good speed party for the orchestra, 
which leaves on the night of March 30, after the evening 


affair of great brilliance 
Madame Schu- 
first time in America 


performance, promises to be an 


Che chief soloist of the festival will be 


mann-Heink, who is to sing for the 
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For Dates and Terms Address, 18 | 


the Habanera,” from “Carmen,” with the festival cliorus 


of 200 voices. 
given by Madame Schumann-Heink, 
mann at the piano. 


The program Wednesday evening will be 
with Katherine Hoff- 
Thursday afternoon the orchestra will 
give the program introducing the soloists who are to ac 
company it on the tour 
“King Olaf” 
companied by 
prano; George 
bass baritone, 


Thursday oratorio 
(Elgar), is to be 
the orchestra, 
Harris, Jr., 


as soloists. 


evening the 
sung by the chorus, ac 
Harriet Orendorf, SO0- 


Charles F 


with 
tenor ; 


Madan 


Champlain, 
Schumann-Heink will 
e soloist at the Fargo concert. Louise Barnolt, 
wili take Madame Hess-Sprotte’s place as soloist on the 
tour of the orchestra, 
for the tour 


contralto, 


Manager Wagner reports that dates 
are being filled rapidly. A two days’ engage 

Winnipeg, the concert to be 
the Government”; two import- 
Earl Grey and Sir Thomas MacDonald 
Orn March 28, the orchestra will give a concert in Still 
water 


ment has been booked for 
given “under patronage of 


ant patrons are 


On the occasion of its last appearance there, “The 
Creation” was given with the Stillwater Choral Society. 
RRR 
['wo of next season's soloists who have been engaged 


for the appearances with the Symphony Orchestra, ar¢ 


Geraldine Farrar for October 31, and Rudolph Ganz, who 


will play a Liszt concerto November 13 


RRR 


Wednesday afternoon G. H Fairclough gave the second 
of this year’s series of organ recitals in St. John’s \ 
well filled church testified to the enjoyment that the lovers 
of organ music have come to expect from these recitals, 
and surely on Wednesday afternoon no one could have 
been disappointed. St. John’s organ is presided over by 


a man of such fine musical taste and such masterly under 


standing of his instrument that it is indeed a privilege to 
be able to look forward to thes ecitals from week to 
week. Mr. Fairclough was assisted this week by Alma 
Florence Peterson, who sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from 


“Elijah.” The Minnesota chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists was present at the recital, and after a dinner 
at the church held its first public service in the evening 


lhe beauty of the impressive service was enhanced by the 
singing of Mr. Fairclough’s well trained choir of the Lenten 
cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” by Maunder. An 
address by the Rev Sedgwick,. rector of St 
John’s, was followed by a soprano solo and an 
Stanley R. Avery, of St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis 
played the organ prelude, “Pastorale,” by MacMaster, and 


Theodore 


anthem 


for the postlude Paul W. Thorne, organist of Christ 
Church, played the scherzo from fifth sonata (Guilmant) 
RRR 


The program for the next concert of the Winona Sy: 
Orchestra, Carl 
March 22, includes 
from 


Song” 


iductor, to be given 
(Weber), waltz song 
“Walther’s Priz 
from “Nell 
“Scenes 


Ruggles, cor 
“Jubel” 
Juliet” 
“Die Meistersinger,” 
Gwynn” “Under the 
Alsaciennes” (Massenet), 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” 


phony 
overture 


“Romeo and (Gounod), 


from three dances 


(German), Lindens” from 


serenade for strings (Pierné), 


(Strauss). May 1 the orchestra, 


with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, will give “Faust” 
in concert form 
nenre 
Che first of two musicales arranged for the Lenten sea 


Paul Hotel Tuesday afternoon by 
Woodard, 


and Lima O'Brien, 


son was given at the St 


Lewis Shawe, baritone; Guy violin; Rosario 


Bourdon, cello, pianist Lewis Shawe 


sang two groups of songs, a German and an English, and 


“Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from Liza Lehmann’s “Per 
sian Garden,” with violin and cello obligato arranged by 
Mr. Bourdon The two groups were rendered a trifle 
monotonous by the fact that the singer seemed unwilling 
to use even in the more dramatic songs the force which he 
apparently had in reserve Mr. Shawe’s voice is a high 
baritone of beautiful quality, which he uses well His 


notable and “In the 
Strauss 


command of pianissimo is especially 


Time of Roses” (Reichardt) and the serenade 


were two of the songs that were sung with excellent effect 
were iro 


( Schiitt ) 





The other numbers that made up the program 


“Walzer-Marchen 


for violin, 


cello and piano, 


}and a violin concerto in A major by Sinding, played by 
| . r - 

| Guy Woodard. All of the accompaniments were play 
| hy Lima O’Brien Mary Aten 

| 


Harold Bauer on a Tour. 


Harold Bauer left Paris March 3 for a long tour, be 
then following in the Englis! 
Germany and Holland, then Austria at 
Monte Carlo and Mar 
Madrid, 


ginning at London and 
provinces; then 
Italy, back via the coast to Nice, 
lastly to Barcelona and 
Spain at the end of April 
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Wasuincron, D. C., March 1 ) 
Mary Cryder presented Mischa Elman in a violin recital 


n the Columbia Theater before a capacity audience on 

Friday, March 10, This wizard responded to the insistent 

iplause graciously giving three encores The “Humo 
of Dvorak was simply superb 


nner 
Mrs. Taft's first Lenten recital was given Saturday even 
ng to an audience of about 400, The Kneisel Quartet, 
with Arthur Friedheim at the piano, was the attraction 
Che state drawing rooms were used and a supper served 
el 
nrmre*e 
The Mountain Ash Male Chorus of Wales, Great Britain, 
uve a concert in Immanuel Baptist Auditorium on Mon 
day, March 13. The conductor, T. Glyndwr Richards, has 
is men under fine control The chorus work was most 
pleasi On its former visit to Washington this organi 
tion sang at the White House to a large number of 
guest 
nRe 
The Washington Symphony Orchestra closed its season 
ese March 14, with Herman Rakemann as soloist 
he orchestra has improved greatly under the conducting 
Heinrich Hammer Mr. Rakemann is always received 
with appreciation, his work being both distinctive and 
rtist Mr. Hammer will be tendered a benefit on the 
n of March 24, which should call out all Washing 
nusic lovers, as he has given time and his best ef- 
rts, without one penny of compensation, toward building 
p this organization Che future plans all depend on the 
esponse to a call to the public for a subscription course. 
neue 
Under the local management of Mary Cryder, Adolphe 
rchard, the French pianist, made his debut in the Colum 
bia Theater on Wednesday, March 15, before an apprecia 
tive audience (as one paper had it), “assembled during the 
g of the first number.” Why do they assemble dur 
ing the first number, and why do those at the back of a 
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theater think their talking cannot be heard? Mr. Bor- 
chard’s playing is dazzling to the point of confusing in the 
vigorous passages, but most pleasing was his work in the 
softer compositions, Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” for 
example. 
neReR 
Washington possesses one of the three great organs of 
America, or, rather, the Hebrew Congregation Temple 
does. The first recital was given by Howard R. Thatcher, 
of Baltimore, on Thursday, assisted by Ernest Lent, cellist. 
The sudden death on the Temple organist, 
George W. Walter, was announced by Rabbi Simon. 
nReR 
a well known violinist of Washington, 
little verse, called “Angel 
a pupil of Mrs. Oldberg. 
and is suitable to Miss 


D. R. 


Tuesday of 


Robert 
has dedicated 
Ministries,” to Gertrude 
This song is arranged with chorus, 


Stearns, 
a most charming 
Carroll, 


Carroll's fine contralto voice. 
OKLAHOMA MUSICAL ACTIVITY. 

Okla., March 16, 

The annual election of and delegates of 

Ladies Saturday Music Club took place Wednesday, 


MUSKOGEE, 
officers 


xx. 
the 
and 


resulted as follows: Mrs. J. M. Offield, president (re- 
elected); Mrs. W. H. Lindhard, first vice president; Mrs. 
Francis Marion Davis, second vice president; Mrs. How- 


Condon, recording secretary; Mrs. F. A. Todd, cor- 
Mrs. A. E. Livingstone, treasurer; 
King, librarian; Mrs. William Hatch Davis, dele 
National Federation of Musical Clubs; Mrs 
alternate; Mrs. T. B. Page and Mrs. 
delegates to Oklahoma State Federation 
Mrs. Walter Eaton and Gladys Beale 


ard E 
responding secretary; 
Mabel 
gate to the 
John D. Benedict, 
Claude L Steele, 
of Women’s Clubs; 


Way, delegates to Third District Federation. 
eRe 
Gladys Beale-Way, assistant piano teacher to Mrs 


Claude L. Steele, has a large class in Muskogee, and also 
has the piano department in the State Agricultural School 
at Warner, Okla., which work Mrs. Steele is supervising. 
nre 

Muskogee is to be congratulated upon the acquisition of 
one of the finest pipe organs in the Southwest. 
nme 
returned last night from Sedalia, 
of the Ladies Music 
This little city 
Busoni 


Leda Crawford-Steele 
Mo., was guest of honor 
Club of that city at the recital of Busoni. 
furnished a large and deeply appreciative audience 
was most gracious and kindly toward these new but loyal 
Mrs. Steele was a student in Busoni’s classes dur- 


where she w 


friends. 
ing his residence in America some 
nme 
recently returned 
a very interesting 
Paul’s Methodist Church 
Chopin’s preludes, No 


years ago. 


two years’ 
and well rendered 
recently. Her 


23 and 21; 


who from 


Edith Marsh, 


study in Berlin, gave 
program in St 


numbers included 


op. 25, No. 3; valse, op. 64, No. 2; polonaise, op. 40, No. 2: 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen”; Rubinstein’s concert etude, op. 23. 
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etude, 











No. 4, and Tschaikowsky’s valse caprice. ‘ Cobb, vio- 
linist, and S. B. Gamble, accompanist, assisted Miss Marsh 
nner 
The Music Club held an enjoyable meeting in the Com 

mercial Club rooms last week. 
nemre 
Miss Miesch is visiting in Texas at present, but will soon 
return to resume studies and duties as assistant in 
Mrs. Steele’s studios. 


her 


nere 
Susanne Lahoma is filling concert engagements in vari 


ous parts of the State, and will sing also in Arkansas and 


Texas. 
nere 
The “Aeolian Four,” a male quartet (Messrs. James, 
Hyde, Gamble and Stephens), recently made a successful 


appearance in Muskogee in the Presbyterian Church. This 
quartet is busy filling engagements in other sections of the 
State and is fast becoming a popular and much appreciated 
attraction. 
nme 
A May festival will be held in Muskogee this spring, the 
the able direction of J. Morris 
the musical director of the “Aeolian Four.” 
nme 
rhe following program was given by members of the 
Ladies Saturday Music Club at its annual spring concert: 
Choruses, “The Stream” (Gwent), “Spring Song” (Parry) 
and “The Heavens are Telling” (Haydn), and organ vol- 
untary offertory in D major, from “St. Cecile” (Batiste), 
S. B. Gamble; Aeolian Four, “Kathleen Mavourneen”; vo- 
“Ich Liebe Dich” (Grieg), “Ess Muss un Wunder- 
bales Sein” (Rubinstein), Mrs. Carl Cooper; piano, 
Larks” (Leschetizky), “Sparks” (Moszkowski), Leila G 
Munsell; vocal, “After” (Elgar), “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” Mrs. Lawrence; duets, “Friendship” (Marzials), 
“Wanderer’s Night Song” (Rubinstein), Mrs. W. A. Green 
and Mrs, Carl Cooper; violin, “Melodie,” op. 9 (Sarasate), 
ley Cobb; aria, “O Mio Fernando,” from “La Favorita” 
(Donizetti), Mrs. Claude Lurman Steele. One of the most 
pleasing numbers was given by two members of the Juve- 
nile Musical Club, little Naomi Meserve, violinist, and Sal 
lie Offield, at the piano (each aged ten years), who played 
with a tinge of the professional. 
ners 
A. and M. College at Warner is particularly 
securing the services of Gladys Beale-Way 
and head of the music department. 
nere 
Mrs. Benjamin La Fayette, a leading pianist of Checotah, 
was a guest in the city recently. 
nrRre 
The Dietz Orchestra filled a very successful engagement 
in Wagoner recently. 


chorus to be under James, 


cal solo, 


“Two 


The State 
fortunate in 
as instructor 


ere 
Mrs. C. L. Steele (auditor of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs and member of the board of management) ; 
Mrs. J. M. Offield (president of the Ladies Saturday Mu 
sic Club), and Mrs. William Hatch Davis (delegate from 
the same club), will attend the biennial in Philadelphia this 
month, 
eRe 
Edith Marsh and Blanche Patterson were visitors in Ok 
lahoma City recently during the engagement of the Russian 
dancers. 


ere 
The Ladies Music Club .of Sedalia, Mo., Mrs. W. 


Steele, president, announces a concert by the Damrosch 

Orchestra this spring, and many Muskogeeans expect to at- 

tend, a, ee Se 
Nichols Pupil Secures Position. 

W. L. Watson, pupil of John W. Nichols, the New York 
tenor and teacher, has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
West End Synagogue, Fighty-second street, New York 
City. Mr. Watson has been re-engaged by the Simpson 
Methodist Church of Brooklyn. He also sings in St 
Paul’s Chapel at Columbia University, New York. 





“How was that musical comedy you saw?” 
“My wife thought the costumes were disgusting. 
“T guess I'll go.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 

LouisviLLe, Ky., 

\londay Musical Club gave the second of its pleas 
ing afternoon concerts on Monday, with a program ot 
Ophelia Rogers, piano; Mrs. Charles Wil 
on and Eleanor Bridges, violin; Mrs. Guy Ellis and Laura 


March 9, 1911 


Lhe 
(,erman music 
vocalists, provided the audience with a charming 


Baldwin Hall. The various com 
a style which proved that 


Beilstein, 
hour’s entertainment in 
positions were performed in 
these young women are doing serious and commendable 
Ethel Bailey was the accompanist of the occasion. 


Puesday aiternoon the Detroit String Quartet was heard 


wo! k. 


Macauley’s Theater, with Elsa Ruegger and David Bax 
Madame work as a 

ellist is too well known to Mr. 
The other 


ter as soloists. Ruegger'’s masterful 


need more than mention. 
Baxter was favorably received by the audience 
Lichtenstein, first 


members of the quartet are F. violin ; 


\lexander Levey, second violin, and Hugo Weissmann, 
iola 

eReR 
Tuesday night a successful musicale was given in the 


Those participating 
Nannie Lee Frayser, 
Mrs. W. J. 


The program con- 


Seelbach Auditorium by local talent 
Bertha Stephany, Mrs. J. Grau 
\largerit Proctor edith 
Scholtz, John Manly and Carl Zahn 
isted 


were 
seasley, sohmer, 
iltogether of modern music 
nRre 
March 7 the Louisville Quintet Club gave its fifth con- 
ert in the Woman’s Club. Tschaikowsky’s piano trio, op 
<0, was played for the first time in this city. Grieg’s unfin- 
ished string quartet in I’ major was the second number oa 
the program, which concluded with the vorspiel and liebes- 
d from “Tristan and Isolde,” arranged by Karl Schmidt 
is a piano quintet. The arrangement was most effective 
and this number was listened to with much interest by the 
The Quintet Club is one of the most suc 


large audience, 
cessful musical organizations of the city 
ere 

lhe production of the Beethoven Mass in C, which was 
nnounced for Sunday, was indefinitely postponed on ac- 
int of the absence of the director, Clement Stapleford 
Phe Choral Club has been devoting almost the entire win 
ter to work on this great composition, and the performance, 


t is given, promises to be an exceptionally fine one 
nRre 

irtists for th \lma 
Gluck, Pasquale Amato, George Hamlin, Albert Quesnel, 
Florence Hinkle, Christine Miller, Arthur Middleton and 
\lexander Saslavsky. The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra and a local chorus of 300, besides a children’s chorus of 
May 4, 5 and 6 are 


engaged May Festival are 


my 
1 1 


150, completes the list of performers 
the dates announced. 


zrRre 
lhe New Orleans French Opera Company is to give a 
series of performances in the Masonic Theater during the 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS’ CHURCH CHOIR AGENCY 
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week of April 3, and the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
comes to the same house for one concert early in April 
On this occasion Corneille Overstreet, the well known 
pianist, is to be the soloist. Miss Overstreet has had great 
success, and has won a position among the leading pianist 
of the day K. W. D. 


SMITH TAUGHT BONCI ENGLISH. 


lhe surprise of the Bonci tour, aside from the ever beau 
tiful tone quality and the superb phrasing of that artist, 
which have always been his individual and unique qualifica 





HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 


tions, is his English diction, his suddenly acquired control 
of vocal English. This new feature of his art has been 
animadverted upon in the most glowing terms and the 
manner in which he has mastered it, the purity of its ut 
terance, the distinctness and the distinction of English song 
idiom, have so impressed the musical people that it has 
become a fixed theory with us that the foreign singer who 
has never sung in English may, through the system fol 


39 


lowed by Bonci, become not only a singer in our vernacular 
for opera in English, but an enthusiasti¢ advocate of it be 
sides 

It has frequently been asked: “Who is the person 
through whom Bonci has been led to reveal this English 
accent, this English diction in song, for such a personality 
is a strong factor in a new tendency, a tendency which 
may open up a new singing epoch?” 

Tue Musica Courter is prepared now to say that Har- 
old Osborn Smith, the instructor, 
prompter and promoter of the Bonci English diction. It 
Harold Osborn Smith 
syllabeled the words, who pointed the accent, who placed 
the of the 
This young musician is thus suddenly revealed as 


the accompanist, is 


was who directed the course, who 
the inflection and who compelled 
phrase. 


a man of extraordinary capacity in a region of instruction 


meaning 


peculiarly adapted for the present and future development 
of American and English song and opera in English, The 
fact is so extraordinary that THe Musicat Courier deems 
it essential to call attention to it in its columns 

Harold Osborn Smith has had an extended experience in 
coaching and in the intricacies of modern accompaniment, 
and thus he has been making special studies in diction any 
way. 

But the Bonci triumph has brought out the fact that it 
was through Harold Osborn Smith that the deed was done, 
and Signor Bonci’s own delight in accomplishing what h 
did has shown what the intelligent co-operation of thes: 
two artists has led to. 

The evolution of this system will now follow naturally 
and bring greater results in the future 


George Sweet's Studio Musicale. 


week, another musicale 
given by George Sweet, Mrs. Sweet, and a number of Mr 


Sunday afternoon of last was 


Sweet's pupils. Mr. Sweet, himself, sang the difficult bari 
tone aria from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and, as usual, dis 
played the beauty of a fine voice and flawless vocal tech 
He followed with English ballad 
Lachmar, from “The Slim Princess” 


Josephine 
ind Mar 
garet Sankey, united in a duet by Guercia in the form of 


nic. an old 


company, 


a barcarolle. They sang the number effectively and with 
voices artistically blended. Laura Maverick gave a dra 
matic rendition of “Oh, My Heart is Weary” from Arthur 


Goring Thomas’ opera “Nadeschda.” Miss Sankey, con 


tralto, sang the “Seguedilla” from “Carmen” with mellow 
tone and bewitching style. Madeline Frost and Annette 
Westbury added agreeable recitations. Mrs. Sweet, in ad 


dition to playing the accompaniments for the singers, closed 
the program with a piano solo, the 
Schitt 


charming etude “Mig 
non” by 
The next musicale follows on Sunday afternoon, April 
9. The Sweet studios are located on the seventh floor of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building. Mr. Sweet has 
a number of unusually beautiful voices and in other re 
spects it has been one of his best winters in New York 
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~€ BROOKLYN 


March 20, 





Brooxktyn, 1911 


It was at a Schiller celebration in the Montauk Theater, 
T ight years ago, that the late Heinrich Conried by 
ince heard Marie Rappold sing. That meeting of a mod- 
est but gifted singer and the former impresario of the 
letropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, resulted in giving 


he ope 


peratic world a very beautiful voice and a refined and 





ientious actress 3rooklyn was formerly Madame 

[ Rappold’s home and her frequent appearances in the bor- 
igh e she became a world renowned prima donna 

ve made her old friends feel most proud of her. No 

irtist is more deserving of these tributes from old friends 

and neighbors At the performances in Brooklyn by the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, Madame Rappold has been 


heard as Leonora in “Il Trovatore”’ and Eurydice in 
Orfec Tuesday night of last week, she added another 
triumph in Brooklyn by singing Desdemona, in the per 


formance of “Otell Hamilton Ormsbee, the music critic 
f the Brooklyn Eagle, voiced the opinion that is univer 
sal about Madame Rappold’s impersonation of the gracious 
lady so brutally murdered by the Moor, These lines are 
from the Eagle of March 15 
ar friet f Mada Rappold in the audienc 
istified the nthusiasm with a performance which vocalls 
i wa gh order Her Desdemona has 
r plainti igt rather than haughty pride, anc 
t ntme The fine quality of her full, clear voice, 
I best the upper register, justifies her interpretation 
ent duet with Otello, which concludes the first 
l s ling her real power in reserve and her work 
i and grew in strength as the tale of the Moor’s passion 
Phe was an audible increase of power in 
On s her off, and the “Prayer,” in the last 
Ta tifully sung 
Histrionically, Otello is Slezak’s best achievement. Scotti 
the Iago, Miss Marbourg the Emilia, and Andrea de 
gut the Lodovic loscanini was the conductor. 
nRe 
Charles Anthony, an excellent pianist from Boston, came 
Brooklyn last week to assist in the concert which a 


tring quartet gave in the music hall of the Academy of 
Mus iursday evening Che feature of the program 
new quartet (in manuscript), by Rubin Goldmark, 

piano, violin, viola and cello. The work made a pro 
found impression It has sterling characteristics and is 
pecially grateful in the piano part Mr. Anthony's fine 
ilities as a player were immediately disclosed, and after 

gy him in ensemble one did wish to have*the privi- 

g earing him as a soloist. He is an artist revealing 
und that well balanced and intelligent musi- 

ip which is such a joy and contrast from the self 
entered, self conscious artists who often seem to think 


of their personalities than their art. Mr. Anthony 


\ ems concerned only about his playing and he did beau- 


in the Goldmark quartet. The other music of the 
¢ was from the works of Bach, Beethoven and Tschai- 
\ The concert was under the auspices of the 
yn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
neRe 
f the Berta Grosse-Thomason Piano School 
iwain before a fine company, Saturday morning of 
k before last Che program follows 
‘ Nurnbe 
Frances Duryea 
4, t ; a2 wae soa rere Friml 
Cornelia Woolley 
Schutt 
\ ( a er Fane MOSS VSD 8a RO tRRE ae Chopin 
Margaret Renton 
sae Tschaikowsky 
Edna Shepard 
Ba ...++»Moszkowski 
Clara Bundy 
sant P = . .Sinding 
Autor . ‘ . Moszkowski 
Harriet Connor 
. & 8 ones Mendelssohn 
Clara Bundy 
| n . Chopin 
Gilbert Kapelman 
nrRrre 
; Fiqué Musical Institute will give its eighty-second 
yncert, Thursday evening, March 23. The music 
night, for piano and voice, will be from the com- 


| Weber, Jouberti, Von Stutzmann, Elsie 
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Wilckens, Rogers, Rachmaninoff, Kronke, Gluck, Fischer, 
Seach, Wekerlin, Chopin, Donizetti, Tosti and Hiller. It 
is a bewildering and eclectic program. Some mention of 
the performances will be made next week. 
nner 

\s announced in this column last week, the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra gives its final concert of the season in 
Brooklyn, Friday evening, March 24. Anton Witek, the 
concertmeister, is to be the soloist. The order of the pro- 


gram follows: 

Academic Festival Overture, op. 80........00eeeeeeeeeeeees Brahms 

Symphony, From the New World épebabecidecs’.cotenean Dvorak 

Concerto for violin and orchestra....... sn sguiiales on seal Beethoven 

Overture to the opera Der Freischiitz............0+eeeeeeees Weber 
nRe 


rhe concert by the New York Philharmonic Society at 
the Academy of Music, Sunday afternoon, March 19, at 
which Kathleen Parlow was the soloist, will be reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue of THE MusicaL Courier. 

nere 

The Plymouth Choral Society, Arthur Depew, con- 
ductor, one hundred voices and full orchestra, recently 
gave a concert form performance of “Faust” in Plymouth 
Church, with these soloists: Caroline Hudson Alexander, 
Arthur Clough, tenor; Harvey Self, bass. 
Though organized only three months, the society gave a 
very creditable evening of music. The officers are Frank 
P. Ferguson, president; Dorothy Howard, secretary, and 
A. W. Stanley, treasurer. rhe next concert set for 
\pril 26. 


soprano, 


is 





De Pasquali Wins New Triumph in Denver. 
Bernice de Pasquali, the prima donna, has made very 
successful concert tours South and West. This season 
she has eclipsed all of her former triumphs by her con- 
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certs, particularly those given since the holidays in the 
Far West. Tue Musicat Courter has published criti- 
cisms of Madame de Pasquali’s successes in California, 
and now here is another tribute which tells of her latest 
triumph as soloist with the Apollo Club of Denver: 


DIVA MAKES DISTINCT HIT. 
It is quite evident after last night’s concert that Pasquali will be 
a most welcome addition to the coming musical festival. 
likely to be at least an equal, and perhaps more of a 
favorite than either Gadski or Fremstad, for her personality appears 
as gracious and is brilliant. In this 


She is 
her vocalism 
Schumann-Heink. 
The last concert of the Apollos at Trinity was in many 
its best 
The 


charming as 


respect she resembles 
respects 
one. 

and cordial, the artists satisfying 
to a degree. Pasquali was very likable, and Evan Williams, with a 
half tear in his voice—which is of a wonderfully sympathetic qual- 


made a most excellent impression, while the club itself sang the 


audience was large most 


ity 


with and elo 
That precision is the glory of 


this club, the finish of its work, the absence of slovenly raggedness, 


opening number, “Comrades in Arms,” a precision 


quence that was pretty nearly faultless 


as a rule 

“IT do not know what you think of your organization,” said a 
visiting artist to me on one occasion, “but you Denver people should 
hear the pretentious male choruses in some of the other cities; you 
would quickly appreciate the uncommon excellence of your own.” 

Interest last night centered about Madame Pasquali. It usually 
does linger about a woman when two are appearing, and are of the 
opposite sex, even though musical audiences are always made up of 
two-thirds women. 

Pasquali made, it seemed to me, a distinctive hit. She appealed 
to all tastes; she ran the gamut of song from the technically difficult 


made scene from Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘Hamlet,” with its trying pas 
sages and florid high soprano, to the concluding simple melody, “Th: 
Low Back Car,” which the departing audience, half standing, listened 
to when the artist was vociferously recalled after her final group of 
songs. 

She sang in Italian, French, German and English. She sat at the 
piano and played her own accompaniments. She dressed well and 
richly, showing her native American good taste, and she captivated 
with her Irish gray eyes, her fascinating manner, but above all, by 
her unquestioned artistry. 

Pasquali’s voice is not over sweet, but is conspicuously clear; he 
tones pure, her coloratura flawless, and with her fine phrasing 
general effect is decidedly satisfactory. Her interpretation of 
Brahms song last night was a vocal gem. . . . 

The personal graciousness of Madame Pasquali was demonstrated 
privately in a manner that it may surprise her to find recorded. 

Day before yesterday she and her husband—what a suffragette 
sound that expression has, “She and her husband”’—called on a 
Denver lady whom the artist had met abroad. 

Madame Pasquali evidently enjoyed her visit. 
piano, sang and chatted gayly. 
and when later in 


are 
the 
the 


She played the 
The family have a Japanese butler, 
the afternoon tea was served the white-robed 
Asiatic was deft, silent, impassive, after the way of the brown race. 

Waiting on the visitor carefully she addressed him a word of 
Japanese, and as “Tony’s” eyes lighted up, she said cheerily and 
smilingly, “I have sung for the family; 1 will sing for you. Then 
standing up she burst forth in the Japanese national hymn. 

You can imagine its effect on the boy. 

Think away land, a position of 
servitude, when suddenly a sweet voice spoke to you in your own 
vernacular, and then sang brilliantly, ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 
You may then get an idea of its effect on the Oriental. The Jap 
fairly trembled in his joy, and I am sure he would walk far on his 
hands and knees if he could be of service to the gifted guest of his 
mistress. 


of yourself, in some alien in 


Pernaps if Bernice Pasquali had been a European she would not 
have indulged in that pretty action with a representative of the 
“lower classes.” 

But she has the pleasant democracy of her native Massachusetts, 
is a daughter of the Revolution, tracing her ancestry back to the 
Mayflower days, Madame Pasquali being Bernice James, of Boston, 
before she went abroad, and, with her art, met Salvo de Pasquali, 
the dark-haired and impassioned tenor of La Scala.—Denver Post, 


March 15, 1911, 





StojowsKi Gives Chopin-Schumann Program. 

Sigismond Stojowski devoted his fourth in the series 
of historical piano recitals, in Mendelssohn Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon, to compositions by Schumann and Cho- 
pin. These lecture-recitals have attracted large audiences, 
with piano teachers and students among the majority of 
those who applauded Mr. Stojowski’s learned lectures 
and his beautiful illustrations. The music played last Sat 
urday follows: 





Fantaisie in C major......... silenk'e ito 6 baie « brd.w'tl be 
EE. Urea ees nccnh sch hans ooh eae wkhdanaeeare Schumann 
EE A Tt Maks. Chak eules ks: 6p achee 6 Mewes pAb eet ehalens Schumann 
DME co were ieiinsdebbwecnys ed abe Cceysuckied kEEn EMS Schumana 
a See eae ie ok, ee I © | Chopin 
ING din xoinSic ecg: cacres deus (dds Saeaheneeswecewate Chopin 
G major, op. 37, No. 2. 
C minor, op. 41, No. 1. 
BMD Cit cbs vovecctaetteseunsececianednereasee’ Chopin 
G major, op. 50, No. 1. 
C sharp minor, op. 41, No. 1 
C major, op. 56, No. 2. 
Re NR Seite Ca heer a aie 5 waive waeed ban ok baw ede ote Chopin 
Op. 10, No. 8 
Op. 25, No. 7. 
oo a | eee ree eee eer ees Chopin 


Mr. Stojowski’s sane and sincere art was doubly appre- 
ciated at this recital. Many pianists, even some of the 
great onés, overdo the “romantic” themes in these compo- 
sitions, but the player of last Saturday left no one in 
doubt as to his manly and scholarly treatment. The Schu- 
mann “Carnival” had all the gala delights from the pré- 
ambula to the “March of the Davidsbundler Against the 
Philistines.” The Chopin fantasie aroused much enthu- 
siasm, and in each composition Mr. Stojowski put touches 
that afforded instruction and pleasure to those who love 
the works on his list as much as any music written for 
piano. 

rhe last recital in the series, on April 1, will bring the 
subscribers to composers of the modern school. 





Hassler-Fox Notices. 


Regina Hassler-Fox, the charming contralto, has been 
asked to sing Conductor Julius Lange’s beautiful new 
work, “Errinerung,” with string orchestra accompaniment 
at the next concert of the Buffalo Orpheus Society con- 
cert, April 17, for which she has been engaged as soloist. 
Appended are two press notices attesting to the success of 
Madame Fox: 


Madame Hassler-Fox’s voice is a contralto of the purest and 
truest type, mellow, rich and flexible, showing thorough training as 
well as variety and depth of expression. There is a resonance in 
the lower register which is not found in the usual so-called con- 
tralto voice, while the upper notes are clear and liquid, with a sus- 
taining power that indicates much reserve force.—Philadelphia In 
quirer. 





Madame Hassler-Fox, who has a fine contralto voice, sang most 
beautifully “From the Depths,” with orchestra, and received an 
encore which was justly her due, whereupon she sang another selec 
tion to the delight of all—Cape May Gazette. 





“Any suggestions as to the music for the dinner to- 
night ?” 

“Well, play something loud with the soup course. 
understand ?”—Washington Herald. 


You 
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EIGHT RECALLS FOR PARLOW IN BROOKLYN. 








Kathleen Parlow, the young and greatly gifted violinist, 
made her Brooklyn debut at the concert which the New 
York Philharmonic Society gave at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy Of Music on Sunday afternoon of this week. Many 
residents of Manhattan went over to Brooklyn to. attend 
the concert, and this may have accounted for the extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm, or did Miss Parlow’s wonderful per- 
formance of the Bruch concerto in G minor account for 
it? Everybody (and this includes Brooklynites them- 
selves) is aware that Brooklyn audiences are proverbially 
reserved, if not wholly cold in their attitude toward artists. 
Once in a while this frigid demeanor vanishes, and last 
Sunday was one of the happy times when every man and 
woman applauded in the good, wholesome, unconscious 
manner. The New York Philharmonic Society planned to 
give five concerts in Brooklyn this season; as a matter of 


fact, it has given seven; the two supplementary concerts 
were arranged at the request of the Brooklyn patrons. 
[he concert Sunday, at which Miss Parlow made her 


first appearance in Brooklyn, attracted the largest audience. 
rhe program, made up of “requests” of the music lovers 
across the East River, was as follows: 


Fingal’s Cave, Of. 96 cccccccccccccccvcccccsccccces cMCRGSIERORM 
Symphony No. 5, op. 95, From the New World Dvorak 
Violin concerto, No. 1, G minor, Op 26 .........ceeeeBeeeees Bruch 
Die Walkire, Ride of the Valkyries . Wagner 
[ristan and Isolde, prelude and fimale..............- . Wagne 
Phe Piyimg DeGeRtee oe cc cece ccvecccvescees Wagn 


As Gustav Mahler is still indisposed, the concert was 
directed by Theodore Spiering, who has conducted the con- 
Mr 
Spiering was received with evidences of genuine pleas- 
ure, and after the in the beautiful “New World” 
symphony, the conductor received an ovation, and he in 
vited the members of the orchestra to rise and share the 
with him. The Mendelssohn overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” and the symphony were played with spirit and 
with a tone quality, particularly in the strings, that proved 
something of a revelation. Mr. Mahler himself never 
showed better results with the orchestra than Mr. Spier- 


certs since the leader became ill, some weeks ago. 


“Largo” 


honors 


ing did in the performance of these numbers. 


When Miss Parlow came before the house bearing her 
priceless violin, she received a welcome which plainly 


niulnor was to indescribable. 


the 


some extent Lhis slim girl, 


with on shoulders 


that 


head of some Greck goddess set 


will be broader a few years hence than they are 


As stated in 
must 


now, is one of the new wonders of the age. 
lHE MusicaL Courier last art 
judged after the feminine Chere is 
feminine in her playing. 
soulful as the tones of a cello. 


week, her not be 


standard. nothing 
Hler G string is as big and as 
Her playing is faultless, 
technically considered, and then on the side of interpre- 
tation, one would not wish a measure played different 
from what she makes it. Never was the adagio in the 
Bruch concerto performed with a more soulful quality, and, 
heavens, where were “we at” when those agile fingers and 
wrists went through the finale. It was all amazing and 
strange. There the softer passages 
when the silence in the deathlike, then 


again when emotions were stirred to the fever point. 


were moments in 


house was and 
rhe spell was broken after the concerto, and to tremen 
Miss the stage 


All through ‘this clamor the young girl con- 


dous enthusiasm Parlow was recalled to 
eight times. 
ducted herself like any young lady would in a drawing 
room at a reception. She was dignity personified. It is 
her well bred demeanor and lack of all self consciousness 
that has endeared Kathleen Parlow to the American mu 
Her Brooklyn debut must now be recorded 
her first appearance in 


1910, Miss Parlow has played 


sical public. 
with her other triumphs. Since 
Manhattan on 
twice with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, three times 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra ; 
at the Bagby Musicale, given her own recital, and has 


December 1, 
she has played 


filled a number of private engagements, for which she re 
ceived enormous fees; she has made a tour of Canada, 
played in Philadelphia, and will make her Boston bow 
next week with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

lhe remainder of the program for the concert in Brook 
lyn last Sunday was devoted to Wagnerian numbers, and 
in these the splendid performances aroused another whirl 
wind of enthusiasm. 

The plan of the Sunday concerts in Brooklyn won a vic 
tory in spite of the little and officious persons who tried 
Last Sunday slips were distributed for 
after- 


to prevent them. 


next season. The dates announced are: Sunday 





indicated that her fame had preceded her. But what noons, November 19, December 3, 1911; January 28, Feb- 
followed after she had played the Bruch concerto in G ruary 11 and March 3, 1912. Good! 
Mrs. Paradiso, Dr. Aquaro, Mr. Karniol, Sig. Cav. Ber- 


Gina Ciaparelli’s Musicale. 

Gina Ciaparelli gave a delightful musicale in her studio, 
21 West Sixteenth street, New York, on Saturday evening 
of last week. Over one hundred guests responded to Ma- 
dame Ciaparelli’s invitation and all enjoyed the program. 
The hostess sang a number of operatic arias and later with 
the well known baritone, Armande Lecomte, gave the duet 
from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart). 

One of Madame Ciaparelli’s pupils, Madame Takaori (as 
the name indicates, a Japanese), created surprise and pleas- 
ure by her singing. She has a soprano voice of beautiful 
quality and no doubt will be heard from later. 

Sefior de Segurola, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Ilouse, was among the prominent persons greeted by Ma- 
dame Ciaparelli and her husband, Signor Viafora, the fa- 
mous sketch artist, who assisted in receiving the large as- 
semblage. 

Among the guests were: 

Mrs. Benjamin Guiness, General Burnett and Mrs. 
Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Stevans, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Bloch, Mary Fitzgerald, Mrs. J. F. Cullman, Mrs. Pacheco, 
Mir. and Mrs. Perkins Lawton, Mr. and M s. A. J. Weber, 
Mrs. A. Bossler, Mrs. Palladino, Mr. and Mrs. P. Gerli, 
Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Ida Conquest, Mrs. Hardman- 
Fuller, Mrs. Philips, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Benington, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Polifeme, Mrs. H. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schubart, Miss Bassford, Mr. and Mrs. L. Spiegelberg, 
Mrs. Hardin Burnley, Mr. and Mrs. Andrea Cuneo, Mar- 
tina Johnson, Mrs. C. King, Mr. and Mrs. W. Keyser, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. McConnell, Mrs. Shaefer, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. J. Marx, Mr. and Mrs. J. Francolini, Dr. and Mrs. 
Stella, Mr. and Mrs. S. Ament, Mrs. J. Berry Underhill, 
Miss Efrost, Mrs. J. McMartin, Mrs. Hurt, Mrs. San 
Pedro, Mrs. and the Misses Hernandes, Mrs. Pena, Mr. 
and Miss Lubarscki, Mr. and Mrs. Leua, Mr. Mrs. 
and Miss Fanciulli, Mr. and Mrs. Garcy, Mr. and Miss L. 
Calderazzo, Miss Campbell, Mrs. J. Bernheimer, Mr. an‘ 
Mrs. A. Louis, Mr. and Mrs. Saladino, Mrs. Takaori, Mrs. 
P. Smith, Mrs. C. G. Bourne, Commendatore C. Piva, 
Italian Consul, Nobile Fara-Forni, Mr. de Segurola, Mr. A. 
Lecomte, Mr. Hanke, Mr. H. Kyle, Mr. D. Hines, Mr. W. 
Chester, Baron del Bosco, Mr. Van Beuthuyon, Mr. P. 
You, Percy Wild, Mr. P. Torri, Mr. E. Russell, Mrs. 
Stroppo Quaglia, Mr. Allesandria, Mr. Cologero, Mr. G: 
Schiaffno, Mr. Rivaldi, Mr. A. Prampolini, Mr. Flamma, 


telli, Mr. B. H. Bertram, and Louis Blumenberg. 





Frances Hewitt’s Three Year Contract for Opera. 


Frances Hewitt, a most versatile singer, has signed a 


contract for three years with the Whitney Opera Com- 
for England and America Madame 


pany tours in 








HEWITT 


FRANCES 


Hewitt’s career shows that she has won distinction in four 
separate fields of singing—opera, concert, oratorio and 
church choir. For three seasons she sang leading soprano 
roles at the Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco. Then 
she sang one season at the New York Casino with the 
Whitney Comic Opera Company. Being a studious artist, 
Madame Hewitt was not content with what she had learned, 


Musical 


branches 


so she took a four years’ course at the Institute of 


\rt, studying piano as well as ind other 


singing 
Chis season Madame Hewitt toured New England with the 
company, giving the opera “Corsica 

\s a choir singer Madame Hewitt was much admired 
Tompkins Ave 


While a mem 


during her two years’ engagement at the 
nue Congregational Church in Brooklyn 


ber of the solo quartet in this church, at a fine salary, she 


filled many engagements in concert and oratorio. Her re 
citals, too, before clubs. at many schools brought her 
numerous return engagements Che lovely voice of the 
singer charmed large audiences at Chautauqua Assembly 


what demanded Ma 


No matter 
dame Hewitt was able to supply the demands 


last summer music is 


The new engagement with the Whitney Opera Company 


begins May 1 at the Whitney Theater in London, when 
the company is called for réhearsals in “Baron Trenck.” 
Madame Hewitt is to sing prima donna roles with the 
company As stated, the engagement covers tours in 


America as well as England, and so the many admirers of 


this fine singer will have other opportunities of hearing 
her 
Sara Simpson's Song Recital. 
Sara Simpson, the contralto, gave the first of a serie 


of Lenten musicales Sunday afternoon of this week in the 


Frederic Mariner Studios, 250 West Eighty-seventh street 
Leila I. Thompson, a young pianist, a pupil of Mr. Mar 
iner, played some Chopin numbers delightfully. Arthur 
Fischer accompanied for the singer 

Madame Simpson is a well trained and artistic intere 
preter Her English diction is beautiful Che audienc 
was lifted up by her dignified presentations of the num 


bers from the oratorios on her list. The program for the 


afternoon follows: 


I Will Praise Thee, O God La 
But the Lord Is Mindful, from St. Pa A | t 
King Baby . ‘ Lut 
April’s Tears (MS.) I 
Spring Song Macken 
The Better Land Cowen 
Hlow Long Wilt Thou Forget Me Mietzls 
Gavotte, from Mignor Thomas 
Piano solos 
Nocturne Chopin 
Waltz .. ‘ Chopin 
Leila 1. Th 
Under the Ros Fishe 
I'm Wearin’ Away . Foot 
The Birds Go Nort! Willeby 
Philosophy Enumell 
Husheen Needhan 
Eye Hath Not Seen, from the Holy City Gaul 
Meditation ou ogee ; Chenery 
Hold Thou My Hand : Geunod 
\ve Maria Mascher 


Becker Pupils’ Musicale. 
Pupils of Gustav L. Becker disclosed excellent training 
at the last musicale given by Mr Studio No 
864, Carnegie Hall. Clarence Manning played Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hunting Song.” Kenneth Reynolds, 
followed with a performance of a 
Helen A. Tracey played 
came next and played a 


Becker in 


a young lad, 
tarentelle by Tours 
Esther Gamso 
May 


Lois Fox, soprano, who assisted the pianists, sang delight 


a Chopin waltz 
concert study by Liapounow. 


fully the popular Tosti serenade 
\fter the vocal number the following piano compositions 
“Dance of the Flow 
No. 11 


(Liszt), Rebecca Fitzgerald; selections from “The Wood 


were performed by Becker pupils 


ers” (Beach), Geraldine Wagner; rhapsody, 


land Sketches” (MacDowell), Agnes W. Kirby; first and 
second movements from Haydn's symphony in D, Agnes 
and Louise Kirby; “Dorothy,” a musical sketch (Perlet) 
“Largo, Patetico and Presto” (Bach), Eleanor Mangum 


78 (Mendelssohn), Lillie Soman; 
theme and variations, op. 19 (Tschaikowsky), Walter W 
Kreiser. Miss 


presto from fantasie, op. 


Fox her. sece 


sang md number after Miss 
Mangum played the works by Perlet and Bach and again 
her voice and art charmed in a Richard Strauss lied, 
“Traum durch die Dammerung.” By request, Mr. ‘Becker 
closed the program with a brilliant performance of the 
Chopin polonaise in A flat. Jessamine Harrison Irvine 


played beautiful accompaniments for Miss Fox 


New York Appearances for Inga Hoegsbro. 


Inga Hoegsbro gave an informal monthly musicale 


Cuesday, March 14 I het 


assisted 

Eleanor Naumburg, Valborg Rosenquist of 

Diana Twedell, Helen Hamilton, I 
| 


her pupils, among t 
Stockholm 


»ve Goodwin, Rosamond 


Sherwood, Ruth Appleton, Elizabeth Turnure, May Wat 
son 

Sunday afternoon, March 12, Helen Rhodes gave the 
first of a series of five Lenten recital lectures. The musi 


for these lectures is under the supervision of Inga Hoegs 
bro, director of the Scandinavian an School of 
Thirty-fourth street Hoegsbro 
was the solo pianist at the Pleiades Club 
of March 12 


Finnish 
Miss 


' 
the 


Music, at 50 East 


evening 
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MUSIC IN CLEVELAND. 

Ohi igil 
William A composer-pianist of Cleveland, who 

played his own piano concerto with the Russian Symphony 

tra in Keith’s Hippodrome last Sunday evening, 

the real musical sensation of the local season. 

erto was described at length in these columns, 


CLEVELAND March 16, 


Beck« I, 


Orche 
furnished 


Becker's con 
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ists. Emil 1 Ring, Sansines Beck and Albert Reese Davis will 
conduct. 
RRR 
The Mendelssohn Club, Ralph Everett Sapp director, will 
sing Stewart’s “The Singers” and the finale to the second 
act of Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” at its next concert, April 
6, in Engineers’ Hall. Lighter numbers will complete the 


baritone, will be the soloist. 























register as it is ringing and free in the upper tones.—Minneapolis 


Journal. 





Liquid music, rich and smooth, with all the velvety grace of 
cultured genius—an absolute surety of control on the most difficult 
syllables of his many technical selections, a sweetness almost un 
nerving in the high registers, dropping with sure ease to the deepest, 
most sonorous upper bass. 


One is satisfied to consider this young artist solely in the light of 











while the mposer was using it in his European concerts program. David Bispham, a splendid vocalist till he stands before one finally in the additional 
eral rsa It i ufficient to say at this time that RnaQe glory of an accomplished student of accent values, peerless diction 
‘ a ars apt S cie ay é ; , si s “ree ra bak ; sass 
is melodious, classical in outline, well worked out, Mischa Elman plays a return engagement in the Grays’ "4 delicate characterization. He gives each number an individu 
- — , . , ’ . : hens atten avening. onder the joval manacement..of ality, each language a distinct pronunciation delightful to the hearer 
7 a - cker’s ory Friday eve an “ ‘eee ‘ ‘ 
i? roughly pianistic and richly orchestrated Mr. Becker's : ) ) sis Spode 8 ~s Bris: eh ae 8 who ordinarily has to be content with the melody only.—-Kansas 
formance oi it gives him the right and privilege of be \delle Prentiss Hughes. The Saint-Saéns’ B minor con- City, Mo., Journal. 
. . : Py — > YT 
sidered not only one of America’s best pianists, but ©¢rto 1s on his program R. N. O ca iaeaee 
e as . } : tized in this country His aes Ile has a baritone voice of unusual quality, a polished style anid 
‘ ) I t wht rc ertize § co . 5 . “ ‘ie “ e 
som , ' : , Py Vet COE 7 . F unmistakable qualifications as an interpreter. As a perfect baritone 
mc 1 ig, broad and perfect and is always used as a Werrenrath February Tour. voice should be, his has the tonal variety of a cello, rich and sonorous 
ea in en His tone is full, rich, singing and glow Reinald Werrenrath’s February tour included the fol- i" its lower register and smooth, yet vibrant, in the higher notes.—- 
red g with poetry. In his interpretation he shows poetry, fire, |owing cities: Kansas City, Mo., Star. 
1 1 1] } be e ¢ -——-— 
| virility, all of which are under the domination ase . 2 ‘Ne. ; ; toe ; : . . 
; om: i "5 v ‘ ; *% 2% ‘ B : pies aR Indianapolis (concert), Massillon, Ohio (recital), Kansas City “Allerseelen” (Strauss), sung by Mr. Werrenrath at the opening 
unusual intellectuality In short Becker 1S a genta ° Mo (recital), Indianola, Ia. (recital), Minneapolis (Minneapolis of the program, won a response from the audience which was un 
is gl fortunate both for Mr secker and for Symphony Orchestra), c hic ago (recital), Dayton, Ohio (Mozart diminished during the remainder of the evening. His full rich voice, 
0 ( hat local conditions have been such that ‘ ub), Washington, D. C. (recital). penetrating even in its pianissimo tones throughout the large hall, and 
¢ is not en given the opportunity to display to his His success was recorded as follows: his clear articulation and artistic expression made a deep impression, 
w citizel the richne oft his attainments As for the The high quality of yesterday’s concert was increased by the pres Tho pleasing qualities ms pena Renee bb cae were sheen 
. f or f the most thoroughly satisfactory singers who ever °° good advantage. also in his singing of “Invictus” (Bruno Huhn). 
ian Symphony Orchestra under Modest Altschuler, it ‘™°* °F one © ee zs * it Maines setts onery Mpatrandiee Indianapolis Star. 
is made great artistic advances since its last appearance - oa 
' The loist Madame Dimitrieff, Frank Ormsby and Mr. Werrenrath has a fine voice of musical quality which he 
M pe . Hi et Madina as en well knows well how to use. His enunciation is particularly clear, and 
ald } c sunt alig , pall . € ‘ . 7: e 
’ had LILLIAN his carrying power is unusual. While he sang without apparent 
ect * effort, not a syllable was lost. 
nee P Mr. Werrenrath was so generously applauded that he returned 
“ and sang a ballad, “I Hear You Calling Me” (Marshall), which he 
} ‘ ( rtet u once < é \ 1 . ™ 
1 irtet w give a concert ature ay eve gave with feeling and power Indianapolis News 
rt Kngineers’ Ila Mrs. Thomas Tapper, pianist, will 
ui 
+ ist it Schur et in FE fl io he pro 
. i ‘ umn quintet in E flat major 1 ae MUSICAL LAFAYETTE. 
é irieg, Si vorak ¢ ach 
. ral and Bac LaAFAYETre, Ind., March 10, igt 
s Che dedication of the new organ in Trinity Methodist 
RRR I:piscopal Church will take place on March 13. Tor this 
( Riemense er, pianist, played the Grieg concerto Address: ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. occasion William F. Jenkins, organist of the Second Pres- 
\ r att mphony concert in the Grays’ Armory byterian Church of St. Louis, and Mrs. MacClamrock, so- 
t Sunday. Harry P. Cole, tenor, gave a group of three Concerts, 1911-1912 prano, of Frankfort, will give a recital, 
ng panies George Emerson. Johann Beck nRrr 
lucted. At the solicitation of patrons the popular sym- The first recital given by pupils of Mary E. Bruce, in the 
pl nanagement has decided to give an extra concert Under the Exclusive Management of Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Friday evening, February 17, was 
- March 19. It will be in the nature of a testimonial z well attended, and a program of interest was enjoyed. 
é stra members FREDERIC SHIPMAN nee 
v Through the efforts Mrs, E. S. F F } 
nr 3835 Flournoy Street, - - Chicago, Ill. : oug the efforts of Mrs. E. S. Ferry and Lena M. 
el Opera Com will open its season Baer, Clarence Adler, the pianist, gave a concert of unusual 
| Me r i vera Comp open its seas : . | oe nt 
f t Hi lrome Thursday evening, April interest in the Y. M, C. A. Auditorium, Tuesday even- 
1 riippodroni sday eve - . ‘ , ‘ 
t rhe Girl of t Golden West.” Thi ing, February 28. He played in his customary excellent 
J t CU Ss he . i t roide Ss ; a oat sd ss Oe 
: . 4 | silhctas ‘ — eer s appeared with the Minneapolis Orchestra. Reinald Werrenrath style, and there was much enthusiasm. 
4 ' © 3 wed by annhauser on riday evening 1 young baritone whose voice, though not big, is mellow, rich, ee 
Madama Butterfly” Saturday afternoon, and “Aida” Sat- and fluent. He uses it with the perfect art that conceals ® 
ight. The nductors will be Arturo Toscanini, ing and method and his enunciation is refreshingly clear and The committee in charge of the Purdue concert course 
\lfred Hertz and Vittorio Podesti. Among the soloists l. There seems to be no thought in his singing of the exploita: 14. announced, as an extra number, a song recital by Helen 
; : D : ’ n of the personality above the art—a fault from which very few Wald a T * : ame Miss 
Caruso, Em estinn, Pasquale Amato, singers, even the greatest, are entirely free, and he comes neare coral me contraito, rpiens =e — + ne 
Ad Didur, Glenn Hall, Pini-Corsi, Andrea de Segurola, than any singer heard here in a long time to making the solo voice W aldo, in costume, will give a program ot children’s songs. 
Herbert Witherspoon, Leo Slezak, Otto Goritz, William vhat it should be—an instrument added to the orchestra.—Minne Ree 
Hinsha Olive Fremstad, Alma Gluck, Ger: > Farrar ipolis Tribune. " m P : * 4 

» ~ ; > ‘ F , ~ na Gluck, Geraldine Farrar, Sees Great interest is being manifested by Lafayette music 

Re Kita Forma, and Riccardo Marti . : > Soet : . 

‘ — : The soloist, Mr. Werrenrath, proved one of the most thoroughly lovers in the work of the Ladies’ Flower Mission in bring- 
eRe atisfactory singer’ that has appeared with the orchestra this season. ing the Russian Symphony Orchestra of New York City, 

' ‘ fter ‘ April 2 festival concert will be It is no uncommon thing for a singer to be controlled by his voice; with Modest Altschuler, conductor; Nina Demitrieff, so- 

t ’ : : , ' “rr ’s voice is his ‘ > does th i hat he : 
t popular prices in the Hippodrome by the Singers’ ~ Werrenrath’s voice is his own and he does with it what he J+.n4; Frank Ormsby, tenor; Lealia Joel-Hulse, contralto, 
k b ! . Ptippodarome Dy . L leases. It is a voice of unusual sweetness and flexibility, smooth, iB Sct lead TI fi 
‘ the Clevelat Symphony Orchestra and several solo restful, velvety and excellently placed, as rich and warm in its low an¢ sertram Schwann, baritone. ne orchestra will 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 
Organ Instructor The songs by this composer have met with great success 
in France and Italy and are deserving of the highest praise. 

: AT THE They are full of melody and poetic charm, the accompani- 
ments graceful and pleasing, giving evidence that the com- 
poser is a musician of high order. Here below is a list of 
some of his most popular songs. 

PTs Becset: Chwo Rare) cv siecsisds viewers 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry (Two ane: pede ee 
The Race (Two Keys)............ 
Little Boy Blue (Two Keys) 
The Ballad Singer (Two Keys)........ +50 
Elite Song Cycle (Two Keys).............+++. 1.00 net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s Compositions mailed 
Each Student personally on application. 
; instructed by Mr. CARL Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
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ight. 
Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
chetti and many other singers now before the pub- 
lic in opera and church work. 
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pear in the Dreyfus Theater, Saturday evening. April 1, 
and will be the principal musical event of the season. 
RRR 


Students of the Lafayette Conservatory of Music gave an 


interesting program of songs and piano solos Friday even 
ng, February 10. An enthusiastic 
of the students, 


tic manner, 


audience listened to the 


vork which was presented in a most artis- 


eRe 


lhe Mountain Ash Male Choir from Wales gave a sec- 
Hall on February 2, and was enthu 
siastically received, especially the solo work of D. ¢ 
ind Godfrey Price. The Purdue Mandolin and Glee 
is to be complimented in bringing this organization of 
singers to Lafayette for a second concert 


ond concert in Fowler 
Evans 
Club 


RRR 
\n interesting musical event was the concert given by 
the Kneisel Quartet in Fowler Hall, Thursday evening, 


February 24. On the program were the Beethoven quar- 
tet in G major, 18, No, 2 theme and varia 
tions from the quartet in D minor, 7 (Tschaikowsky) ; 
sextet in D minor for two violins, two violas and two vio 
The assisting artists were Franz Esser and Carl 
of the Theodore 


op. (Taneiew) ; 


op 


loncellos. 
Thomas Orchestra. 


L. M. B. 


Bruckner, 


Nina Dimitrieff Praised by Press. 





tour 
York, 


now on 
New 


with the Russian Sym 
has been praised by the 


Nina Dimitrieff, 
phony Orchestra, of 


press wherever she has appeared. A few of the late criti- 
cisms follow: 
Madame Dimitrieff offered a group of three songs. She revealed 


a voice of remarkably sweet quality and received a good share of 


applause for her effort—The Wilkes-Barre, Pa rimes-Leader, 
March 7, 1911. 
The solo work of Madame Dimitrieff, the great Russian operatic 


soprano, was a marvel of brilliancy and consummate art.—Oil City, 


Pa., Derrick, March 11, 1911. 





Nina Dimitrieff returned to the stage for a solo aria from “Aida.” 


The number gained much appreciation.—Canton, Ohio, Record, 
March 12, 1911. 

The clear soprano notes of Nina Dimitrieff in the aria from 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida” created a good impression on the audience. Her 
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voice is of extensive range and of good quality throughout.—Morn 
ing Post, Jamestown, N. Y., March 10, 1911. 





Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, was a notable member of 
the Quartet.—The Bradford, Pa, Era, March 9, 1911 
Verdi's aria from “Aida” was delivered in full strong tone and 
easant recitative by the solo yprano, Nina Dimitrieff, and received 
many recall Elmira, N. Y., Star-Gazette, March 8, tort 
SEATTLE MUSICAL EVENTS. 
SeattLe, Wash., March 2, 19 
Seattle is feeling justly proud of young Leopold Rosen 
the boy violinist, who is concertizing in New York witl 


furore 
peared here a few years ago in tlie Moore ‘lheater, 

the talented son of Moritz Rosen, the Polish violinist, 
Seattle four years. Mr. Rosen was 
born near Warsaw, Poland, and reared amid the surround- 
ings that witnessed the boyhood and early 
Paderewski. 


great success. Leopold created a when he ap 
tle as 
who 
has resided in about 
manhood of 
The families were on terms of intimacy, and 
ties of friendship. A man of broad cul 
Mr. Rosen gives of his best to the 
musical public, as witness a few evenings ago, when the 
violinist appeared on a local concert program, giving se- 
lections that aroused the audience to keen enthusiasm, and 
though suffering the discomfort of a wounded finger he 
showed not the slightest trace of being handicapped, but 
instead brought forth from his violin tones that fairly scin- 
tillated with brilliancy. 
RnRe 
\ piano recital was given by pupils of Sarah K. Yeagley, 
assisted by Forrest la Barre, violinist, Friday evening, Feb 
ruary 24. The program, an excellently selected one, 
splendidly rendered and received. 
ners 
The Seattle Center of the American Music Society an- 
nounces a “Composers’ Competition,” to the com 
posers of Washington State. 
eRe 
A recital by the choir of St. Joseph’s Church was given 
Monday evening, February 27, in the auditorium of Holy 
Name Academy, with the following program: “Tonight” 
(Zarde), Mrs. G. W. Rourke; melodies from “Martha” 
(arranged by Oberthur), Hazel Ramy, “Si Tu Sa 


united by strong 


ture and experience, 


was 


open 


harpist; 
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vais” (Balfe), Mrs. F. M. Collins; “Out on the Deep 
(Lohr), Howard J. Schage; “La fleur que tu m’avais j’etee” 
(from “Carmen”) (Bizet), “I Hear You Calling Me 
(Charles Marshall), William Francis Hughes; sonata (J 


S. Bach), allegro, adagio ma non tanto, gavotte (for vio 
lin alone), Moritz Rosen, violin, Miss Zimmermann, piano 
Night and Dawn” (Fairfield), Florentine J. Schage; 
country dance from “Robin Hood” (de Koven), doubk 
quartet, Ethel Schage, accompanist. 

nnre 


\n excellent program was presented by pupils of the 
piano department of the Washington College of Music on 


Wednesday evening, March 1, at the Capitol Hill Branch 


o21 Lighteenth avenue, North. 
nue 
The first concert of the Verein Arion was given Thurs 


March 2, in Fauret’s Hall, when an all Ger 
man program was offered to an audience two-thirds Amer 


ican 


day evening, 


Ren 
The eighth popular concert by the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra was given Sunday afternoon, February 26, in the 
Moore with J. M Albany Ritchie, 
violinists, as soloists. Several encores were given, and the 
concert was keenly enjoyed, 
neRne 
The Margaret Olsen School of Expression and Dramatic 
\rt presented a recital by junior classes Tuesday evening, 
March 7, before an audience that taxed the seating capacity 
of Fauret’s Hall. An excellent program was splendidly 
rendered, and all participating acquitted themselves with 
credit to the school, Two one-act plays were given during 
the evening 


Theater, Spargur and 


RnR 
The third quarterly meeting of Seattle Center, 
was held Wednesday, March 1, in Eilers’ Hall. 
nner 
The pupils of Paola Giorza are to present “Faust” 
“Romeo and Juliet” during the early part of April. Re- 
hearsals are progressing, and the event is eagerly antici- 
pated. The wide experience of Signor Giorza in directing 
and staging opera in foreign as well as American countries 
should guarantee the Some of the 
finest voices on the Coast are to participate in the 


A. M. S., 


and 


a success of venture 
pro- 
gram 
nur 
Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Graham, who have been East, re 
turned last week to Seattle, much to the pleasure of the 
musical public here. 
nr» 
Che Seattle Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth concert 
in the Moore Theater on Monday evening, March 6. 
nRrrer 
Annie Herald gave a dinner Tuesday evening, March 7, 
at her residence in honor of Frederick W. Zimmermann, 
the well known tenor soloist, who leaves shortiy for New 
York. The dinner was attended by notables from musical 
circles anxious to bid “God speed” to the favored tenor 
Mr. Zimmermann presented an excellent program, Monday 
evening, at the new home of Dr, Fritze, and received an 
ovation. RnRe 
The writer is in receipt of a program from Arthur Foote 
of the first private concert of the Morning Choral Club of 
St. Louis, Charles Galloway, The program, a 
splendidly arranged one, was sung by the club, assisted by” 
Edmond Clément, tenor. Numbers were presented from 
Il. Bemberg, Gounod, Arthur Foote, Edward MacDowell, 
ard, Diemar, Massenet, Damrosch, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
Edward Elgar, G. Schindler, Wekerlin and Charles Wake 
field Cadman. Twilight,” part Arthur 
Foote, is from a lyric by Agnes Lockhart Hughes, and of 
it Mr. Foote writes the author: “It was most effectively 
sung and received cordial greetings.” 
nar 
The sympathy of the community goes forth to Mrs. 
H. A. Beach, whose mother, Clara Imogene Cheney, passed 
away on February 18. Mrs. Beach’s husband, Dr. H. H. A 
died a few months ago, and this double bereavement 


director. 


Pes 


“Gray song by 


Beach, 


comes as a great shock. The writer’s little son, named 
Beach, after the noted composer, received from Mrs 
Cheney what she termed “his first love letter,” when he 


was but a few weeks old, and prizes it as one of his great 
While a resident in Boston the writer en 
joyed the friendship of Jeach and her lovable mother, 
and up to the time of Mrs. Cheney’s illness kept in cor- 
respondence Her like a keen 
personal loss, and heartfelt sympathy is extended to Mrs 


est treasures 
Irs 
with her. demise comes 
Beach in her sad bereavement 

AGNES Lockuart HuGHes 





“The Oldest Concert Room in Europe” is the title of 
a substantial volume just published in London by John 
Lane. This room is not, as most people would guess, in 
Venice, Paris, or Leipsic, but at Oxford. It is used at 
present as the headquarters of the Oxford University Mu 
of the art goes 


New York 


sical Union, and its record im the service 


back 


almost uninterrupted over 150 years 





Evening Post. 
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Henriette Wakefield in Connecticut. 


the f wing story, 





perience in Norwalk, Conn.: 
Ho-j Ho-jo-to-ho! Heia-ha!’ 
Vhence came that cry, fit only for the majesty of Walhalla’s hal 
eaceful fields of Norwalk, Conn were stirred The hills re 
the ca A gair t came 
1 H to-ho Heia-l 
Ee awa rying in triumph, there charged fro 
t Grimgerd Briinnhilde’s sister, clad in whit 
j ar and arabesque Suddenly she curbed het 
ed ‘ human laugh at the amazed landscap« 
yndering spectat 
‘ the boards of the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
! ikefield « he warlike garb, saddled her hors« 
ed that ss she is worthy—not only in the role 
4 g put n that of equestrienne 
M Wake l American born and American taught, and is 
to gre American success—which is to say a great 
studied in America only, and for six years, and is 
t nd ungest singer on the premier staff of the Metro 
! ire ‘Die Walkire,” “The Bartered 
La nd 
W h hov n < es most upon her artistic and dr 
y g. pret graceful and strong, the fact 
{t laughters of Wotan, singing their cries 
1 of heroes lying across the saddle-bows 
r < by means of inadequate moving 
i inant grict 
man, she determined to be Grimgerde in 
me in Norwalk showed the guest 
Grimgerde really appeared Her favorite 
‘ ane i 1 Assistant 
id iid Miss Wakefield wistfully that it is 
entrance of die Walkyrie as Wagner's 
aginatior ncied But it’s glorious to try it 
f i really charging, on a really truly 
tne and on a heroic mission 
way { more singers would learn to 
k on n ‘The Girl of the Golden West 
far tic and dignified 
probably noticed that many of our prin 
\\ f they would exercise—ride horse 
ght be pictorially attuned to their part 
» excellent owever, that it is almost unfair 
Phey have very few like them abroad No, in Amer 
r ar wa e greatest singers In Europe many 
t donn und tenors that we wouldn't tol 
i I riding f hard work at my art accomplishes 
ack r e has done for me, I shall be amply 
And to t I ent prima donna I repeat, exerc’se b 
Lois Fox Recital Program. 
is Fox, the soprano, is to give a recital at the Wal 
rf-Astoria Thursday evening, March 30. She will have 
the assistance of other artists in the following program 
Tosti 
t ut I I r Franz 
Hel H May Has Come Gallatin 
Lois Fox. 
allade Kaus Hasselmann 
Hary M rerite Kirmse 
I Rimalein ...ccccrccrcessesceveseccesssvesecess Chopit 
G Wollf 
aut t ) € Strauss 
Ss Schumann 
| 
tums J. Thoma 
j ‘\ 
@, Batti Batti .......cce ees eceecereeeeenscccveneees - Mozart 
lade Rachmaninoff 
tst os Schuman: 
ude Mac Dowell 
I Fecktor 
sor 
) Call S Mountain Maids 
\M P 
iH g 
[ _ 
| k I S 
tior f Black Forest Cuckoo Clock 
La Fox 
E. Liebling 
Chopin 
Gottschalk 
: | rr 
W iniment. ) 
( I rite Me 
Tub Hy 
Wit " mpanit t.) 
ly q { »~ong 
0 I } | s Plantation Song 
I Fox 
Patterson and OlinsKy at Burritt Studios. 
Patterson, soprano, gave a recital in the Burritt 
March 14 which showed the artistic attributes 
excellent artist in good light Beginning with 
by Henschel, MacDowell and Mason, she sang 
Peel’s cycle, “A Country Lover,” next, follow ing 
German lieder, Liszt's “Lorelei” closing the group. 
especially well sung “Will Niemand Singen” 
x g with archness, and “The Year's at the Spring” 


in a rushing tempo. The coloratura 
, “Caro Nome” was a surprise; extreme 
were brilliant and easily produced. Helen 


March 


tervor 


ed in 


160 


nt 


Pa ] x el 


accompaniments 





from the New York Evening Globe 
March 13, tells of Henriette Wakefield’s sensational ex- 
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Genevieve Olinsky presented a program of modern songs, 
some Russian and Polish songs being interesting novelties. 
Nicola Thomas played violin solos, and a good sized audi- 
ence attended both these affairs 

Sybla Ramus to Play in This Country. 


Sybla Ramus, a violinist who has been highly praised 


hy the critics of Germany, England and Italy, is to make 
! 


er American debut. rhe date will be announced later 
\Mlany Americans have heard Miss Ramus abroad, and 
these will be delighted to hear her in this country. This 


artist has won her successes in some very critical com- 
The foreign papers have enlarged upon her 
musicianship and her extended repertory. It is claimed 
that Miss Ramus plays the music of all schools with mar- 
velous facility and understanding. 

rhe at which Miss Ramus has 


Eurepe have attracted large audiences. 


munities. 


concerts appeared in 


very Her com- 




















SYBLA RAMUS. 
ing appearance in the United States, therefore, has awak- 


ened interest. She is sure of a hearty welcome. 





Musicales in Rutland, Vt. 
The last in a series of musicales was given recently at 
the home of Mrs. John N. Woodfin, in Rutland, Vt. The 
program included a presentation of “Enoch Arden,” the 


reader being Florence Wood Russell, and Margaret H. 
Ross playing the musical setting at the piano. Miss 
Woodfin's performances of compositions by Debussy, 
MacDowell, Moszkowski, Burmeister and Grieg were 


greatly admired. She is a talented pianist, and among 
the masters who have endorsed her are Richard Burmeis- 
ter, she played on this occasion. 


The program, as announced, was devoted to modern com- 


whose “Persian Song” 


posers. At the first musicale in this series old music was 
considered, and the second took up music of the romantic 
school. Miss Frazin, a harpist from Albany, N. Y., as 
at the and Miss Westcott, 
Hartford, appeared. 


sisted first, a violinist from 


Virgil Recitals in Wanamaker Auditorium. 
Through the courtesy of John Wanamaker, the Virgil 
Piano School, of 42 West Seventy-sixth street, New York 
City, Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director, will give a series of re- 
citals in the Wanamaker Auditorium, today (Wednesday), 
tomorrow (Thursday), Friday and Saturday of this week. 
Warner M. Hawkins is to give the program this afternoon 
and his numbers include the Liszt concerto in A major. 
[he orchestral part will be played on a second piano by 
John H. Stephan and the organ by Alexander Russell. 
Thursday and Saturday programs will be given by stu- 
dents in the children’s class of public performance. The 
Friday afternoon recital is to be given by eight students in 
the senior class of public performance. Juliette Lippa. 
soprano, will assist. All music lovers’ are invited to attend 
these recitals. 





Ziegler Institute Discussions. 

The third discussion on Voice Culture took place at the 
Ziegler Institute, Tuesday evening, March 14. There was 
a very good attendance. The subject of the evening was 
“Musical Interpretation in Singing.” The act from “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” which was so charmingly sung and acted 


at the last musicale, was, at the request of a number of 
friends of the institute, repeated. It gave full chance for 
the display of the dramatic talent of the two young sing- 
ers, Miss Nagel and Miss Dubbs. Mr. Briggs showed 
splendid voice control and had to repeat his numbers. Miss 
King in the difficult aria from “Der Freischiitz” and Miss 
Hine in a group of four interesting songs showed the re- 
sults of excellent voice culture. The singers were well 
supported by the efficient accompanist, Beatrice Raphael. 


. 


Hess Coming for the Milwaukee Saengerfest. 
Ludwig Hess, the great German tenor, who comes to 
America under the management of M. H. Hanson next 

season, is expected in this country the 1st of June to fill 
an engagement at the National Saengerfest in Milwaukee, 
which takes place the third week in June of this year. 

Mr. Hess will then return to Europe, as he has been 
chosen the principal tenor soloist at the great Liszt anni- 
versary, which will be given by the German Music Verein 
at its forty-seventh music festival, to take place during 
October at Heidelberg. This festival will be on a colossal 
scale. Three great musical directors, Felix Mottl, Richard 
Strauss, and Siegmund von Hausegger, have been engaged 
Dr. Phillipp Wolfrum, another musical director, is pre- 
paring the festival programs. Mr. Hess is to sing the 
tenor part of the oratorio “Christus,” and in the Italian 
sonnets of Liszt. 


Kramer Re-engaged by Halevy Singing Society. 
Newark, N. J., February 
To the Musical Courier, 
New York. 

GENTLEMEN—The Halevy Singing Society wish to ex- 
press their great appreciation of your notice of encourage- 
ment in your great musical paper recently and unanimously 
expressed our sincere thanks to you at our meeting last 
Tuesday evening. We also report to you the fact that we 
New York, for our 


1911. 


25, 


have re-engaged Leon Kramer, of 
leader. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) M. Vasa, 
Business Manager. 


Kronold Compositioas at Manuscript Society. 

Monday evening, March 27, 8.30 o'clock, the fourth pri- 
vate concert of the Manuscript Society of New York will 
take place at the National Arts Club, Gramercy Park. 
Following two songs by Susannah Macaulay, sung by Vic- 
torine Hayes, the following works, printed and manu- 
script, by Hans Kronold, will be presented: Song cycle, 
“Roses and Cypresses,” Elizabeth Morrison; cello solo, 
“Fantasie Orientale,” the composer; songs for tenor, Craig 
Campbell; cello soli, the composer, Mr. Kronold and 
Edward Rechlin will play accompaniments, and following 
the concert refreshments will be served as usual. 


Madame Wheat-Ball with Minneapolis Orchestra. 
Genevieve Wheat-Ball (who since her marriage has been 
living in Des Moines Ia.) leaves this week for a tour 
of ten weeks through the West, Northwest and Canada 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra. Mrs. Ball will be re- 
membered by her admirers as a pupil of James Stephen 
Martin, of Pittsburgh. She studied her xtensive repertory 
with him. She will sing the contralto roles in “Elijah,” 
“The Beatitudes,” “Gerontius,” “Faust,” “Lohengrin” and 
“The Redemption,” and will also appear in miscellaneous 
programs. 





Jaques to Give Ward's “‘ Saviour,” March 28. 

-dmend Jaques announces a performance of Frank E. 
Ward's oratorio, “The Saviour of the World,” Tuesday, 
March 28, 12 o'clock noon, in Old St. Paul’s Chapel, Broad- 
day and Fulton streets. Mrs. Frank E. Ward, soprano; 
Mildred Potter, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and 
Tom Daniel, bass, will sing the solos, the composer at the 
organ, Mr. Jaques conducting. At the last musical service 
1,168 people attended. Edward Strong and Andreas Sarto 
were the soloists; Dr. Baier presided at the organ, 





Charles W. Clark to Give Recital. 

Charles W, Clark, the baritone, recently arrived in New 
York from Paris, is to give a song recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, Thursday afternoon, March 30. Mr. Clark’s suc- 
cessful presentations of three new ballads by Debussy at 
the concerts of the New York Symphony Society in the 
New Theater on Friday of last week and Sunday of this 
week resulted in requests for a recital, 





Doré Lyon Morning, March 24, 

Owing to the illness of the leading woman for each of 
the comedies that were to be given at her morning of 
opera and comedy in the Berkley Theater, Mrs. Doré Lyon 
has been compelled to postpone the performance until Fri- 
day, March 24, 11 a. m. Tickets for the original date will 
be good at isis time. 
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FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 


LA SAISON PARISIENNE. 
Nous disions dans notre dernier article, que la forme 
nouvelle du théatre lyrique serait, peut-étre, une sorte de 
théatre d’exception, dépourvu de cette routine quotidienne 


qui sacrifie les ceuvres et les artistes, par la force de 
lhabitude, aux commodités d'une administration trop 
traditionaliste. Les théatres d'Etat, en France du moins, 


ne connaissent guére la variété innombrable du répertoire 
dont jouissent les scénes allemandes, par exemple. Et 'e 
manque de variété pas le défaut. 
Véritablement écrasés par les exigences multiples des ca- 
hiers des charges, tout d’abord, limités en suite dans ie 
choix des ceuvres et des interprétes, par la juste défense 
des intéréts nationaux, contraints d’entendre et d’exaucer 


n’en est moindre 


souvent les désirs de leurs abonnés, de leurs commandi 
taires, et de la troupe innombrable des parlementaires, des 
petits et grands fonctionnaires du gouvernement, nos direc- 
teurs de scénes lyriques sont 4 peu prés aussi dirigés qu'ils 
dirigent eux-mémes. Pour peu qu’une certaine lassitude 
ou bien une négligence soutenue, ou bien encore des soins 
trop leur théatres 


déclinent, leur clientéle se détache par la simple raison que 


peu attentifs, ralentissent zele, les 
sa curiosité nest plus mise en éveil ou bien parce que ses 
aspirations ne sont plus satisfaites 

Paris, plus que toute autre ville, a besoin de diversité 
dans ses programmes:,son public est innombrable et de 
gout extrémement différent; il en est un que |’annonce 
d’une exécution parfaite des Symphonies de Beethoven 
attire en foule; il en un autre qui exige l’attrait du bel 
canto, et qui fait réaliser, 
Chatelet durant la Italienne, 
ment fabuleuses; il en est un autre qui est féru de musique 


comme l'année derniére au 


Saison des recettes absolu- 


de chambre et qui se passionne pour KAubelik ou pour 


Paderewski; et depuis quelques années on s'est apergu a 
Paris, grace au ballet russe, qu'il y en avait aussi un pour 
Pour satisfaire a tous ces goits, il faut 
une sorte de cerveau universel, d'Intendant 
des Plaisirs a l’esprit fertile en inventions, riches d'idées, 
averti de tous les mondes, de tous les goiits, de tous les 
caprices. de tout de qui est beau dans le présent et dans le 


la chorégraphie. 


une maniere 


passe, de tout de qui mérite d’étre ressuscité, de tout ce 
qui vaut d’étre divulgué, et qui ait fourni assez de preuves 
pour entrainer a sa suite un public confiant. 

Nous pouvons en donner dés a présent un apergu som 
Tout d’abord aura lieu un grand festival Beetho 
ven, quatre séances, ol1 seront exécutées toutes les Sym 
phonies, le 
dirigés par Félix Weingartner, avec des solistes choisis 
Puis viendra une série de concerts Kubelik, un récital de 
Padérewski, et de quelques autres virtuoses célébres 


maire 


Concerto du violon, les concertos de piano, 


Ensuite commenceront les représentations si impatiem- 
ment attendues du “Martyr de Saint Sébastieng le mys- 
tere de Gabriel d’Annunzio, dont l'importante partition a 
été écrite par Claude Debussy, les décors brossés par le 
grand peintre russe Léon Bakst, et dont le réle principal 
Ida La parti- 

comprendra des entr’actes, des 
Quant au d’Annunzio, 
n’est encore permis de n’en rien dire puisque seuls quel- 


sera crée par la célébre artiste Rubinstein. 


tion de Claude Debussy 


cheeurs et des danses. drame de 


il 
ques privilégiés en ont eu connaissance. Ceux qui en ont 


ntendu la lecture, parmi lesquels plusieurs ecclésiastiques, 


en vantent le lyrisme tout animé d'une foi profondément 
chrétienne et la pure beauté verbale. Il est presque inutile 
d’ajouter que la premiére de Saint Sébastien sera l’évéene- 
ment le plus sensationnel de la Saison Parisienne, 

\ peine les représentations du drame de M. d’Annunzio 
terminées, commenceront les spectacles non moins attendus 
et non moins captivants du ballet russe. Le programme 
extrémement. riche comprendra: tout d’abord “l’Oiseau de 
feu” dIgor Strawinski, un des plus brillants éléves de 
Rimski-Korsakoff dont I’ceuvre, extrémement personnelle, 
revele des dons d’instrumentation absolument prestigieux ; 
les décors seront de la main du peintre Golovine, et les 
interprétes la ravissante Karsavina et Michel Fokine; on 
reprendra eneuite la Scheherazade, le drame_ choré 
graphique si passionant que Léon Bakst, et Michel Fokine 
ont adapté a la partition célébre de Rimski-Korsakoff 
Les décors et les costumes, d’une puissante richesse de 
coloris et d’un orientalisme fastueux, sont de Léon Bakst. 
Les interprétes en seront Nijinski et Ida Rubinstein. Un 
éléve de Rimski-Korsakoff et non des moindres 
Nicolas Tchérépnine donnera a Paris la primeur de son 
nouveau ballet Narcisse dont on dit merveille. 


autre 


Deux anniversaires trés importants dans la musique et 
dans la poésie, serviront de prétexte 4 quelques-uns de 
ces divertissements chorégraphiques si évocateurs ot ex- 
cellent le talent et l’ingéniosité de M. de Diaghileff et de 
ses collaborateurs: Tout d’abord, l’anniversaire de Liszt, 
dont on interprétera le magnifique Orphée dans un décor 
de Bakst. Ensuite l’anniversaire de Théophile Gautier que 
Yon célébrera par un divertissement d’une exquise poésie, 
intitulé “Le Spectre de la Rose” adapté a I'Invitation de 
la Valse de Weber, instrumenté par Berlioz et dont les 
interprétes seront Thamar Karsavina et Waslaw Nijinski. 





La troupe sera composée de 8o danseurs et danseuses 
choisis parmi les meilleurs du ballet de Saint Pétersbourg 
étoiles en seront tout d’abord Waslaw Nijinski, 
Vestris redivivus, le plus extraordinaire danseur qui soit 
actuellement au monde et dont le talent de composition 
égale l’invraisemblable souplesse. 
dont la beauté 


Les 


Puis Thamar Karsavina, 
délicate et l'art subtil enthousiasmeé 
les parisiens; puis Sophie Fédorova, danseuse de caractére 
hors de pair, puis Lopoukhowa dont débuts 
sensation, puis Gaschewska, puis Ludmilla Schollar, aussi 
gracieuse que verveuse; les autre danseurs seront Rosay, 
Bolm, Orloff, tous également plastiques et d’une tech- 
nique vertigineuse. Le chef de cette troupe féconde en 
talents, sera Michel Fokine, évocatur puissant, maitre de 
ballet pareil, créateur aussi riche d’invention qu 
interpréte passionné, et en qui s’incarne le plus pur génie 
de la chorégraphie. 


ont 


les firent 


Sans 


Aprés ce spectacle magnifique Astruc espére donner 
deux ceuvres frangaises: l'une qui appartient a la plus 
grande histoire de notre musique, l'autre qui compte 


parmiles chefs d’ceuvres de la production moderne 
L’enfance du Christ de 

M. de Bréville. 

pour la premiére fois a la scéne et sa légende sera réalisée 


Berlioz et [Eros vainqueur de 


Pierre L’Enfance du Christ sera mise 
d’une maniére décorative qui exaltera encore sa poétique 
suggestion. L’Eros vainqueur de M. Pierre de Bréville, 
n'avait pas encore été représenté a Paris. 
a Bruxelles avait causé une profonde sensation dans les 
milieux musicaux 


Son exécution 


Si le plan de réalise, ces deux ceuvres 
seront interprétées par les meilleurs éléments de |’admira 
ble troupe de la “Monnaie” de Bruxelles avec, comme pro 
tagonistes, des chanteuses comme Madame Croza, Madame 
Un petit ballet hollandais, Hopjes et Hopjes, 
(d'une grace et d'un esprit ravissants, complétera la soirée 
de lenfance du Christ; 


Béral, ete. 


il sera interprété par l'excellent 
corps de ballet de la Monnaie, en téte duquel s’inscrit Ie 
nom de la délicieuse Cerny 

sont 
cet effet et il est certain qu’au moment ou cet article parai 
tra, tour 
\struc, 


Des pourparlers extreémement avancés engages a 


contrats et traités 
effet, a 
a Paris 


les seront signés. Gabriel 


projet 
ensemble admirable de 


en concgu le audacieux de trans 


porter Opéra Royal de 
Dresde. Grace a des sacrifices dont on devine l’impor 


tance, il ferait connaitre aux parisiens cete troup: 
merveilleuse, qui contient des artistes tels que Mlle. Siems, 
de Mile. von Osten; son orchestre sans pareil, conduit par 
le grand chef qu’est M. Ernst von Schuch; enfin les décors 
de Roller qui évoquent si somptueusement le Vienne du 
XVIlléme siécle et 
et colorée qui entoure a Dresde le dernier chef d’ceuvre 
Richard Au Rosen s’ajouterait la 


premiere représentation a Paris d’E/ectra du méme maitre 


toute cette mise en scene imposant¢ 


de Strauss Kavalier 


que serait donnée également avec les créateurs. 

On avouera qu’un tel programme, varié et nourri de 
chefs d’ceuvre, a de quoi satisfaire le zéle artistique des 
parisiens. Ft l'art ne sera pas seul a bénéficier d’une telle 
activité. L’élégance et la meilleure y trouvera son compte. 
On sait quelles salles cxtraordinaires les saisons de Gabriel 
\struc réunissent. On 


reverra encore au printemps pro 


chain fameuses “corbeilles” féminines, ott toutes les 


ces 
graces, toutes les beautés, tous les talents sont groupés 
en un de ces faisceaux Iumineux qu'il appartient 4 Paris 
de posséder et de révélet 








M. GABRIEL ASTRUC, THE 
AND IMPRESARIO, AND M 


FAMOUS FRENCH 


MANAGER 
CARUSO IN “PAGLIACCI” 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 


AT THE TIME OF THE 
PANY’S PARIS SEASON. 
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Gisela Weber Delights Utica Music Lovers. 
Gisela Weber, the talented violinist, delighted a fine au 
at her last recital in Utica, N. Y. The following 
criticism from the Utica Daily Press outlines the program 
and pays a-tribute to the artist: 

MADAME WEBER'S RECITAI 


cence 


LARGE AUDIEN« Was CuarmMep with tHe Work or Nor: 
Viotinist—A Procram or Unusvar Excetrenc 
Gisela Weber, a woman violinist of ‘ ability we a recital 
at the New Century Auditorium last evening, and was grected 
by a large audience which liste 1 with the utmost appreciation to 
every number, making known its approval by prolonged applause 
Madame Weber is a finished musician not only, but ¢ is a beauti 
ful woman, and her Stage presence is exceptiona ly ple sing. Her 


without a flaw, but in it her conception of the com 


poser’s thought is never for a moment obscure, ar 
number just the interpretation for 


technic is 
1 she gave to each 


which it called, drawing from the 





rare old Stradivarius tones of wonderful sweetness as well as tho 
of great depth and power The program was as follows 
Sonata, D major - Har 
La Folia, Variationes Seriewse igen : ..-Corell 
Romanza atchet hees ; : Svendse 
Air . eeeredweneveeoces ° Bac 
Minuet . de eitwheeétes Mozart 
Sonata, A major. . tonne Brahms 

The first movement was beautifully rendered, and in the adagi 
ind larghetto movements the pure singing tones of the instrumer 
were heard at splendid advantage The “Variations Serieuse,” “I 
Folia,”’, was warmly received The next group was varied, the 

ymanza being an exquisite t is was also the composition by 
Bach The Mozart minuet was a dainty tle selection, charmingly 
layed At its conclusion the applause was prolonged. In the last 
number, the sonata \ major by Brahms, the violinist 
scope for her powers, and it showed perhaps more than any of 
thers the breadth of tone of which she is capable After sl i 
finished the audience remained seated for several minutes h 
that its applause would win still another number 

After the concert number of local musicians took occasix t 

congratulate Mada Webs ipon her splendid recital 

Madame Weber's engagements for March included 


concert in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., March 6; two appearance 
at the Marin High School (New York), March 9 (after 
Flushing, March 13; r 
March 23, a1 


and evening); recital in 
cital at Wadley High School 
lemple, Brooklyn, March 24 


noon 


1 at Kisme 





Frances Pelton Jones’ Successful Season. 


Pelton Jones, who has had a successful season 


filling dates with the harpsichord, is finding that 


lt rances 
there 1 


} 


more and more demand for the presentation of music by 


the old masters. In addition to her out of t 


wn engage 


ments, Miss Pelton-Jones has played this winter before the 
Ideala 
houses, for many schools and concerts at th 
and the Waldorf-Astoria 
are: Philadelphia, April 5; 


uterpe, Eclectic and Clubs at numerous private 


Plaza 
Some of her dates for April 
Minerva Club, New York, April 


Hotel 


24; Julia O'Connor's concert in the Astor Gallery, April 
26; matinee of old music, again at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
April 28. 

The following program of harpsichord and song was 
given at Miss Spencer’s school in West Fifty-fifth street, 
New York, on March 6 
Prelude in B flat major a 
Soeur Monique (Rondo) ‘ Couperi 
Solfeggietto .... Pt I 1 1 Bae 
Sonata in E minor Scarlatt 
Pastorale, capriccio Scarlatti 

Miss Pelton-Jone 
Fidelity ViGivenes’ Haydr 
She Never Told Her Love Hande 
Where’er You Walk Hand 
P Dufault 
Harmonious Blacksmith (ai wit iriatior Hand 
Largo Hande 
Miss P I es 
Bergerettes of the Eighteenth Century I Weker! 

Lison Dormait 

Jeunes Fillettes 

Toujours vous aimer 

Maman Dites mois 

M Dufau 
Le Tambourin Ramea 
Celebrated Minuet Bocchert 
rhe King’s Hunting Jig Dr. Jol B 
Miss Pelton-Jones 
Flow Gently, Sweet Aftor Old Englis! 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes ‘ Old Engh 
The Lass with the Delicate Air ’ . \ 
Mr. Dufault 





Schumann-Heink Soloist with Philharmonic. 


As previously announced in THe MusicaLt Courter, Ma 
dame Schumann-Heink sang this week with the New York 
Society in Carnegie Hall last night (luc 

She then goes West 


The great 


Philharmonic 
day) and sings again Friday afternoon 
again to fill more engagements in that section 
contralto appears in St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday of next 
week, March 29. This popular and adored singer is about 
closing another extraordinary tour of over s:venty-five con 
She is to be the soloist with the Rubin 


the Waldorf-Astoria, 


certs and recitals 
Club 
Tuesday evening, April 18 


stein (private concert at 


Dippel Engages KlibansKy Pupil. 
H. 


dreas Dippel and immediately engaged to sing a 


Robert Perkins, baritone, was recently heard by An 


production of (duo 


the Philadelphia-Chicago grand opera { 


Vadis.” 





Cuicaco, Ill, March 18, 191! 


recital of thi 
before another 


Chicago 
Hall 
He played with 


klman gave his last 


eason this afternoon in Orchestral 


large and enthusiastic audience great 


iccess the following program 
iano and violin . .Goldmark 
= ( erto No. 2, D minor... chivlenend tee xteeen 
D major eves Handel 
Allegro ‘ ...Lotti-Elman 
1 rancocur-Kreisler 
Sammartini-Elman 
Mendelssohn-Burmester 
. ~arasat« 
eRe 
Mrs A. Norris, 


written by John 


at this office 


rhe 


has just 


lett a 
been received 


following 


CHicac March 18, 

Mr. Deval In an issue f Tue Mvusicat Courter, 
Febr , ; leath of John A 
J. E. Francke was mentioned as : 
Id € to correct Mrs. |i 


you please 


1911 
under 
Norris was noted 
This 
ilius Francke is not a 
make this correction? 


a Surviving niece 


irtesy, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Exuiza B. 


(Mrs. John 


Norris 

A. Norris.) 
nme 

American Con- 
who joined the 


student of the 
Hackett, 
achieved a pronounced 
"armen,” 
few 


ice Fisher, a former 
tory and pupil of 


Opera Cx 


Karleton 
last Fall, 
performance of “( 


mp iny 
recent when 


Micaela upon a hours no- 


follows: 


sumed the role of 


Transcript said as 
Micaela For 
shy when alone with Don 
Miss Fisher acted her part 
grace that at 
as Micaela could sing, 
both in the 
She 
latter 
equal 


Joston 


Fi is a charming once we were per- 


unsophisticated, 
ill her soul 
atural 


once won the 


sim- 


ty and n 
ectator She sang 
art, with purity and virginal warmth, 
ne in the smugglers’ camp. 
t followed the 


lon Tose nd in the sce 


ed the long continued applause tha 


nance in the first act was of 


Chicag Ma gave second concert 
evening, March 16, in Music 


[he program comprised thir- 


lrigal Club its 
Thursday 


Building 
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work of resident 
the best 


the 
each 


which cight 
offered 
setting of some example of English verse by an American 


teen numbers, of were 


composers \ prize is year for 


“The Day is Done” was chosen 
of Kansas City, won the 
Welsh and old Irish melodies given 


Longfellow’s 
and Carl Busch, 
Scotch, 


composer 
this year, 
There were 
by the club. 


prize. 


RR 


tenor, appear as soloist with the 
Thomas Orchestra at the Wagnerian concerts 
in Orchestra Hall, Friday afternoon, March 31 and Satur- 


day evening, April 1. Mr. Hamlin has just returned from 


George Hamlin, will 


Theodore 


New York, where he scored heavily in concert. 
Ree 
Saturday afternoon, March 25, the American Conser 


vatory will give a recital with advanced pupils of Frank 
Van Dusen, Charles La Berge, Jennie F. W. Johnson and 
Susan Drought. 
ere 
M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, passed through 
Chicago this week on his way East. He a hurried 
trip to California. 


made 


meme 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman, soprano, came back last week 
from a successful tour including twenty-six concerts dur- 
ing February in the principal cities of Virginia and the 
South. She also had appearances in New York, Boston, 
Washington and Detroit. Mrs. Ohrman already has 
signed some big engagements in the East for next year. 


eRe 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, has just returned from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where she played on March 10 


under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society at its sixty- 
eighth artist recital. Miss Peterson is the delegate from 
the Amateur Musical Club, to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs’ Phil- 


of Chicago, 
biennial convention at 


adelphia. She is a pupil of Rudolph Ganz and a protegée 
of a prominent and wealthy Chicago woman. 
RRR 
‘he Bush Temple Conservatory gave a pupils’ recital 
in Bush Temple Recital Hall on Thursday evening, 


March 16. Those who participated were Mary McFie, 
mezzo-contralto, and Foss L. Fellers, pianist and talented 
pupil of Madame Julie Rive-King. Mr. Fellers was heard 
in a group by Chopin, the polonaise No. 1, nocturne No 
2 and valse, op. 64, No. 1, in which he proved to be ex 
ceptionally well equipped technically as well as tempera 
The singer likewise reflected credit upon her 
“O, My 


mentally. 
mentor as well as upon the school in the aria 
Heart is Weary.” 
Rnere 

A dramatic matinee was given this afternoon in the 
Bush Temple Theater by the dramatic department of the 
School of Acting under the direction of Edward Dvorak. 
Three little plays “Jack,” “The Baron’s Wager” (in which 
Edward Dvorak played the part of the Baron Octave de 
Gerandot), and “Confusion,” a farcical comedy afforded 
much pleasure during the afternoon. 


RRR 


Mabelle Arzella, one of the most competent enebere of 
the cast now singing “The Merry Widow,” at McVicker’s 
(heater, will be remembered in local musical circles as a 
promising and brilliant student under the late William 
Castle, of the Chicago Musical College. 

ene 

Du Bois’ “The Seven Last Words” will be sung by the 

choir and choral society of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 


Church, Englewood, Friday evening, March 24, under the 
direction of C. Gordon Wedertz. ‘The soloists will be 
John B. Miller, tenor; Kirk Towns, baritone; Master 
James Wallace, soprano. 
unre 
composition by Adolph Brune, of the 
Chicago Musical College, will be sung under the auspices 
of the Musical Art Society at its next public concert. Mr. 
Brune’s compositions have long occupied a place of promi- 
nence on the programs of this society. 
Ree 
Cecil Fanning will give a song recital in Music Hall on 
Monday evening, April 24, under the management of Lulu 
Jones Downing, the Chicago composer. In the first part 
of the program Mr. Fanning will be assisted by H. P. 
Turpin, accompanist, and in the second part Mrs. Downing 


“Gipsy Life,” a 


will furnish the accompaniment for her own songs, which 
will be interpreted by the brilliant baritone. 
RRR, 
At the third of the Lenten musicales given last Thurs- 


day, March 16, in the Louis XIV Room of the Hotel Sher- 
man, under the direction of Eleanore Fisher, Marcus Kel- 
lerman and Hanna Butler furnjshed the vocal program. 
Both artists won much applause for their excellent singing. 
RRR 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the noted pianist, furnished 
the program in Mandel Hall last Tuesday, March 14. The 
recital was under the auspices of the University of Chi- 
cago and the brilliant recitalist won her customary success 
in numbers by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Chopin, 
d’Albert,*Dvorak, Schuett and Rubinstein. 
nme 
Albert Borroff, bass, will sing in Italian, German, Rus- 
sian, French and English at his song recital in the Illinois 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 26. The Italian group 
includes works by Durante, Caldara, Legrenzi and Lotti. 
The German group numbers by Bach 


comprises and 
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Peaturing Vocal Artists of Note 
628 Pine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Seng Recitals. 
Music Art Shop. 
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Pupils Accepted 
yo Balbding 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


800 North Clark Street, Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 


The Leading Conservatory of 
AOU Sic 
Acting, Languages 
and Expression 
Summer Normal 


Five Weeks, Beginning June 
the 19th 
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ten hours’ personally 
by MADAME 


d Pianist Ten 


interpretation, 
JULIE RIVE-KING, the world 
hours in Piano Technic, and ten 
Harmony and Analysis taught by KENNETH M. 
the Eminent Instructor and Theorist. Special 

‘ ‘ Violin and Public School Music. 
AME JU LIE RIVE-KING’S class will be limited to 
ie Those wishing time should make arrange- 


FULI COURSE, $25.00 


SCNHWENKER, Secretary 


NORMAIT 
urther Information address, EB. 











FIRST PERFORMANCE IN AMERICA. 


FELIX WOYRSGH’S 
omer 





(English t lati 





Twenty-six times in Germany within the past two years 


DANGE of DEATH 


for the Apollo Club) 





By th APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB 


{300 SINGERS) 


HARRISON M. WILD, Conductor 


Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, Monday — April 10th, 1911 


CAROLINE ie MARDY. Soprano 
HERBERT MILLER, Baritone 


SOLOISTS : { 


GEORGE HAMLI 
ARTHUR MIDDL 


Teno: ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Contralto 
ON. ‘Bass 


A BOY CHOIR OF 200 VOICES 
THE ENTIRE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA, ARTHUR DUNHAM, Organist 


Prices, 50c. to $2.00. TICKETS NOW. 


Address CARL D. KINSEY, Secretary, Care of LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 





Contralto, Oratorio, 

Recitals, Concerts 

Address : 4173 Lake Ave., Chicago 
"Phone, Drexel 9339 


PLUMB 


FOR MUSIC POSITIONS NEXT YEAR 
Register now with the 
MUSIC TEACHERS DEPARTMENT CHICAGO MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
1014*1015 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
B. A. Stavrum, Manager 
Write for February Bulletin and registration forms. 
Correspondence with music schools invited. 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER ‘econ pants: 


On Tour with — =e 
LL Pine Arts Bullding - ° Chicago, Ill. 


© CHILSON-OHRMAN 


SOPRANO 


L Exclusive Management: HAE NSEL. & JONES 
1 Bast 42d Street, New York City 











Tuomas N. MAC BURNEY 


BARITONE 
vegies Production 


certs, Oratorie, Recitals 
609 Fine Arts Building, Chicage, Ill. 
Phone, Harrison 1737 








MARION GREEN 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Auditorium Building 
Direction: E. A. STAVRUM 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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The Russian selection is Rachmaninoff’s “Morn- 
In the French group Mr. Borroff will sing Weker- 
lin’s “Chassant dans nos forets” and “Disons le Chapelet,” 
an old folksong by Ducoudray, and Bemberg’s “Soupir.” 
Che last group of the program will include English songs 
by Bell, Goodhart, Woodman and a humorous song, “Blow 
Me Eyes,” by the Chicago composer, Arthur Dunham, 
RRR 

Anton Foerster will give a piano recital in Ziegfeld Hall 
on ‘Tuesday evening, March 28, at 8 o’clock. Mr. Foerster 
is a comparatively recent addition to Chicago’s musical 


Brahms. 
ing.” 


colony, having come here only last year from his home in 
Germany to accept a place on the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. His teaching duties have thus far so 
engaged his time that it has been impossible for him to 
contribute often to the public appearance calendar of local 
teachers. 
RnRrer 

A chamber music recital by Hugo Kortschak, violinist, 
and Arthur Rech, pianist, will be given in Ziegfeld Hall, 
Tuesday evening, April 4. They will play, among other 
numbers, a sonata (MS.) by Adolphe Brune, a well known 
Chicago composer and assistant to Eric DeLamarter as 
musical critic on the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Ree 

(he Chicago Musical College was made defendant in a 
of $15,000 damages filed in the Superior Court 
Wednesday, March 15, by the Sam S. and Lee Shubert 
corporation. The action is in connection with the leasing 
of the Ziegfeld Theater. Last October the Shuberts signed 
a lease with the Chicago Musical College for the rental 
rhe 


suit 


of the playhouse known as the Ziegfeld Theater. 
price to be paid was quoted as $10,000a year,and when the 
terms were drawn up the Shuberts paid $1,000 as a deposit 
and were to pay $5,000 on November 15, when they were 
to take possession, but some trouble arose through the ob- 
jections of James Heyworth, the owner of the building 
Rene 
Curtis Barry, one of the youngest musicians of Chicago 
and for some time conductor of the Ravenswood Choral 
Society, died last Wednesday, March 15, at the residence 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Barry, at 1705 Bloomer 
place, Evanston, Ill. The interment, which was strictly 
private, took place Friday, March 17, at Oak Hill. 
nee 
Baroness Elsa von Wolzogen, who made such a sensa- 
tional success at her recital in Music Hall the early part of 
this month, will appear again in song recital in Music Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, April 2. She will accompany herself 
on the ancient German lute. 
RneRe 
Paul W. McKay, basso, and Frank Waller, organist, fur- 
nished the program at the residence of Harry McIntosh 
last Sunday, March 12. Mr. Waller played several organ 
numbers and Mr. McKay sang selections by Schumann and 
Brahms, both artists being highly complimented for their 
work by the host as well as the guests. 
neRre 
Dr. and Mrs. F. Ziegfeld have returned from Detroit, 
where they were the guests of their daughter, Mrs. Willis 
Buhl 
nRre 
Marion Green, the basso, has been yery busy throughout 


the season. Some of his most recent engagements filled 


are as follows: 
Northfield, Minn., 
Fargo, N. Dak., recital. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., recital. 


recital. 


Valley City, N. Dak., “Rose Maiden.” 

South Side Women's Club, recital. 

Chicago Beach Hotel, recital. 

Chicago Culture Club, recital. 

West End Women’s Club, “Nonsense Songs” and recital. 
Highland Park Club, recital. 

Kennelworth Club, recital. 

Kennelworth (Trear) recital 


Avenue Congregational Church, concert. 
Ill., 


Association, recital. 


Warren 
Evanston, “Beatitudes.” 
Klio 
Union Club, recital. 

Wilmette Country Club, recital 

own and Country Club (second engagement), recital. 
Illinois Athletic Club, concert. 

Metropolitan Club, concert. 

First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, recital. 

Colonial Club, Oak Park, recital. 

Colonial Club, Chicago, recital 
Congregation Church’s banquet 
Milwaukee, Wis., 


(annex). 
recital. 


RR eS 


Mrs. Edwin Stanton Fechheimer gave the seventh piano 
recital in the series of nine individual recitals of Regina 
Watson’s artist class, before a crowded house in the school 
building last Saturday afternoon, March 11. Mrs. Fech- 
heimer piayed the Beethoven sonata in D major, Chopin’s 
mazurka in D major, nocturne in E minor, etude in C 
sharp minor and ballad in G minor, Brahms’ rhapsody B 
minor, Leschetizky’s “Canzonetta Toscana,” Kopylow’s 
etude in double notes, Blumenfeld’s etude de concert and 
Grieg’s concerto in A minor. The pianist played this 
varied program with such freedom and authority as to 


compare most favorably with many prominent pianists 








before the public today. She has all the qualities neces- 
sary to make up the true musician, viz., a beautiful sing- 
ing tone, capable of wonderful color, a sure and very fluent 
technic particularly noticeable in her splendid octave play- 
ing, great strength and a remarkably reliable memory. 
Mrs. Watson is to be congratulated on the character of 
work she achieves and demonstrates through her pupils. 
RRR 

Last Tuesday afternoon, March 14, the Pianola Piano 
recital was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience, 
which assembled in Music Hall to greet one of the most 
popular singers in Chicago, Rose Lutiger Gannon, con- 
tralto. Mrs. Gannon sang Lehmann’s “The Worldly 
Hopes Men Set Their Hearts Upon,” from the “Persian 
Garden,” which won a rousing reception for the singer. 
Mrs. Gannon being at her best, it is almost needless to say 
that an encore was called for, which was graciously grant- 
In the second part of the program 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nur 

“Widmung” 


ed by the recitalist. 
Mrs. Gannon 
Sehnsucht kennt,” 
“May Morning,” 


heard in 
Schumann's 


was wer 


and Denza’s 
which won another triumph for the sing 
er, whose enunciation of the German and English is re- 
markably for its clarity. James J. MacDermid, beside fur- 
nishing worthy and artistic accompaniments on the Pianola 
Piano, rendered several solo numbers, demonstrating his 
skill with that instrument 
nere 

“May,” by Carl Busch, of Kansas City, 
new prize children’s cantata to be sung by the chorus of 
the matinee to be 
given in connection with the North Shore Music Festival 
26 and 27. Madame Gadski 


is the title of the 


1,500 children’s voices at children’s 


at Evanston, March 25, will 
be the solist on the same afternoon. 
nrRre 
The new choral work, “The Dance of Death,” by Felix 
Woyrsch, has 
since published and each performance is claimed to have 


been sung twenty-six times in Germany 
been received with great favor by the critics and musical 
public. The Apollo Musical Club’s fourth presentation of 
the work on April 10 in the Auditorium Theater, will be 
the first in America as well as the first in English any- 
where. 
nme 

The members of the Musical Art Society received on 
March 15 voucher checks on the Western Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. Previously it was announced in this column 
that $3 would be pai for attendance at each rehearsal 
This must have been a mistake, because at least one mem- 
ber received a voucher for $2 and another member for $4. 
This proves this paper’s contention that the performance 
was far below that of last year. This was due to the lack 
of rehearsals. RENE Devries 


Clarence Eddy in the West. 

Clarence Eddy, the distinguished American organist vir 
tuoso, is making what might be called a musical cam 
paign, as he has been visiting nearly every city of promi 
nence in the West where he has been meeting with tre 
mendous Mr. Eddy the new 
organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Salt Lake City, 
April 3. He will play in Mitchell, S. D., March 13, 
Topeka, Kan., March 20, with a lot of engagements pend 


success. expects to open 


on 


ing. Following are several recent press comments: 

The organ recital in the First Presbyterian Church last night was 
fully demonstrative of all that has been said and written about 
Clarence Eddy. The church auditorium was packed to its capacity 


extra chairs being required to seat the most representative audience 


that assembled in a Helena church. 
Mr 


genuity gave 


ver 


Eddy’s easy dominance, perfect control, and inexhaustible in 
to his magnificent musiciat 


evoked the 


the 
the 


its power 


added popular estimate 


ship. From fine organ at his disposal he ultimate 


limit of and resource 
Mr 


phrase, 


Eddy’s great and powerful grasp of the meaning of every 


the color opulence of his interpretations, the sweep and 


majesty of the more dignified passages, the infinite and ter 


the 


precision 
earnest 


March 


portions of the program, 
Mont., Daily 


fragile won 


Helena, 


derness of more 


and sustained applaust Independent, 


1oit 


For two hours last night Clarence Eddy, the world-famous organ- 


ist, held a large audience in the Presbyterian Church in a grip of 
tone and melody that only a master musician can His hearers 
listened with every faculty to the flood of music that welled from 
the pipe organ of the edifice. 

Mr. Eddy is a master of the organ, and his recital calls for 
nothing but words of praise. His technic is prodigious, and his tn 


terpretative art comprehensive. 


lhe beautiful music which floated from the great organ was now 
soft and limpid, like the babbling of hidden brooks; again it welled 
forth in solemn thunderous tones like the roar of the ocean that 
is harassed by the storm The program was long and varied. The 
rtist at the keyboard treated his auditors to a musical menu that 
was caleulated to suit every palate Chico, Cal., Record, Februar 


22, 1911. 





Mr. Eddy performed wonders by his really artistic work on a pip« 
organ with which he is not familiar. One 
the diapason department bothered him and would not 


rebellious organ stop in 
“sneak” when 
called upon. Most organists would not have noticed the 
but Mr. Eddy is particular At the 
the Crawford toccata in F Mr. Eddy mentioned that the stop re 
ferred to was working badly and asked someoze familiar with the 
mechanism of the organ to try to remedy the defect. Two organists 


oecurrence, 


conclusion of his rendition of 


answered and the recital proceeded. 


His rendition of Johnston’s “Evensong” was splendid for registra 





tion and the well-remembered Bach fugue received fitting presenta 
tion. [ollins’ “In Springtime” and the overture to “William Tell” 
(Rossini) were musical treats. Mr. Eddy won several recalls and 
he responded with one encore 
March 4, 1911. 


Morning Oregonian, Portland, O 





Charles W. Clark Sings in New York. 

American singers on both sides of the Atlantic have 
done their part to spread the fame of Claude Debussy 
Charles W. Clark, the American baritone as widely known 
in Paris as in his own country, arrived in New York re 
cently from an extended sojourn in the French capital 
where he is regarded as a distinguished exponent of all 
that is lofty in vocal art. Friday afternoon of last week 
and Sunday afternoon of this week, Mr. Clark reappeared 
before a New York public at the pair of concerts given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra. His offerings for 
these concerts included three new songs (or ballads as 
they were entitled on the programs) by Claude Debussy 
Nothing in the way of song writing by this now eminent 
composer did more to impress his admirers than the num 
bers presented by Mr. Clark at these concerts. The set 


tings are for three poems by Francois Villon, and thes« 


made an immediate impression. because of their unique 
characteristics and Mr. Clark’s beautiful and profound 
presentations 

The first of the songs, “To His Love,” is an imnpas 


sioned appeal to one who seems evidently unworthy of the 
loyal devotion which the lover in this had hidden 
Mr. Clark sang with feeling, fine phras 


case 


away in his soul. 


ing and passion. It was a masterly rendition of an orig 
inal and striking song. The second ballad in the form 


of a “Prayer to the Virgin” breathes the tortured sou! 
who has confessed all and prayed devoutly for pardon 
The music again suggested just the mood of the poet and 
Mr. Clark’s delivery of it proved a very marked illustra 
rhe 


named 


last song, with its 
“The 


The music of this song recalls in some measures 


tion of sublime vocal utterance. 
fascinating Dames of 


Paris.” 


accompaniment, is 
Debussy’s “Mandolina” a song on the lists of a score of 
American singers. Here, there was lightness and gayety 
but the theme and the music were stamped with the pecu 
liar charm which is manifested in all of Debussy’s music 

The effect these new Debussy songs made upon the lis 
teners last Friday and Sunday afternoons was about the 
same as if they had been suddenly transported into a beau 
tiful garden, where music descended from the clouds. It 
was so refreshing and elegant that no wonder many of 
the auditors were spellbound. The piano accompaniments 
were played by Walter Damrosch. It be added 
that Mr. Clark has sung these songs in Europe with great 
success, 


should 


remainder of the program for the concerts con 
sisted of Bach’s “Brandenburg” concerto ( No. 1) 


obligato played by David Mannes; canzonetta from Men 


The 
viol 
delssohn’s E flat quartet arranged for string orchestra, and 
the “Pathetic” symphony of Tschaikowsky 





Cecile Behrens for Germanistic Society. 


A splendid concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on Iriday 
evening of last week, under the auspices of the German 
istic Society of America, attracted a representative audi 
ence of Germans and Americans of German descent. There 
was a long and varied program in which Cecile Behrens 
the now popular pianist won a marked success. Madame 


Behrens has distinguished herself this season in America 
by an art that combines everything that is needed to make 
a performer attractive in the eyes of the public. 

Madame Behrens, in conjunction with the cellist, Leo 
Schulz, played two movements of the Rubinstein sonata in 
D for 
Behrens performed with 
Liszt Rhapsody No. 3 


equal this pianist in her extraordinary command of the 


piano and cello. Later in the evening, Madame 


the 
There are few women players who 


great brilliancy of technic 


keyboard. She plays powerfully, but there is no pounding 
Naturally, in the more delicate passages, Madame Behrens 


plays delightfully, but when a woman player possesses het 


emotional grasp and power, special attention must be called 
to her work. 

There were some orchestral numbers and other soloist 
to interest the audienc« 

The officers of the Germanistic Society ar Pres 
ident, Edward D. Adams; honorary vice presidents, 
Hon Andrew D White, Hon Seth Loww vice 
Society are: President, Edward D. Adams; honorary vice 
presidents, Tlon. Andrew D. White, Hlon. Seth Low; vice 


Antome 
treasurer, Emil 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr.; 


presidents, Arthur von Briesen, W. I]. Carpenter, 
Knauth; recording secretary, Franz Boas; 


L. Boas; corresponding secretary; 


directors, John W. Burgess, Hugo Reisinger, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Archer M. Iluntington, Leonard Weber 
Paul M. Warburg, John Firman Coar, Rudolf Franksen; 
life members, Edward D. Adams, Allison V. Armour, F. 7 
Jerwind, Felix M. Warburg, Emil | Boas, Georg 
Blumenthal, Joseph Pulitzer, J. Pierpont Morgzn, Archer 


M. Huntington, Thomas H, Hubbard 
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tosToN, Mass 


modern close to the severely classic offerings of the first 


Hemenway CMAMBERS, 
9 B. B., : . 
‘ $39 During a recent chat with Madame 


part of the program. 


Mar h 18, 1918 


Conce er Anton Witek, of the Boston Symphony Witek the subject of great present day piano pedagogs 
d Madame Witek gave their second con- Was lightly touched upon. The query naturally followed 
ing HH March 14, before a thoroughly Concerning the master who stood sponsor for her own 








brilliant achievements. 


reply came that she 


Rather unexpectedly the 
self taught, aside 


siastic audience of music pianistic 
was almost entirely 


from the short period of study with Leschetizky, al- 
though, as she quaintly explained, she felt more beholden to 
Hans yon Bulow, who really fathered her artistic efforts, 
than to anyone else Madame Witek’s consummate ren- 


dering of the “Appassionata Sonata” which she had worked 


uit under Bilow’s guidance, and the brilliant musicianly 
manner in which she played it, proved that master to be 
a justly discriminating critic. The colossal breadth and 


the sublime pathos of 
and sparkling closing movement 
and largeness 
interpretation. Nor 
exposition of 


dignity of the opening movement, 


the andante and the fleet 


were all with an artistic authority 
that spelt the last word in 
was Madame Witek 
the Alkan number 


beauty, 


given 
planistic 


less successful in her 


To begin with it is a composition of 


rare and weird just such an one as would be 


a mental vista of vast, 
forests. 


conceived by a gifted Russian with 


snow-covered desolate steppes, awesome virgin 


and the fearful revolt ending in the wildest orgies of the 
human pigmy called man, against the fearsomeness of this 
desolation. Aside from this the dyo fairly bristles with 
difficulties for both instruments and these were master- 
fully overcome by the artist pair who were recalled a 
number of times at the close. The Bach sonata for violin 


ne ending in the “chaconne,” again 
master Witek to the fore as a virtuoso of the most daz- 
ling attainments, combined with the sterling musicianly 
that made naught of his technical perfection as 


ke 
al 


dignity 


brought Concert- * 


for next season’s announcements, when the demand for 
a longer series of recitals has now been virtually conceded 
by the eminent artist pair. 
nee 
Florence Hinkle, Adah Campbell Hussey, Charles Kit- 
chell and Horatio Connell were the quartet of soloists at 
the performance of “The Messiah” given at Amherst, 
March 9, by the Amherst College chorus and orchestra. 
Ree 
The Faelten Pianoforte School well 
hy Mary Helen Pumphrey, of the class of 1911, who gave 
a comprehensive recital program at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mareh 15, immediate and well earned suc- 


nRre 

A San Francisco clipping just received gives renewed 
evidence of the enthusiastic welcome with which Stewart's 
“Legends of the Yosemite” has been received in musical 
circles of the Far West. 

RRR 

Edmond Clement in his first song recital in this city 
filled Jordan Hall on Thursday afternoon. Mr. De Voto 
accompanist. 


was represented 


scoring an 


cess 


was the 
Rnere 

the Chromatic Club meeting of March 14 was made 

interesting by the first appearance of Corene 

a young Kentucky pianist, who has but recently 


unusually 
Harmon, 














& a matter for self display. And just the absence of this 
brought the nobility and grandeur of Bach’s music in all 
M st . | it aii ithout the element of. personal Copyright. Photo by Marceau, Boston. 
‘ RT rt ANTON WITI its flaw ess purity anc wit lou 1e e p a VITA WITEK. 
alloy directly to the appreciation of the hearer. The audi- 
e pr im ntained the Bach-Tausig toceata ence recognized this and responded by recalling Mr. Witek returned from European study under such eminent mas- 
) wr, and Beethove sonata op. 57 some half dozen times or more at the close of the num- ters as Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, Pugno and La Forge. 
‘ t for piano so while the Bach sonata for ber. With the educating of public taste by this extreme On this occasion she gained immediate recognition with 
the duo by All for both instruments mastery, the constantly widening circle of hearers for her artistic rendering of pieces by Mozart, Chopin, La 
e for e first tir formed an extremely Mr. and Mrs. Witek promises a most gratifying response Forge, Schumann and Raff, peste a brilliant tone, 
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facile and impeccable technic, and an unusual degree of 
temperament, 
Rene 
Clara Tippett’s Portland (Maine) studio was well repre- 
sented by Ethelynde Smith, who gave a comprehensive re- 
cital program before an appreciative audience in Pierce 
Hall in this city, March 14. In addition to a group of 
modern German songs and one by modern French com- 
posers, Miss Smith sang a number of songs by American 
composers. Throughout her work of the afternoon the 
young soprano not only displayed a pure well trained voice 
and excellent diction, but a commendable ease and assur- 
ance of concert deportment that spoke volumes for the in- 
defatigable training which made that possible. Another 
successful appearance to be chronicled for a Tippett pupil 
was at the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Longyear in 
their beautiful Brookline home on March 16 when Florence 
Kimball sang and pleased all by her beautiful voice and 
sympathetic interpretations. 
Rene 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” in concert form with Alma Gluck 
(artistic namesake), as one of the soloists, will be the 
chief work presented this season at the Norfolk, Conn., 
music festival. Parker’s “Hora Novissima” will be the 
choral number. Following an annual custom this idyllic 
event will be given under the hospitable auspices of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel and will be held June 7, 6 and 7 
in the music shed of the Stoeckel estate in Norfolk. 
RnRre 
Stephen S. Townsend gave a unique and enjoyable re- 
cital in Steinert Hall on March 14 with the assistance of 
Max Heinrich, who prefaced Mr. Townsend's singing of 
Schubert’s “Schéne Mullerin” cycle with a short descrip- 
tion of the work, in addition to playing the accompani- 
ments. A program of this sort is a rather daring innova- 
tion, but an artist of Mr. Townsend's caliber may under- 
take it, particularly with the addition of Mr. Heinrich’s ex- 
cellent English translation of the text, to make the poetic 
content of the beautifully human musical tale of even more 
absorbing interest. Aside from that, however, Mr. 
lownsend’s good work is too well known to require special 
analysis at this date, other than giving a resume in brief 
of the salient points, among which his polished, clear cut 
diction and his consummate manner of working up the 
climaxes of the different lyrics are worthy of the highes: 
praise. The large and enthusiastic audience evinced great 
pleasure in the work of both participants, showering them 
with applause at the close of each number. 


Rrme 


Conforming with the -equests of a number of people who 
are planning to take the tour with the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel to the Home of Music and Musicians, and wish 
to start sooner than the time scheduled, a preliminary tour 
has been arranged to begin June 17, when the party sails on 
the Devonian from Boston, and arrives at Liverpool June 
27. Following that the itinerary mapped out takes the 
sightseers to Grasmere, the home of Wordsworth, on the 
same day. For June 29 a visit to Abbotsford, the home of 
Walter Scott, is scheduled, and so on in quiet jaunts 
through the beautiful English lake country with its literary, 
historic, and dramatic association, until July 11, when this 
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party unites in London with the later one sailing from 
Boston July 1. 
RRR 

Ivan Morawski’s sterling ideals of vocal teaching were 
never more splendidly in evidence than in the singing of 
his daughter, Marguerite Morawski, at the second of the 
series of Lenten recitals given by Wilhelm Heinrich at the 
Tuileries, March 15. Besides possessing a mezzo soprano 
voice of rarely sympathetic timbre Miss Morawski has the 
developed. The 
contributed to the 


gift of interpretation very highly two 
groups of songs therefore which 
program displayed the unusual combination of fine lyric in- 
sight and marked versatility, both attributes being plainly 
evidenced in her singing of the von Fielitz group as also in 
The large audience was plainly de- 
lighted with the charming young singer and applauded her 
most enthusiastically. Mr. Heinrich was thoroughly in the 
vein, and acquitted himself in his usual artistic manner. 
nRe 

The third and last concert of the series given by the 
Chadwick Club, of Lawrence, Mass., embraced a miscel- 
lanecous program of operatic numbers given by several 
members of the Boston Company, among whom 
Bernice Fisher, the young soprano, scored an immediate 
and emphatic success. 


she 


the four English songs. 


Opera 


nere 
A return engagement for Anna Miller Wood with the 
Women’s Club at Peoria, Ill, March 1, brought most com- 
plimentary press notices in its wake. This fact is all the 
more gratifying since Miss Wood’s recital came in the 
course of a series given by Schumann-Heink, Samaroff, and 
Evan Williams. 
RRR 
A delightful reception given at the studio of Mrs. Clara 
Tippett for Mary Turner Salter last Thursday evening 
drew a large gathering of friends, who enjoyed to the 
utmost the interesting program of Mrs. Salter’s 
rendered by Miss Whitney with the composer at the piano 
Dorothy Morton, a promising young pianist, lent variety to 
the musical evening by rendering several numbers, among 


songs 


which a charming little waltz of her own composing was 
very much liked. 
Salter, the singer being her pupil also, there was an added 


As both young ladies are nieces of Mrs. 


degree of interest given to the occasion by the family feel- 
ing of the whole. 
musical entertainment was thoroughly appreciated by those 
present, among whom were noted Mr. and Mrs. Banks 
Davison, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Thayer, Mrs. S. B. Whitney, 
Henry L. Gilbert, Grace Horne, Florence Page Kimbal!, 
Gertrude Fogler, Anna Miller Wood, Edith Bullard, Mrs. 
Morton, Lila Wellington, Katherine Ricker and Franklin 
H. Beebe. 


The pleasant social time following the 


RRR 


with “Lohengrin” as the subject, 


Phases of Wagner,” 
was the theme taken by Kate Thecla Conley a‘ the lecture 
given by her at the Somerset, March 14. To illustrate the 
music Alice Nielsen sang excerpts from the opera, includ- 
“Elsa’s Dream,” with so much artistic grace and aban- 












don that the distinguished audience present expressed a 
strong desire to hear her in the role of Elsa when the 
opera will be given next season. 
RnRne 

Strauss’ tone poem, “Macbeth,” was the novelty at the 
nineteenth pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts, 
while the remainder of the interesting orchestral program 
included Faure’s suite from the stage music to “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture and 
Beethoven's fifth sympheny. The Strauss of “Don Juan’ 
is plainly evidenced in the Strauss of “Macbeth,” with this 
important distinction, however, that where the earlier man 
is more impetuous, and less clear regarding his own inten- 
tions than he is later, yet the masterful virilitv, the dom- 
inating force of the musical iconoclast possessed of the 
courage of his convictions, is here evident in all its pristine 
vigor and gives interesting food for comparison. In ac- 
cordance with his timely trend, therefore, Strauss makes 
Macbeth a strong man with tremendous lust for power and 
but little of the vaccilating weakness of Shakespeare’s hero. 

Gertrupve F. Cowen. 





“ Musicolony,” a New Country Club. 
A country club for musical artists and music lovers has 
members may their 
bungalows and cottages, and spend a few restful weeks 
in the summer, amid the most glorious surroundings, and 
at the same time profit by the association with our best and 


been formed where the have own 


leading influential musical people. 
has named 
“Musicolony,” was conceived by Dr. Franklin Lawson, and 
is situated in Westerly, R. I, 
high, fertile land; including fifty acres of forest, 
clear, salt lake, and a 
sandy beach, directly on the Atlantic Ocean. 


The idea of this unique colony, which he 


on a tract of 350 acres of 
a large, 
hard white 


Che 


eral slope of the land permits of a most extensive view 


mile of magnificent, 


gen 
from every point. Dr, Lawson is developing his property 
into a veritable paradise, where recreation and rest may be 
had in abundance. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller, the celebrated throat specialist, has 
“A more healthful and beautiful location could not 
Martin, the 
basso, who was born but a short distance from the prop- 
“To those enjoy 
ocean, country life, beautiful woods, ocean bathing, fish 


said: 


have been selected.” Frederic renowned 


erty, writes us: who the ozone of the 


ing, boating and one of the finest panoramic views of the 

New England coast, ‘Musicolony’ cannot be excelled.” 
Frank King Clark, one of Europe’s most successful vo- 

“*Musicolony’ interests 


cal teachers, writes from Berlin: 


me immensely; were I in America I should certainly be- 


come one of the fortunate members. The idea 


splendid one to me.” 
A complete list of members to date will be published 


seems a 


next week. 


According to a Dutch paper, Puccini's will 


be on a libretto by the Dutch poet, Heyermans 


next opera 


First American Tour of 


Wwe BACHAUS 


PIANIST 
BALDWIN PIANO 


MANAGEMENT: 


QUINLAN INT RNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 


1 West 34th Street, New York 





ISABEL CONCERT 
PIANIST 


Address THE APTHORP, Broadway and 79th Street, New York 
SEASON 


1910-11 


Direction; MAS. PAUL SUTORIUS, 1 West 34th Street, New York 





HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, - - 


ALESSANDRO BONG! 


The World Famous Tenor, King of Bel Canto 


Concert Tour, Season 1910-11 


MANAGEMENT: 
New York 





(‘By Special Arrang 





t with A. CARBONE, Carnegie Hall, New York) 


At Plano HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 
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The Brilliant Pianist 


Will Return to America for the 


Season 1911-1912 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


For Terms and Dates write LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL : . 


NEW YORK 
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PLANS FOR THE FEDERATION CONVENTION. 
The National Federation of Musical Clubs, which is to 
id its seventh biennial convention in Philadelphia next 
March 27-31, is planning to give some of the dele- 
gates the “time of their lives.” The official headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Stenton and meetings and concerts are 

take place as stated in the subjoined plans: 


, 
week, 


MONDAY, MARCH 27. 


I itford Hotel. Conference of National and 
\ Bo 
w Century Club Hous Formal opening of Seventh 
I and Convention 
atior 
sic 
ses of Welcome— 


rom the City 


of Philadelphia 


From the New Century Club—Elizabeth S. Lowry, president. 
From the Matinee Musical Club—Mrs. Samuel Shaw Burgin, 
president. 
From the Local Biennial Board—Mrs. Thomas H. Fenton, presi- 
dent. 
mse—Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, president National Federation of 
Musical Clubs 
fusic—“America,” by the entire audience. 
p. m.—Reception by the New Century Club in honor of the 
Natior Federation of Musical Clubs. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 28. 
a. Orpheus Club Rooms, Mrs. Kelsey presiding 
Business Session 
i R ding cretary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, credential committee, librarian, district vice-presidents, 
press secretary. 
Appointment of committee on resolutions 
Discussion on club work. 
> pt Greek Hall, by courtesy of John Wanamaker. 
trict meetings (election of nominating committee) 
pn Concert by representatives of federated clubs. In charge 
of Mrs. George V. Harvey and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich. 
s p. m.—Witherspoon Hall. Concert by Matinee Musical Club of 


Philadelphia 
WEDNESDAY, 
Orpheus Club Rooms, 
BUSINESS 


MARCH 29. 
Mrs. Kelsey 
Session 


presiding 
Bureau of Reciprocity. Ex 
Symposium on American 
Music, Mrs. 


idy Department 
tadge Committee. 


Public School Frances E 


im on 


eth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Baker, 





Prof. Charles H. Farnsworth, New York, and 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
Jiscussion on club work 
m.—Normal School Building, by courtesy of the Board of 
taucation 
Address by Enoch W Pearsor “Sight Singing in the Public 


ois.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Demonstration of method by singing of children in dif- 
ferent grades, alsc by solo music. 
8.15 p. m.—Academy of Music. 
Concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
includes 


3.00 p. m 


Complimentary to the 


delegates (Program prize orchestra and vocal 


numbers. ) 
THURSDAY, MARCH 30. 
9.30 a. m.—Orpheus Club Rooms, Mrs. Campbell presiding. 
Business Session. 
State vice-president’s program, with reports from the various States. 
by-laws, Mrs. Kelsey 
Appointment of tellers. 


presiding 
Dis- 


Consideration of changes in 
Report of Nominating Committee 
cussion on club work. 

2 . m.—Greek Hall. 

3.00 p. m.—Concert by representatives of federated clubs, in charge 
of Mrs. George V. Harvey and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich 

8.15 p. m.—Musical Fund Hall. Paper on Philadelphia music. 
Concert by Philadelphia composers. 

chamber music composition, the winner being a Philadel- 
phian. 


District meetings. 


Program includes the priz« 


FRIDAY, MARCH 331. 
Orpheus Club Rooms, Mrs. Kelsey 
Business SEssION, 


9.30 a. m presiding. 
Elections 
Reports 

Committee on Resolutions. 


Local Biennial Board, Mrs. Thomas H. Fenton, president. 


Unfinished Business—Mrs, Jason Walker presiding. 
Consideration of American music and the proper attitude of the 


National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


New Business—Mrs. John Leverett presiding. 
» p. m.—Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Mrs. Kelsey presiding. 
Closing business session. Report of Tellers’ Committee. An- 
nouncement of new officers. Taking of chair by new presi- 
dent. Consultation on general plans and methods of work. 
Recalling of Mrs. Kelsey to the chair and adjournment of 
seventh biennial. ; 
30 p. m.-—Orpheus Club Rooms. Song recital by Perley Dunn 
Aldrich 
4.30 p. m.—Reception by Mrs. Samuel Shaw Burgin and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Fenton to the federation 
8.15 p. m.—Music Fund Hall. Concert by the Musical Art Club, 


the Manuscript Music Society, and the Musical Fund Society. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

President—Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hlonorary President.—Mrs. Theodore Thomas. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. David A. Campbell, 3227 
Central street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Second Vice-President.—Mrs. 
Alton, III. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. George Frankel, 5088 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs 
Wolfram street, Chicago, II. 


64 Washington 


John Leverett, Upper 


Alexander Rietz, 849 








Treasurer—Mrs. Adolf Frey, 215 Euclid avenue, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Auditor—Mrs. Claude L. Steele, 513 West Court street, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Librarian.—Mrs, Frank Edga: Cooke, 60 Central avenue, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


District V1CE-PRESIDENTS. 


Eastern.—Mrs. John P. Walker, Box 693, Freehold, N. J. 

Middle—Mrs. Arthur Bradley, 2095 E. Thirty-sixth 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Southern.—Mrs. John Fletcher, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Western.—Lelia C. Elliott, 209 W. Eighth street, Coffey- 
ville, Kan. 


gor W. Tenth street, 


Honorary VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, “Waldheim,” Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Helen C. Webster, 2902 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Wilfred B. Collins, ““The Campania,’ Akron, Ohio. 
Mrs. Julius E. Kinney 737 Corona street, Denver, Col. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


RB. Kelsey; Mrs. 
Robertson, 926 


Executive—Chairman, Mrs. Charles 
George V. Harvey, Mrs. Alexander M. 
North Meridian street, Indianapolis. 

Press Secretaryx—Mrs. John Oliver, 
gomery street, Memphis, Tenn. 

Assistant Press Secretary—Clarissa McCutcheon, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia. 

Plan of Study.—Mrs. F. S. Wardwell, Highland Terrace, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bureau of Reciprocity.—Mrs. George V. Harvey, 3244 
Groveland avenue, Chicago, III. 

American Music.—Mrs. Jason 
avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Extension.—Mrs. John B. Wright, 1421 H street, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Badge.—Mrs. Samuel S. Burgin, Wallingford, Pa. 


315 North Mont- 


Walker, 622 Vance 





He was a flatterer, but a clumsy one. Noting that the 
girl of his heart possessed beautiful teeth that shone like 
ivory, he ventured to pass a compliment. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, leaning over the music rack, 
“your teeth are like piano keys.” 

Freezing him with an icy glance, she turned on her 
heel.—Chicago News. 



















Scores Extraordinary Success As Soloist with 
London Symphony Orchestra February 13 Under 


LONDON SUNDAY TIMES, February 26, 1911. 


TINA LERNER 


Dr. HANS RICHTER 


LONDON DAILY MAIL, February 14, 1911.—'lhe concert was chiefly remarkable for Tina Lerner’s wonderful interpretation 
of Chopin’s F minor concerto. Seldom has this beautiful work been rendered with such perfect sympathy and compre- 
hension, and the brilliant young Russian received a well merited ovation at the close. 
pressed by Miss Lerner’s-performance, considering it to be “magnificent.” 


LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH, February 14, 1911.—Miss Lerner has a touch of wonderful delicacy and charm; her can- 
tabile tone in the slow movement was of exquisite quality, and she played the ornamental figures which abound through 
the work with a kind of indolent grace that added immensely to their fascination. Indeed, we have seldom heard Chopin 
playing so finely imbued with the essential spirit of the composer. 


PERSONALLY ENGAGED BY DR. RICHTER TO REPEAT SAME CONCERTO UNDER 
HIS DIRECTION AT HALLE CONCERT, MANCHESTER, MARCH 2d 


MANCHESTER DISPATCH, March 3, 1911.—The soloist was Tina Lerner, who played Chopin’s concerto in F minor. 


Lerner played really beautifully; her work was as thoroughly human in feeling as was the music. 


ENGAGED BY LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOR EXTRA 
FEBRUARY 19th (GRIEG CONCERTO) 


The feature of last Sunday afternoon’s concert by the London Symphony 
Orchestra was the interpretation of the solo part of Grieg’s pianoforte concerto by Tina Lerner, whose playing was 
marked by remarkable verve and romantic feeling. 



















Dr. Richter was greatly im- 


Miss 


APPEARANCE 
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MARY CRACROFT’S RECITAL. 


Mary Cracroft, the English pianist, gave a recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall last Monday afternoon, March 20, which 
revealed her as an accomplished player and a most un- 
conventional program constructor. These were the num- 
bers on her list: 

+ Prelude and fugue in B flat major............ees00+ 3ach-Cracroft 
(Originally for organ.) 
FRPOU  CROIPOROIEO «over cod darcensvencdevacssqucccessas Bach-Cracroft 
(Originally for organ.) 
+ 1 Aus der Tiefe rufe ich. 
2 Allein Gott, in der H6éh sei Ehr. 
+ 3 Es ist der heiligen zehn gebot. 

Three Harpsichord Pieces ....ccccccceccveccccees . Domenico-Scarlatti 
Two RG bs cas iwerccvegivcr ces hieeacavedsiciahecsisvecuecennae’ Liszt 
(St. Francis Walking on the Waves.) 

(St. Francis Preaching to the Birds.) 

Nocturne in F major, op. 15, No. 1...........05- 
Se TE ee UE Gd Px cateniencscsnccavesssccd kpaunacks Chopin 


pa weakens Chopin 


* Barcarolle in G minor, op, 10, NO. 1........ececeeeees Rachmaninoft 
* Prelude in G minor, op. 23, No. : 
+ Prelude in B flat, op. 23, No. 


RE oe Rachmaninoff 





.. Rachmaninoff 


EI, ancctatcciushhinaniseheeGauvensevsrkateaxceakckuetecdas Debussy 

Se WEE EE EE “ac hav eanibaccE shen sesansvcaswasececeuns Debussy 

F CR alas scant ova beecdcadsciecsudandgacsabeneceacs Arensky-Siloti 
(Originally for four hands.) 

© Peneie MORO <a a's. sia baa ase wc kn kkec a mote ee Tschaikowsky-Siloti 


(Originally for Orchestra.) 
FP FObee kicvsvencacccecserecvastederesisesvavesssaseceves Arensky-Siloti 
(From the Ballet “Nuit d’Egypte.’’) 
© Maguiend: tt A Gt Gey, Gy DAG, Beck cwees iovcceucdecshdenccal Arensky 
Oe TS i Os isan cls cccntarecenedvnrcseeeiee de Chopin 
* Brought to first nearing in London by Miss Cracroft, 


+ First time in public in New York. 


Polonaise in 


It was a positive relief to make the acquaintance of 
a keyboard artist brave enough to break away from the 
traditional Bach to Liszt order of piano program, and 
when the courageous one has personality and art suffi- 
cient to make the unfamiliar pieces interesting in per- 
formance from their intrinsic merit) then the 
change becomes, a boon for which the tired critics and the 
patient public cannot be too grateful, 

It is not possible to doubt the Cracroft brand of musi- 
cianship, for it was revealed in the quartet of numbers 
which opened her recital. The Bach arrangements of 
this truly talented woman display deep knowledge of the 
great classical master’s style and characteristics, and the 
transcriptions were devoid of all attempt at mere tech- 
nical ornamentation or any desire to sacrifice sincerity 
and literalness for mere virtuosity. The woman tran- 
scriber is a novelty in the piano world, but Miss Cracroft’s 
successful pioneer achievement opens the way to great 
possibilities in that direction. Her playing of the works 
had exquisite technical cleverness, continence of tonal em- 
ployment, and firm rhythmic foundation 

The harpsichord trios were a delight in the crispness, 
delicacy, and chasteness of their presentation. 

3eautiful tone coloring, accurate technics, and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their poetical meaning and content 
were the leading factors in Miss Cracroft’s Liszt versions 
The same may be said of her Chopin readings, with the 
additional remark that in them she gave an impressive 
demonstration also of her mastery in the department of 
pedal expression. 

Rachmaninoff fared especially well at the performer’s 
hands and sounded all his passion and his pessimism in 
her searching interpretation. Debussy’s shimmering tonal 
cascades were a source of auricular delight in the “Jardins 
dans la pluie.” 

Salon pianism is a rare art when heard in such perfec- 
tion as Miss Cracroft offers, and the Siloti arrangements 
made an overwhelming success on that account, for they 
are not of striking significance as compositions. 

Chopin’s A flat polonaise ended the program with a ver- 
itable shower of virtuoso pyrotechnics and showed that 


(aside 





Miss Cracroft’s handling of her instrument includes also 
mastery of its resonant and dramatic resources. 

The audience recalled the recital giver again and again 
and stamped New York’s warm approval on everything 
she did. 


Communicated. 


New York, March 16, 1911. 
To The Musical Courier: 

Arthur Friedheim had the distinguished honor of playing 
at the White House in Washington on Friday, March 10, 
1911, having received a special invitation from Mrs. Taft. 

He used the famous art case concert grand which 
Steinway & Sons presented to the nation some time ago. 

J. Burr Tiffany was as usual in charge of the White 
House musical function, a privilese which he has enjoyed 
for the last six or seven years. 

Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, was the fortunate 
recipient of an invitation to this reception at the White 
House and he is enthusiastic about its complete success, 
artistically as well as socially. The Kneisel Quartet was 
one of the features of this musicale. 

It was a diplomatic night and largely iuttended by one 
of the most select audiences of Washington. 

The program was an exceedingly classical one and par- 
ticularly adapted to such a critical audience. 





Isabel Hauser’s Concert. 

Isabel Hauser, the pianist, and one of the string quar- 
tets of New York, will give a concert in the Hotel Plaza 
on Tuesday evening, April 11. Miss Hauser is to play the 
piano parts in the Saint-Saéns piano quartet; in the 
Dvorak sonata for violin and piano, and in the Dvorak 
quintet, op. 81. 

Miss Hauser has filled a number of fine engaegments 
since the early part of February. She is in demand for 
private musicales both in town and in the fashionable sub- 
urbs. In addition to a beautiful touch and intelligence, 
Miss Hauser’s personality brings her numerous offers to 
play, but she reserves her art only for what is noble. 
Both by her solo playing and her ensemble work, Miss 
Hauser must be ranked among the few successful players 
of her sex in this country. 


Marcus Kellerman in Concert and Recital. 

Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, has appeared at several 
orchestral concerts this season and at numerous club con- 
certs in different parts of the country. He has been espe- 
cially engaged for a concert at the Hotel Plaza, for the 
benefit of St. Mark’s Hospital, He also sang recently in 
New York at a private musicale and won great success 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra at the concert 
for young people given at the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic some weeks ago. 

Mr. Kellerman gave a recital in Chicago, March 16, for 
which his program included lieder by the German clas- 
sicists and songs in several languages by modern com- 
posers. 





Emma Hoffman in Italy. 

Emma Hoffman, the American dramatic soprano, has 
just achieved a great success in Palermo, Italy, singing the 
role of Norma at the Teatro Massimo, the conductor of 
which is Signor Mugnone. 





says a paper printed there, “is known 4s 
Why the musician’s?”—New York 


“Kansas City,” 
a musician’s graveyard. 
Morning Telegraph. 
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Third Season Leading Coloratura Soprano 


(ropolitan Opera i 
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Will also be available for 
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Luisa VILLANI 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera — 





Address: 147 West 4th Street, - - New York City 
a 

Henriette 

a sia CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 
Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway Now York 


Giuseppe CAMPANARI 


For 12 Years leading baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House 
will take a limited number of pupils this winter. Applicants te be 
seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d Street 


Arthur Wallerstein 


CONDUCTOR, HULL (ENG.) 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


_ Subscription Concerts 1906-1910 _ 





New York 





ALFRED WINBURN B. 
HUNTER ADAMS 
CLARK ct 
Hew York a oe 8 
Representative 500 Fierce Bide. 
antag Street THe ans. mera 
“Teno . 
vm GARDNER-BARTLETT *zasse 
rc som if STUDIOS tong, 


& CO. VOICE GULTURE” MA STREET 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


3 East 434 Street, New York 
JUST PUBLISHED 


NATOMA 


ACTS 





AN OPERA IN THREE 
The Book by 

Joseru D. Repvine 
The Music by 


VICTOR HERBERT 


Vocal Score net $4.00 
Libretto ‘ ; Price net $ .35 
Autographed and numbered Ed uxe 


PAPER BOARDS, 
CRUSHED LEVAN1, 


Arrangements for Band and Orchestra as 
vocal and piano numbers in course of preparation 


The publication of this romantic opera, distinctively Ameri- 
can from every point of view, is an event in the musical 
history of this country whose consequences may be far-reach- 
ing in their effect. Following its successful premiére m 
Philadelphia on February 25th it was performed ‘at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on the 28th of the same month and 
the success of its initial presentation will make it the first 
genuine American grand opera to win universal acceptance 
in the land of its ince,tion. ‘ 

The composer lays Stress on the fact that “the opera is 
American in every particular” and its triumphant introduc- 
tion to the operatic stage speaks well for the bese he has 
expressed, that as an eventful result, ‘ ‘oper ouses for 

opéra in English will be opened in ali the chief cities in the 
United States.’ 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18, 
The coming season will witness no tours by an “abbre- 
Heretofore, and 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
the present orchestra management 
has adopted the accommodating habit of allowing the 
cities in which the orchestra was to play to decide how 
many musicians they could afford to have. In this way 
the orchestra at times was cut down by from ten to fif- 
teen men in order to meet these conditions. But it will 
be so no more. In the future an announcement that the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will give a concert in any 
city will mean that the full force of the organization will 
be among those present and in action. No more cutting 
down the strings, shaving the woodwinds or shrinking 


viated” 


including season, the 


because some management away from the city 
desires to save a few dollars. Art will be served in all its 
courses in the future, and those who pay to hear the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, be they in Cincinnati, Con- 
nersville or Cohokus, will hear the full complement of 
between seventy-five and eighty men, not including Con- 
Leopold Stokovski Manager Oscar Hatch 
[he work of booking the orchestra for next 


the brasses 


ductor and 
Hawley 
season is well under way, more dates being asked for 


than can be granted, so that the tours of 1911-1912 prom- 


ise to be more satisfactory in every way than any season’s 
engagements ever booked for the orchestra. 
ner, 

Madame Schumann-Heink and Boris Hambourg have 
been here this week. Madame Schumann-Heink, as usual, 
sang to a large and enthusiastic audience In an inter- 

ew before her recital she made known the fact that 


she was creating a fund out of her own earnings for the 


establishing of a home for aged singers—a place where 
they might spend their declining years amid homelike sur- 
roundings, with their comforts properly looked after, The 
noted contralto declared that she would see that the mem- 
bers of her family were properly provided for in her 
estat ind after that her earnings would be devoted to 
the singers’ home project. As yet the plan has not taken 


definite form, but it is being worked out so that announce- 
of the proposed details will be made shortly. 


ment 


Rene 
It is doubtful that the audiences at the Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts this week were prepared for the offer- 


ings arranged for them by Leopold Stokovski and the 


nanagement, The Brahms symphony, No. 1, which usual- 


ly is somewhat of a task for a mixed audience to sit 
through, was given with more dash and life than con- 
ductors usually lend it, with the result that it lost its 


somewhat tiring moments and was converted into a thing 
more than ordinary musical beauty and interest. The 
“Faust” overture by Wagner, with which the concert 
opened, was played with spirit and made quite an impres- 
Boris Hambourg, his first Cincinnati 
appearance at these concerts as soloist, disappointed those 
W expected to hear him play the strings off his cello 
in an effort to make the rafters of Music Hall ring with 
e tones of his instrument. However, the Dvorak con- 
hich he selected for his solo number, is not scored 

r pandemoniumlike and so we were given only 
perfect bowing, the delicious expression, the faultless 
terpretation which belong to this composition In the 
Bach number, which Hambourg used as an encore, he 
easily demonstrated that he had not exhausted the tone of 
instrument in his original performance. Really, we 
like Hambourg very much, and are going to like him more 


' 


who made 


noises, 


the 


n he comes again. 
nere 

fina! concert of the “popular” 
Symphony Orchestra will be given next Sunday af- 
n in the Grand Opera House. The program ap- 
rs to be the most attractive of the entire series, and 
every reason to believe that hundreds will be 
ned away, as has been the case at all previous popular 
erts this season. The soloist for this concert will be 
Douglas Powell, baritone, who will sing the “Evening 
and the Toreador song 


series of the Cincin- 


there is 


ong from “Tannhauser” 


f .m “Carmen.” 


RRR 


Symphony Orchestra will go on its last tour of the 


WV 


playing engagements at Oberlin, 


yn morn 


Ohio, Toledo, Bay City and Detroit on successive nights 
The orchestra will return to Cincinnati on Friday. 
Ree 

The second Saar-Hahn chamber musical was given 
Thursday evening in Memorial Hall, the principals being 
assisted by Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano; Joseph EI- 
liott, clarinet; Walter Werner, viola, and Ignaz Argie- 
cello. Both in the arrangement of the program 
and in the performance the greatest artistic skill was ob- 
served, making the concert one of the most enjoyable of 
the many that have been offered our music lovers during 
the present season, 


WIcZ, 


RRR 


The concert of the Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio in 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday evening brought the season 
of this successful combination to a close. During the 
year the work of this organization attracted much atten- 
tion from music lovers, both because of its virtuosity and 
because of the unmistakable evidence of growth that 
places it in the front ranks of musical combinations of 
this kind. The program of the final concert included the 
trio in E major by Haydn; Beethoven’s sonata in F for 
piano and violin, and Arthur Foote’s trio in B flat, which 
was performed for the first time in Cincinnati on this oc- 
casion and made a decidedly favorable impression. 

RRe 

Edwin W. Glover delivered an interesting lecture on 
“The History, Evolution and Instruments of the Modern 
Orchestra” before the Ladies Musical Club-of Wyoming 
on Monday afternoon. 


ner 
Ada Zeller and Gertrude H. Dalton, two of Cincinnati’s 
foremost pianists, will give a duo recital in the ballroom 
of the Sinton Hotel on Friday, April 7. 
ner 


An organ recital of modern compositions will be given 
by Lillian Arkell Rixford, assisted by Joseph O’Meara, 
reader, of the College of Music faculty, in the Odeon the 
evening of March 28. An attractive program will be pre- 
sented, and these well known artists will be prepared to 
furnish the usual treat which has ever been expected from 
them upon the occasions of their public appearances. Ad- 
mission will be by invitation. The date of the third con- 
cert by the College of Music Chorus and Orchestra has 
been set for April 4, and for this time will be given in 
the Odeon instead of Music Hall, The reason for this 
temporary change is the difficulty of securing the neces- 
sary professional for the performance of many of the 
ultra-serious works which is always expected on these 
programs. The performances in costume of the second 
act of “Carmen” and the Garden Scene from “Mephis- 
topheles” by the Springer Opera Club of the College of 
Music will be given in the Odeon April 6, under the mu- 
sical direction of Romeo Gorno, and the stage direction of 
Joseph O’Meara. The College of Music will present pupils 
from the class of Romeo Gorno in a piano recital in the 
Odeon, April 3. A successful recital was given at Lex- 
ington, Ky., Wednesday afternoon, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Club of Central Kentucky, by Myrtle Kes- 
heimer, pianist, and Joseph A. Panther, tenor, both of 
whom have been frequently heard in College of Music re- 
citals, Miss Kesheimer is at present located in Lexington, 
where she has a large class of students. Augustus O. 
Palm, the talented young pianist and composer, whose ex- 
cellent progress has been a matter of keen satisfaction to 
his instructors at the College of Music, has just completed 
two songs for soprano, a berceuse for string orchestra 
with violin obligato, and a setting of a Shelley poem for 
tenor, male chorus and piano accompaniment, besides a 
sketch for piano and orchestra on themes gathered while 
in Egypt a few years ago. That his work has decided 
merit is attested by the favorable opinions from those 
who heard the public performance of his “L’Arlesienne” 
suite for string orchestra and several of his songs. There 
is a charming well defined melody in his new songs, well 
brought out by an elaborate accompaniment of an attrac- 
tive and graceful style An affair of interest to students 
of elocution and dramatic art will be offered by the Col- 
lege of Music, School of Elocution and Acting, under Jo- 
seph O’Meara’s direction, on Monday evening, March 27, 
in the Odeon, when a few of the students will be heard 
in an evening of acted readings. The following is the 
program: Scene from “Rip Van Winkle,” Helen Nesbit; 
“Merely Mary Ann,” Ruth Bickley; “Creed Carrier,” 
Helen Gellenbeck; “Married Life,” Jane Applegate; scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” Margretta Lindsey; “Jack’s 
Late” and “Poor Little Lamb,” Vera Wood; “The Littlest 
Girl,” Louise Ford; “King Robert of Sicily,” Iva Coch- 
ran. A piano recital will be given by advanced pupils 
from the class of Albino Gorno, principal of the piano de- 
partment, next Tuesday evening, in the Odeon. Vocal as- 
sistance will be given by Mary Green Peyton, soprano, 
and Herman L. Gantvoort, bass, from the class of Lino 
Mattioli. The College of Music will present pupils from 
the class of Lino Mattioli in the first of a series of even- 
ing song recitals in the Odeon on Thursday evening of 


this week. ° A number of excellent voices will be heard 
in an interesting program. 
nere 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces John 
A. Hoffmann in a song recital in Conservatory Concert 
Hall next Thursday evening, March 23. Assisting Mr. 
Hoffmann will be George A. Leighton, who will accom- 
pany as well as contribute a group of piano soli. The 
program will present several interesting novelties, Rarely 
has a concert of chamber music attracted the attention of 
the one given last Monday evening under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music at the Woman’s 
Club, when three well known artists, Hans Richard, Bern- 
ard Strum and Julius Strum, of the conservatory artist 
staff and Max Schultze, viola, of the Symphony Orchestra, 
offered a program of little known modern works. Particular 
interest centered in the E major quartet of Scheinpflug. 
This quartet makes overwhélming demands, both tech- 
nically and interpretatively, and was given with an artistic 
inspiration and enthusiasm which was at once communica- 
tive. The burden of the quartet falls to the piano part, 
which in Mr. Richard’s hands was invested with plasticity, 
exquisite nuance, temperamental charm and. virtuosity, 
which combined with the participating artists in the mak- 
ing up of an incomparable performance. Musical activi- 
ties at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will this week 
open with the violin recital Monday evening by Gertrude 
Isidor, Signor Tirindelli’s talented young pupil, who at 
the age of thirteen is already well known to concert goers. 
She will be assisted by another very gifted conservatory 
pupil, Grace Portune, of Frederic Shailer Evans’ class. 
Helena Lewyn, who recently returned to her native land 
after a period of study abroad, and is making her home 
in this city during the present season, will give a piano 
recital in compliment to the faculty, students and friends 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music next Wednesday 
evening. The annual appearance of the Conservatory 
German Dramatic Club will occur Tuesday evening, 
March 28. The club is under the able instruction of Olga 
Louise Sturm, who is also the authoress of the two com- 
edies to be presented—“Zum Ersten Mal” and “Ein Neuer 
Bismarck.” Between the acts music will be given by La- 
frances Wilson, soprano; Abby Bradley, violinist, and 
Walter Chapman, pianist. C. H. Zuser. 





A Musical Sunday in Chicago. 
Cuicaco, Ill., March 19, 1911. 

The Auditorium Theater once more this afternoon har- 
bored a large “operatic” audience, which came to greet an 
array of popular singers of all nationality, who repre- 
sented the music of their own country in an international 
program. The sextet was made up as follows: America, 
Carolina White; Poland, Jeanne Korolowiecz; France, 
Marguerita Sylva; Germany, Rosa Olitzka; Ireland, John 
McCormack; Italy, Nicola Zerola. An international con- 
cert is no more a novelty in Chicago, Manager Dippel hav- 
ing created that innovation during the regular season of 
grand opera here, and no doubt the success accorded then 
to his artists prompted him to a repetition. If such were 
the views of the astute impresario the ovations accorded 
his stars today must have been gratifying to the general 
manager, as seldom have Chicagoans manifested more 
buoyantly their appreciation or the popularity of the en- 
terprise. 

Olitzka Korolowiecz and Sylva repeated their former 
triumphs, likewise McCormack and Zerola. Each one came 
in individually for a share in the afternoon’s pleasure. 
Carolina White, a new comer in the battlefield of interna- 
tional songs, held her own among the coalition of “old 
timers” and triumphed, where her predecessors nearly 
failed, and the verdict, had it been rendered, would have 
been an even draw between the six nations, thus interpreted 
by six great artists. This afternoon was the farewell of 
the operatic singers on our stage for this season. Spencer 
Clay played excellent accompaniments for the singers. 

RENE Devries. 





American Institute Recitals. 

A piano recital on March 14 by personal pupils of Kate 
S. Chittenden, dean of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, brought forward well advanced pianists in works 
by standard classic and more recent composers. Miss Chit- 
tenden expressed herself as well pleased with the progress 
and playing of May Newcomb Hanford, Ruby Frue, Agnes 
Franklin Keyes, Anastasia Nugent and Elsie Lambe, the 
participants. March 17 an informal recital of ten numbers 
was heard with pleasure, eight young women and one youth 
playing modern works, one violin solo adding interest to 
the affair. It is interesting to the close observer to note 
the progress of pupils, and equally satisfactory to teacher 
and parent as well. Those who played were, in the order 
of their appearance, Mamie Rosenbluth, Frances Greene, 
Benjamin Abarbane (violin), Katherine Quackenbos, 
Walter Lowenfels, Barbara Clark, Frederika Riesberg, 
Adele Fortin, Elizabeth Price Coffey and- Annabelle Wood. 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra. 
PHILapetpuia, Pa., March 18, 1911. 
The largest audience of the season assembled in the 
Academy of Music at the pair of concerts for the twenty- 
third week of the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Madame 


Schumann-Heink as soloist, The program opened with 
Beethoven’s symphony (the eighth), being justly termed 
“the symphony without a slow movement,” and was given 
with wonderful effect. Madame Schumann-Heink needs 
no introduction to Philadelphia, where she is always ac- 
corded a royal reception. “The Three Gypsies” (orches- 
trated by L. V. Saar) was a great selection and given in 
her inimitable style, full of humor. The violin obligato 
was played by Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of the 
orchestra. “The Erl King” was presented as it never has 
been given in Philadelphia before, for Schumann-Heink 
seemed thoroughly inspired with the spirit of this master- 
piece and gave it a wonderful reading. The Gounod num- 
ber, an aria from the opera “Sapho,” was beautifully sung 
and the diction perfect. In gracious response to the 
tumult of applause, Madame Schumann-Heink sang the 
air from “Samson and Delilah.” A word about the work 
of the orchestra at this concert. In the Grieg suite it gave 
a fine reading of the Norwegian legend and for Schumann- 
Heink’s accompaniment the orchestra and leader richly 
deserved the warm praise she bestowed upon them. 
neRre 
Wednesday evening the eleventh of the twelve popular 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra was given, the pro- 
gram being devoted to requests. A notable number was 
Handel’s largo, in which the violin solo by Thaddeus Rich, 
with harp accompaniment by Mr. Schuecker, was beauti- 
fully played and again fine work was done in the “Thais 
Meditation.” The ‘Overture Sonnelle,” Tschaikowsky ; 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Rhapsody,” and Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube,” completed the very enjoyable program. 
RRs 
\t the twenty-fourth pair of concerts the program will 
be Wagnerian, with excerpts from the operas “Das Rhein- 
gold,” “Die Gétterdammerung,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Parsifal.” 
RRs 
Jules Falk, violinist, appeared in a recital in Wither- 
spoon Hall on Monday evening. His playing is distinctly 
individual and full of delicate shading, Mr. Falk had the 
assistance of Cara Sapin, contralto, and Max Herzberg, at 
the piano. The violinist scored a thoroughly deserved 
success. RRR 
One of the social events of the season for which many 
luncheons and teas were arfanged was the recital given 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Bellevue-Stratford, by Ethel 
Altemus, pianist; Josephine McCulloh, the well known 
dramatic soprano, and Jerome Uhl, Jr., baritone. 
’ nere 
The first Tetrazzini concert in Philadelphia thrilled the 
large audience assembled in the Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening. The “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet” was 
an opening number that proved effective in showing the 
wonderful brilliancy of her voice, and her ability to pro- 
duce every tone nuance needed in this difficult aria. The 
“Bel Raggio” from “Semiramide” Madame Tetrazzini sang 
here for the first time, giving to it an exquisite flute-like 
clarity. Two short songs by Mozart and Grieg, the latter 
the “Sunshine Song” followed. The “Chant du Mysol” 
from “La Perle du Bresil” came as a final number. Owing 
to an insistent demand, the diva graciously granted an en- 








core after each number on the program, the first being 
the famous old aria, “O Luce de Quest Anima” from 
“Linda di Chamounix”; “Saper Voreste”’ from Verdi's 
“Un Ballo in Maschera” and “Aida’s” “Ritorne al Vin- 
citor” and at the very last, while the people stood, she sang 
the “Last Rose of Summer.” Madame Tetrazzini was 
assisted by Walter Oesterreicher, flutist. Many beautiful 
flowers were presented which were received in Tetrazzini’s 
sO spontaneous and altogether charming mariner. 
RRR 

The fifth concert of the season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra with the assistance of Madame Kirkby-Lunn in 
a program of works by Schubert, Saint-Saens, Sibelius, 
Wagner and Tschaikowsky, will be given on Monday 
evening. . 

nerRre 

Thursday evening a free organ recital was given in 
Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church by Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann, organist of the church, assisted by Henry Hotz, 
basso. The “Fourth Symphony,” by Widor, “A Day in 
Venice” by Nevin, and three short numbers, prelude to 
“Tristan and Isolde” Wagner; “Spring Song,” Hollins and 
“March Militaire,” Schubert were the numbers played by 
Mr. Hammann while Mr. Hotz sang “Arm, arm ye 
Brave,” Handel, and “Israfel,” King. The program was 
enjoyed by a large congregation. 

neRre 

Works by Bach, Dvorak, Guilmant, Brewer, Hollins and 
Mendelssohn are included in the third organ recital in the 
Church of the Incarnation. Walter St. Clair Knodle, or- 
ganist, was assisted by Anna W. James, soprano, who sang 
the “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod and “Jesu, Jesu, Miserere,” 
Nevin. These Lenten organ recitals have been thoroughly 
enjoyable and particularly so, because the organ is notable 
for being one of the best voiced instruments in the country. 

RRR, 

Next Thursday evening a concert of much interest will 
be given in Griffith Hall, by Horatio Connell, Florence 
Hinkle, John Braun, Eugen Klee, Mrs. Russell King Mil- 
.er, Thomas a Becket Russell King Miller, John S. Thomp- 
son and Stanley Muschamp. This concert has been ar- 
ranged in recognition of the splendid work of a former 
well-known Philadelphia teacher. Among those taking part 
are several who have received their first training at his 
hands. 

ner 

Mary Hallock has just returned from Harrisburgh, Pa. 
where she was the soloist with the Mendelssohn Club of 
that city. ReRe 

Owing to the very sudden death of the wife of Paul 
Rahmig, the second recital by Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is postponed until 
some time in April. Mr. Rahmig was to have assisted Mr. 
Rich, playing the double bass in the Bottesini concerto. 
Sincere sympathy is extended to him in his trouble. 

Ree 
Musical events for the following week are: 


Monday evening, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Academy of Music, 
“Aida,” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Tuesday afternoon, David Bispham and Bessie Abbot in recital, 
Lyric Theater. 

Wednesday evening, Alma Graf Recital, New Century Drawing 
Rooms. Manuscript Music Society, Orpheus Club Rooms, “Rigo- 
letto,” Metropolitan Opera House. 

Thursday afterncon, pupils of Madame Nelson in recital, Acorn 
Club. Olive Mead Quartet, New Century Drawing Rooms. 

Thursday evening, concert by pupils of Emil Gastel, Griffith Ifall, 

Friday afternoon, The Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music. 

Friday evening, Ada Sohn Piano Recital (of the Leefson-Hille 
School), Griffith Hall, “Carmen” (last performance of this opera), 
Metropolitan Opera House. . 

Saturday afternoon, triple bill, “The Secret of Suzanne,” second 
act of “Tales of Hoffman” and the Russian ballet, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday evening, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Academy of Music 
(Wagnerian Program), Premiere of “Quo Vadis,” Metropolitan 


Opera House. M. Q. 





Baernstein-Regneas Pupils in Concerts. 

As reported in THe Musica Courter last week, 
Andrea Sarto, the baritone, gave a successful recital at the 
Ogontz (Pa.) School for Young Ladies. Sunday of last 
week Mr. Sarto was heard in New York in an impressive 
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performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.’ Both by his 
lieder singing as well as in oratorio and in opera, Mr. 
Sarto has advanced to the front ranks of lyrical interpre- 
ters in this country. 

Cara Sapin, the contralto, sang with marked success at 
the recent MacDowell Club concert in Carnegie Hall, and 
again her fine voice was heard in the performance of 
“The Beatitudes” with the New York Oratorio Society im 
the same hall. Madame Sapin’s recital in Philadelphia 
with Jules Falk, violinist, brought her universal praise 
from the critics and public. Mention was made of her 
style and excellent vocalization, 

Florence Stephan Maley, the coloratura soprano, has 
appeared at many private musicales during the season. 
Mrs. Maley is in New Haven, Conn., this week to fill two 
engagements, 

Ilon Bergere, also from the Baernstein-Regneas studio, 
is continuing her successful tour in the West. 

Cleo Gascoigne, who is with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is to give a recital in April. Among the num- 
bers which she will sing are the polonaise from “Mignon” 
and the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Sara Anderson is to give her last recital March 23, and 
her program is to include a cycle by Cornelius. 

Teachers and professional singers desiring to study 
with Mr. Baernstein-Regneas during the summer will be 
obliged to make their appointment at once. 





“Lazarus” to Be Given. 


“Lazarus,” the cantata by the late Julian Edwards, will 
be sung next Sunday evening at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Lenox avenue and 122d street, New York City, 
Jennie Hall Buckhout will be the soprano soloist. 

“Lazarus” was given at the Sunday evening concert in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, April 3, 1910, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Edwards. This was the last time the la- 
mented composer was seen in public. 

Letters at the Offices of The Musical Courier. 

Letters addressed to the following persons can be found 
in this office, and will be delivered on presentation of cre- 
dentials : 

Mr. John Archer, 
Mr. J. H. Morris; 


Emeline M. Grant, 
Mr. T. Allen Cleaver, 
Mr. C, E. Haworth, Mr. B. Percy James, 
Jessie L. Pease. Mr. Harry Girard. 


——— ~ 


WANTED 


HALF INTEREST IN MUSIC SCHOOL WANTED. 
Gentleman with long experience in Conservatory teach- 
ing, educated in Germany, good pianist and ensemble 
player with large repertory, thoroughly up to date 
wishes to purchase interest in growing Music School 
in Middle West or Middle South. Might consider live 
proposition in Canada, Address “A. B. C.,” care Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 


VIOLIN STUDENTS, ATTENTION.—Violin students 
can receive expert instruction by a famous violinist 
through correspondence at a very low cost. This teacher 
has taught students in all parts of the world and has 
demonstrated that his method of instruction will bring 
good results. The cost of instruction is very moderate 
and within the means of any student. Address “Violin 
Study,” care of MusicaL Courter. 











WANTED-—Singers wanted to fill positions in caoirs and 
opera companies, quartets and choruses, etc., in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States. Applicants please state 
experience and give ames of instructors. Address 
“R. S. C.,” care of Musica Courter. 


AN EXPERIENCED and capable violinist, solo, orches- 
tra, ensemble, wishes to locate in Western city as teacher 
or in other first class capacity. Would connect with 
musical institution. Ar references. Address “Violinist,” 
care Musica Courter. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN, ATTENTION— 
A piano and voice teacher of experience desires to 
locate in Virginia or in Washington. Is able to direct 
women’s choruses and plays, or direct the choir and as- 
sume a position as organist. Will also teach the Span- 
ish language. Address “V. S.,” care Musicat Courrs, 
after April and until May 1s. 


NEW BOOK 
*“*THE BASIS OF MUSICAL wi zAscaE” 
By ALBERT GEHR 
FOR MUSIC LOVERS AND MU re 3 ANS 
Excellently written.—The Etude. 
A clearly put, fascinatingly constructed volume.—Review of Reviews. 
We formed many ideas quite new to us.—Musical Courier 
A book of careful thought and investigation.—The Musician. 
Filled with interesting and suggestive matter, some of it ingeniously 
original.—Independent. 
All Dealers 
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A Schubert Program in Sacramento. tu, op. 142, No. 4; Florence Wenzel, soprano, sang the in the quartets included—Sopranos: Mrs. John A. Moyni- 
| Saturday Club of Sacramento, Cal., devoted its serenade, with violin obligato played by Mrs. Edward han, Florine Wenzel, Mrs. John Madden, Lillian Nelson. 
mecting of March 4 to the presentation of works from-the Wahl. The trio in E flat major, for piano, violin and Altos: Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, Louise Corby, Mrs. Robert 
compositions of Franz Peter Schubert. Mrs. William El- cello, was performed by Dr. Arthur Heft (violin), Karl Lloyd, Wessie Johnson. 
lery Briggs read the program analysis; Mrs. J. N. Wilson Rienauer (cello), and Mrs, Sidney M. Phillips (piano). After the Schubert program, Robert Lloyd delivered a 
sang “Hark, Hark the Lark”; Mrs. Emil Steinman played Next came another song, “Aufenthalt,” which was inter- eulogy on the life of the late Richard E. Cohn, a mem- 
the piano fantasia (op. 45) with the second piano accom preted by Mrs. Lucien Caen. ber of the Saturday Club who died February 19, 1911. A 
paniment sustained by Florence Linthicum. Mrs. Charles The program closed with arrangements for double quar- quartet consisting of Mesdames Egbert A. Brown and 
S. Mering sang two songs, “Am Meer” and “Wohin.” tet of two songs, “Hedge Roses” and “To Music.” The Robert Hawley. Messrs. Ware and Brown sang “Nearer 
Edna Barnes followed with a performance of the impromp- baritone solo was sung by Robert Lloyd ‘d and the singers My God To Thee.” 
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AMERICAN | waive rom cavavee ane ouiese 
ACADEMY ([atesctes nin THE A. L.WHITE MFG, C0.*"5 engin 
OF Mr. Charies 
DRAMATIC ARTS | frehmar’s Empire 
Founded in 1884 Theatre and $100 REWARD 
Companies e Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
sk “sieietee teaming = | HISTORY. and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC wil 
ti ha ade it the reco pay ine un ars for ie arrest ani ad 
be ow ‘Teadin Institution for sso pre nd 4 ag A Re Fe R E 
training in this country. frauding music teachers and professionals Cs 
BOARD OP TRUSTEES fering a fake American Enc = lopedia = Hi 
Frawxurn H. Sarcent, President of Music at a oy low L pane for bv in 


advance. “Thompson” is medium height, dark 
hair, dark prominent eyes. Very smooth talker. 
Nervous manner. Last heard of in West Virginia. 
A warrant is out for Th 
report at once to your police department, and 
notify by wire Mastwomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, I 


NARELLE «-: 


Daniet Fromman Joun Drew 
Avucustus Tuomas Benjamin F. Roeper 
Fer catalogue aed iafermation, apply te 
The SECRETARY, Room 147, Carnegie Hall, Rew York 























IRISH BALLADIST 
Mo 
N INTERNATIONAL 
UUMUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York New York 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


PIANIST and COACH 


253 vt a Street 


bie a 
The Eagene eresiele Trio 


PIANIST 


Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Fifth Avenue New York 


PIADAC) MDZ 


YOCU 








BERGEY 


TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Ill. 





MYRTA FRENCH 
Cencert aad Oratorio 
JEAN PAUL 


Composer and Teacher 
Piano and Theory 


Assistant to Veiehm ‘ler, Leipzig 


KU axe EINER 


“The best teacher I have ever known.”—Frances G. Bennett, Prin. 
CLENDENNING HOTEL, 202 WEST 103d STREET Tel., 


3510 River. 

















and educates after the best me’ 


of 
Conservatories. num- 







Day 
4 resident students te: 
_—s — u ed enter at any time. Illus- 
MISS CLARA BAUR , 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 


rooms 
dents ofall countries. 


Fou. led by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1 
Students received at Easter and 


Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ichaelmas each year, for- 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


DR. ROENTSCH 





PIANIST 


Permanent Address: 
Philharmonie, Berlin, Germany 
SOPRANO 


a with the eer aggy Opera Co. 
Concerts. pete 


pil 
= West ae ‘est —s New York 


ORNGLIA RIDGR POSSART 
GINA CIAPARELL 


states RAGNA LINNE “1 


Studios Chicago 
PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 


Entire Season 


FAY CORD *: 


Conservatory of Music 


Ideal Environment, College 
Advantages—Eight Hun- 
dred Students Last Year. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON Director 














New York 


SOPRANO 





























THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.”” —De Pachmann 


It satisfies me completely.” — Pugno 


“A great Piano! 
“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





CONSERVATORIES 


- STRASSBERGER ener oe music 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 


2200 ST. LOUIS AVE, ST. LOUIS, M0 GRAND AND SHENANDOAH AVES. 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
i in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


TEACHERS—EVERYONE AN 

Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America, 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Free and Partial Scholarships for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 


61 ARTIST. 


a&@ The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate terms. 








A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 
For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musican 
CouRIgR 





NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hein, AuGUST FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction given in all branches of music from Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors, conterts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W. 59th St., New York City 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS. 


Henry Scmrapiecx Sexcer Kirpansx1 Karmarine L. Taytor 
Harry Rowe SmeELLEeY Ws. F. SHERMAN Gro. Coteman Gow 

R. Huntincton WoopMan Mary Fiperia Burt Dan’t Grecory Mason 
Paut Savace Lestiz J. Hopcson May I. Ditto 

H. Rawiins Baker FANNIE GREENE Jomn Cornetius Griccs 


McCatt Lannam 25th Season 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


APOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 
Music :: The Speech Arts :: Modern Languages 























Beut M. - 
Mis . Corl Bas V. Scorgie SPEECH Ants wley 
SmInGING— be. Ginn oO. D. Feienased +. Charles Williams, A.B. 
In addition to the above, are twenty- -five teachers of the eet anna The largest we — 


amatic Art in the Middle 


Ideal Residence Depa 
complete schocl of Music and Dearne ee VLEY. Director, 30 . Meridian $1. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


for Young Ladies. 


SHREVEPORT 14. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MR. and MAS. E. H. R. FLOOD, Directors. ‘ : Catalogue, All Branches 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


assisted by Edward Falck (assistant director and coach of nies politan Opera), and 
History and Literature of Musi mete etc. 
96 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


oles an and "Cel ‘cells 


Artists know the rarity of 
violius whose tones are 








Madame Jaeger, 
a notable faculty for Languages, Sight Singing, Theory, 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 








Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin Vauaett trom lowest Gite A 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic bar ggenngg dr laggy xo 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, whose tone qualities are dis- 
Hamburg; the Bechstein bey Berlin. tinguished in power, inten. 
a. yoorggs< of more vee, artists, includ- sity. beilliance, evenness, 

’ Albe 7% Anweree eens. Kreisler, sympathy, pertection of open 

° fiiths, stopped fifths, thirds, 

Sembrich Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefie octaves, clear harmonics, 
and man Lay celebrities. p.. manager of the pure pizzicato tones, distinct 
Berlin harmonic Orchestra and of Arthur arpeggios, distinct in shake, 
Nikisch. trill and staccato, and withal 
quickly responsive to bow- 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers pressure from real pianissi- 

mo to fortissimo. If you 

have such a violin you may 

not be interested ;if you have 

e C N A R ‘ Berlin, Ww. not, you will be interested in 

. a booklet—‘‘An Artist's 

he in St Touch"' — which | will gladly 

Schell g ol. 6. mail you FREE, and which 

contains opinions from 

CONCERT DIRECTION world famous artists who 


use R&I DAHL VIOLINS, 
Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for com- 
parison with other new or 
famous old violins; 1. 
desired, gradual charge 
acc-unts opened, 


goo Rubell KNUTE REINDARL 


Fritz Kreisler Ateller, 318Athenaeum Bidg 
Alot "Skov gaard a ‘ull 26 East Yan Buren Street 
§. E. Jacobsohn ugo Heermann R 

ie? CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $.A. 


rthur Hartmann 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, 
Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
ried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and others. 


Terese Carreno, 








HAMBURG, GERMANY 
Bundes Strasse 15 (after October 1st). 


Madam Wera Ress Henry 


Authorized Representative of the Famous Louise 
Ress Vocal Method (old. Italian). 





Reindah! Grand Model, 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED Aav ENDURSED BY 





Kocian 
Jan Kubelik 


Bernard Listemann 
Chas. Gregorowitz 
1 aon Jackson 
F. Haberkorn 








BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will please 
the Most Critical 


A A Plies Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 

Case Designs Which Are Original, 

Artistic and Beautiful 








BUSH & LANE PIANO CO, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-Institute, Berlin-Charliottenburg, 8-98 Kantstr. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all or- 


chestral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers 
Princip al Teachers: Conduming, HA yy AND COMPOSITION—Gustav Bumcke, Alexander von 
‘ielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Arno Kleffel, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Josef Stransky, Prof. E 
©. Taubert, Arthur Willner. PIANO—Georg Bertram, Ludwig Breitner, Al. von Fielitz, Guenther 
Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James K wast, 
Frieda k,wast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof, A. 
Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, August Spanuth, Prof. E. E. Taubert SINGING—Frau Ida 
Auer-Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Palm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer), Frau 
Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus 





Rothmuehl (Royal Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Adolf Schultze, 
Alfred Michel. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Sam 
Franko, Alexander Fiedemann, Max Griinberg, &c., &c. HARP—Franz Poenitz ORGAN— 
Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director. "CELLO—Erich Hollaender, Eugen Sandow, &c. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
hours from 11 a m.to r p. m. 





Royal Conservatory of Music «« Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times 


Education from beginning to finish. 
Admission granted also at other times, 


begin April and September. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 7 OE 
PIANOS | Hac & Hermtin 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 


arb eb “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 


Factories: Jackson Avenue, Borough of aveens NEW YORK 


Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens 
e Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
is AND 
St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - + « «+ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 


Wereree 3 Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOs i ON] 
© Ther ove alee sold by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 


“KIMBALE= 


| . CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.Aa 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 















































THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 


| : SOH MER in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 

















The advantage of sucha plane is known throughout America and Europe for its 


appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano x 
wees oe ee Se SB 8: RES 











RE EL AAR THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
Ss i H M E R & C 0. Factory and General Offices : 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
815 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 





























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





